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BECKET 


By JEAN ANOUILH 
Translated from the French by LUCIENNE HILL 


The New York production, starring Sir Laurence Olivier and Anthony 
Quinn, was received by the critics with warm admiration. Never has 
Anouilh’s characteristic intelligence and irony been employed with more 
telling effect than in this drama of the tragic relationship between the 
primitive-minded giant who was King of England and the introspective in- 
tellectual who had been his dearest friend but who became his implacable 
enemy when the King’s intrigue raised him to the hierarchy of the church. 
It is the irony of the struggle between these two towering antagonists that 
Henry, for all his later hostility toward his former friend, always continued 
to love him, while Becket, the man of saintliness and good will, had at no 
time more than an affection for the savage and simple-hearted monarch. 
“. .. absorbing and distinguished new drama of ideas . . . Becket is a nota- 
ble event in the theatre.”—Richard Watts, Jr.. The New York Post. 
“... brilliant, exciting and big.”—John Chapman, New York Daily News. 
“It is a very big and satisfactory evening all around.”—John McClain, New 
York Journal-American. 
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THE THEATRE AS TEACHER 


ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 


It is legend at The Players Club that 

the god of all the arts once whispered 
into the ear of young Edwin Booth, and 
this is what he said: 
“I shall give you hunger, and pain, and 
sleepless nights. Also beauty and sat- 
isfactions known to few and glimpses of 
the heavenly life. None of these you 
shall have continually and of their com- 
ing and going you shall not be fore- 
told.” 

You whose lifework is the theatre— 
and the introduction of young people 
to the theatre—you have known the 
sleepless nights, as well as the satisfac- 
tions and “glimpses of the heavenly 
life” your art offers. You will appreciate 
the answer one of my favorite critics 
gave me the other day when I asked him 
why he prefers the theatre to the rest 
of his amusement-page beat. “That’s 
simple,” he said. “In television, the peo- 
ple are diminished. They are thumb- 
sized. In the movies, the people are en- 
larged. They're bigger than I am. But 
in the theatre, the people are just my 
size. When I watch them, I can even 
forget where I am.” 

How right he is! Other art forms can 
be wonderful indeed. But the theatre 
mirrors life in scale. In the theatre, you 
lean forward for fear you will miss 
something—you are drawn ahead—you 


Mr. Ribicoff is U.S. Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. This address was given at 
the AETA Convention in New York. 


are carried out of your seat by the live 
people on the stage. There is an imme- 
diacy about a good play that is irresist- 
ible. It is an extension, an illumination 
of our experience. It satisfies our ap- 
petites for further experience, for fas- 
cinating language, for the chance to 
meet interesting people. This is true of 
plays that truly entertain and truly 
enlighten. 

The best plays are more than diver- 
sions. They are great teachers. They 
convince us that what is happening on 
the stage—however far removed in time 
or in geography—is not. very different 
from what is happening in our hearts 
and in our everyday lives. And so we 
learn from them. You members of the 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion know the effect such plays have on 
an audience. You know too the hunger 
that audiences have for the theatre—the 
theatre that delights the eye and ear 
and enriches the mind and heart. If 
anyone doubted this hunger for a min- 
ute—and we in public life frequently 
hear the excuse that the public isn’t 
ready for or doesn’t appreciate this or 
that fine art—such doubts should have 
been erased by the long queues that 
formed this summer to see Much Ado 
About Nothing in Central Park. You 
know these things. For a quarter of a 
century, they have been your concern 
and your vocation. 

On this, your Silver Jubilee celebra- 
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tion, you have chosen as your theme 
“The Theatre and the Human Bond.” 
“A group of strangers,” you say, “be- 
comes one living unit in the darkened 
all over 


house when the curtain opens 
the world, at all times, and at all ages.” 
On this, your Silver Jubilee, then, | 
think it is appropriate to ask how 
you teachers of the theatre can help 
strengthen this human bond. 


Yours is a tremendous opportunity. 
More of our youngsters are enjoying 
college and university education than 
ever before. In the next years their num- 
bers will, we all hope, increase even 
further. Community theatre and chil- 
dren’s theatre groups mushroom across 
the land. This means that out of all 
the people in the theater, you members 
of AETA are the ones who have the 
chance to touch young—and not so 
young—minds. Your first challenge is 
to teach so creatively, so imaginatively, 
that you will the best of our 
dramatic heritage, experience, and taste 
to a new generation, and to adults as 
well—that you will strengthen the ties 
that bind our civilization to the great 
civilizations of the past. There is no 
greater opportunity than the teacher's, 
and our national tragedy is that we have 


convey 


not made full use of it. 


Asked what the theatre had given 
him, the actor Howard Lindsay an- 
swered: “It has been my _ education. 
Where else could I have traveled so far? 
I have been in the streets of Corinth 
when Jason and Medea were throwing 
harsh words at each other. I was at Aulis 
when the Greek fleet sailed to Troy. | 
was in Mycenae when Orestes came 
back to kill his mother Clytemnestra. | 
have been in the drawing rooms of 
Lady and Lord Windermere of London. 
And I shouldn't forget to say, I have 
western towns with the 


ridden into 


James brothers! Where else could I have 
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done things like that?” Where else in- 
deed? Can you teachers of the theatre 
take your students to these—and further 
places? Can you give them the sense of 
continuity, the depth and breadth of 
vision that a deep knowledge of your 


art conveys? 

Can you give them something more? 
Many of our young people have lost the 
satisfaction of the craftsmen of old—the 
satisfaction of doing a job carefully and 
lovingly—the fulfillment of work well 
done. They go to school—they graduate 
—they get jobs to support themselves 
and their families. You can help them 
find this satisfaction. For the theatre is 
a place where people share responsibil- 
ity—where they labor hard together— 
where they have such fun that they even 
forget they are learning and working. 
If you give this experience to youngsters 
and to amateur community players, you 
will truly have taught well, you will 
have strengthened the ties that bind 
human beings, one with another. 


You have a further responsibility—a 
further challenge. It lies waiting to be 
seized. There are only, I am told, about 
70,000 commercial theatre seats avail- 
able to the public in the United States. 
Some 30,000 of these are in New York 
City, and their number is diminishing. 
There are many reasons for this—you 
are all aware of the problem; I will not 
go into it today. But Americans want 
to go to the theatre! They flock to see 
great plays. When stripped of its social 
pretensions—what Professor Eric Bent- 
ley calls its “amazingly upper-class mores 
and extraordinarily inconvenient prices 
and schedules’’—the theatre is a tremen- 
dously popular attraction. Bentley 
speaks of the “social apparatus’ that 
used to stand between the public and 
the enjoyment of good music. “Opera 
and symphony,” he says, “were ad- 
dressed to dowagers. The working man 
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THE THEATRE AS TEACHER 


didn’t have the right clothes for the 
occasion, or the right accent, or the 
right kind of chit-chat. Invited to a 
concert he could hardly be expected 
not to feel a pariah. Much the same is 
true of theatre.” He goes on to point 
out that in the cultural revolution that 
is underway all over the world, the the- 
atre could play a leading part because 
it is “more accessible to the new un- 
trained audiences than perhaps any 
other high art whatsoever.” And_ this 
fact “gives it a certain responsibility.” 
This is the responsibility you theatre 
educators shoulder today. This is your 
challenge: to strengthen the bond _be- 
tween the theatre and diverse commu- 
nities throughout the land. 


The word “educate’’ comes from the 
Latin verb “lead out.” This is what you 
can do—lead people out of themselves 
and into the common meeting place— 
where they can share their art with 
others. Your theatre groups do not ful- 
fill their purpose if they confine them- 
selves to a series of exercises—if they do 
not reach all the that are 
anxious to be reached. Some of your 
members have served their 
communities with notable success. They 


audiences 
of course 


have done so in their own cities, and 
they have traveled abroad in many 
lands, delighting their audiences and 
creating great good will and friendship 
for our country. They have truly given 
of themselves to strengthen the bond 
between human beings throughout the 
world. They have set a standard for us 
all. Will you join them? 

We live today in one of the crucial 
eras of world history. The impact of 


man’s new power upon man himself is 


the stuff of real drama—and_ through 
drama as well as other arts man could 
better understand his place in the new 
world that he is creating. 


There has never been a time when 
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interest in the arts at the seat of gov- 
ernment has been so-high. The Kennedy 
administration would like to see the 
establishment of a National Advisory 
Council on the Arts—a group of emi- 
nent citizens from the arts whose duty 
it would be to cultivate and encourage 
our artistic resources and heritage. The 
bill setting up the Council has been 
favorably acted upon by the House 
Committee on Education and Labor 
and is now awaiting House action. I 
have urged the Congress to enact this 
bill. Under it, the Council would recom- 
mend to maintain and increase 
the cultural resources of the United 
States; propose methods to encourage 
private initiative in the arts; cooperate 
with local, State, and Federal depart- 
ments and agencies to foster artistic and 
cultural endeavors and the use of the 
arts in the best interests of the Nation; 
and strive to stimulate greater apprecia- 
tion of the arts by our citizens. Further, 
it could act as a coordinating group be- 
tween private and governmental activi- 
ties in the arts, pointing out where it 
might 


ways 


believes official encouragement 
be helpful, yet always sensitive to the 
need for the fullest possible freedom of 
creativity. For in fostering and encour- 
aging the arts, we must have it strictly 
understood that Government can- 
not and does not wish to speak through 
the arts. The arts must be free and not 
an official mouthpiece. A play is not a 
state paper.. The only test for an actor 
or a director or a painter or a musician 


the 


should be the excellence of his endeavor 
before the judgment of his peers. 


In this crucial moment when the cur- 
rents of history are swift and changing, 
we who bear the responsibility of gov- 
ernment seek to build. We know that 
the old ways alone will not do—that we 
must seek new ways and find new means. 
And all segments of American society 
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are responding. Each is examining its 
role and its potential. Each is dedicating 
itself to constructive action for the com- 
mon good. 

You whose lifework is the arts—you 
whose lifework is education—you too 
are examining your role and your poten- 
tial. I am confident you will achieve 
the high levels that you yourselves 


value, and will inspire in your students 
an appreciation of the enduring and 
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the beautiful. I ask you to strive to 
reflect the times in which we live—to 
understand them—to teach from them 
—to improve upon them. We must work 
to make our arts so rich—so exciting— 
so inventive—that they mirror our life 
together as did the arts of the Greeks 
and of the Elizabethan Age. 

Then we will have met our challenge. 
Then we will have done our part to 
strengthen the human bond. 


The Difficulty of Judging Wisely 


Some go to see, others to hear a Play. The Poet should please both; but be 
sure that the Spectators be satisfied, whatever Entertainment he give his Audi- 


ence. 


But if neither the Show nor the Action cheats us, there remains still a notable 
vehicle to carry off nonsense, which is the Pronunciation... . 

Considering then what power the Show, the Action, and the Pronunciation 
have over us, it is no wonder that wise men often mistake, and give an hasty 
Judgment, which upon a review is justly set aside. 


—Rymer, Short View of Tragedy 
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MEININGEN CROWD SCENES 
AND THE THEATRE-LIBRE 


MARVIN CARLSON 


May 1, 1874, has been appropriately 
designated by Lee Simonson as “the 
May-day of a revolution in the modern 
theatre.” On that day the Duke of 
Saxe-Meiningen and his Court company 
attempted their first productions out- 
side their small principality. The place 
was Berlin and the plays presented were 
Julius Caesar and As You Like It, pro- 
duced so strikingly that the capital was 
almost immediately won over. The fame 
of the new company spread rapidly, and 
the players left Berlin to appear in an 


ever-increasing number of towns in Ger- ‘ 


many and abroad. To the tradition- 
stifled theatres of late nineteenth-cen- 
tury Europe, George II and his disciples 
came as a vital new stimulus. His inno- 
vations embraced every area of produc- 
tion—setting, acting, staging, lighting, 
mood and atmosphere. Actors, scene- 
painters, and stage technicians com- 
bined their efforts to bring new life to 
the historical and romantic plays which 
formed the bulk of the company’s rep- 
ertoire. 

Among the most striking new effects 
produced by this remarkable company 
was its treatment of crowd scenes— 
scenes which have always been a source 
of some difficulty. Far too often the 


Mr. Carlson is on the staff of Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

1Lee Simonson, The Stage is Set 
York, 1982), Pp. 303. 


(New 


“extra” looks just that—a supernu- 
merary clearly out of place in the scene 
and put there solely to provide the very 
thing he never does provide—a sort of 
neutral background. The late nine- 
teenth-century theatre generally handled 
anonymous crowds in the manner of an 
operatic chorus, trained to function as 
a unit and difficult to utilize on the 
dramatic scene without occasioning a 
certain feeling of the ridiculous. George 
II avoided this difficulty by training his 
choruses in a new way. The crowd was 
split into small units, each with its own 
leader. Each unit was then given in- 
dividual dialogue and positions in order 
to avoid any possibility of repetition. 
Yet the real secret of the Duke’s success 
was not his technique of individualizing 
a crowd but rather his ability to fuse 
the individualized parts back into an 
effective whole. This unity in diversity 
gave to his crowd scenes a far greater 
impression of mass than could ever have 
been achieved by sheer numbers. Winds 
suggests that “the major effect of the 
Meiningers existed in the synchroniza- 
tion of the atmospheric media, which 
carried the same impression to ear and 
eye. Thus it was in the crowd scenes 
that they knew how to develop their 
artistry to the fullest.”? 


2 Adolf Winds, Geschichte der Regie (Ber- 
lin, 1925), p. 86. All translations are my own. 
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The potential of the Meininger crowd 

was demonstrated clearly in Julius 
Caesar. Karl Frenzel describes the Ber- 
lin production: 
The treatment of the masses is here brought 
almost to perfection. When Casca deals the 
blow to Caesar, the crowd gathered around 
the Curia emit a single heart-rending cry; 
then a deathly silence sets in. The murderers, 
the senators, the people stand a moment be- 
fore the body of the once-powerful leader, as 
if paralyzed or enchanted. Then a storm breaks 
forth. One must have heard its tumult in 
order to know how powerful, how high and 
how deep the effect of dramatic art can reach. 
In the following scene in the Forum, magnif- 
icent and amazing moments vie with one 
another—as Antony is raised on the shoulders 
of the crowd and thus amidst the wildest 
demonstration reads aloud Caesar’s will; as the 
enraged mob seize the bier with its body and 
others with torches rush to join them; as at last 
Cinna, the poet, is killed in the wildest tumult. 
One feels himself present at the beginnings 
of a revolution.’ 


The crowd was apparently used to good 
effect also in William Tell, for Max 
Grube observed: “I must nevertheless 
confess that I was able to find nothing 
in this presentation which was essen- 
tially superior to other good produc- 
tions of this rewarding play, except for 
the shooting scene, which was made 
quite overpowering by the sympathy 
that the people demonstrated for the 
frightful proceedings.’’ 

Duke George II was well aware of 
the potential strength of a mass scene 
in contributing to a strong impression 
of either joy or sadness. Die Hermanns- 
schlacht featured one scene wherein the 
director attempted to portray graphi- 
cally the overwhelming power of the 
Roman occupation forces and the rela- 
tive helplessness of a conquered Ger- 
manic village: 


8 Karl Frenzel, Berliner Dramaturgie (Ber- 
lin, 1877), II, 112. 

4Max Grube, Geschichte der Meininger 
(Berlin, 1926), p. 92. 
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What is necessary for a setting that is com- 
pletely true to the will of the poet is that it 
summon up the impression of an overpower- 
ing mass of troops. How did the Meiningers 
accomplish this? The scene depicted a 
square in a Germanic city. Strong wooden 
fences enclosed the houses. A large hill, shaded 
by the local linden trees, holy to the Germans, 
stood to the left. Near it, only a small path 
led further into the settlement. Through this 
lane, which was at the most wide enough for 
only four men abreast, the military troop of 
Roman  legionnaires pushed, pressed, and 
crowded themselves, while the hill and the 
fronts of the houses were thickly crowded with 
watching Germanic folk. 

Obviously not in modern military form, the 
troops marched into the village, clad in simple, 
dark gray armor and helmets, and carrving 
their bundles of luggage on spears. It was an 
especially happy thought on the director's 
part to send the army diagonally from the 
foreground to the back through that narrow 
lane, so that no faces, but only the backs of 
coats of mail could be seen; as if an iron 
stream pressed, surged, and swirled along the 


way toward Teutoburg. 

Yet masses could produce an effect ot 
jubilation as well as one of gloom, and 
the Meiningers’ greatest triumph in the 
presentation of crowds was surely the 


powerful coronation scene from The 
Maid of Orleans: 


The coronation procession, naturally enough, 


was the high point of the production. Yet it 
did not, as Iffland had once done, blind the 
people of Berlin with splendor, but rather laid 
emphasis on the ever more powerfully increas- 
ing enthusiasm of the people. Head to head, 
they pressed into the rather narrow street. .. . 
They looked out of all the windows, filled the 
narrow staircases mounting to the doors of 
the houses, scrambled up the Gothic fountain. 
Joyful stirrings ran through the crowd as 
Dunois or another of the loved and honored 
army leaders became visible in the procession. 
As at last the king under his throne canopy 
entered the square, the trumpeters on the 
platform at the entrance of the cathedral which 
closed off the space in the background let 
blare their long trumpets. There arose a cry 
of jubilation which seemed impossible to sur- 
pass. Yet this was done, when the national 


5 Ibid., p. 82. 
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heroine became visible. A frenzy of enthusiasm 
broke out be described, 
and_ which irresistibly 
away with it.6 


which can_ scarcely 


carried every viewer 

Such colorful and powerful scenes as 
these naturally created much excitement 
among the stultified audiences the 
Meiningers met on their tours. The 
power of the company’s lighting effects, 
the authenticity of their costumes, the 
effectiveness of their ensemble all occa- 
sioned much comment, but 
the crowd scenes remained their most 
widely appreciated innovation. Within 
a few years, such scenes became the 
company’s major drawing card. 

In July of 1888, the Théatre-Libre 
had just finished its first season, and 
Antoine, now fully conscious of his re- 
sponsibilities as the leader of a new 
movement, was searching for ways to 


favorable 


increase the effectiveness of his theat- 
rical ventures. La Patrie en danger, an 
historical drama by Jules and Edmond 
de Goncourt, had been chosen for the 
second but its crowd scenes 
presented a problem which Antoine as 
a director had encountered. 
That year the Meiningers visited Brus- 
sels, however, and such was their rep- 
utation that Antoine viewed their per- 
formances especially, so he later in- 
formed Francisque Sarcey, to observe 
their treatment of the crowd.? 


season, 


not yet 


Antoine’s famous letter to 
concerning the production in Brussels 
shows clearly how many of the ideas of 
the German company were influential 
in the later development of the Thé- 
atre-Libre. The accuracy of costume, 
the effects of lighting, even the tech- 
nique of playing a part of a scene facing 
away from the audience—later to be- 
come almost a trademark of Antoine’s 
style—are described in this letter. The 


Sarcey 


6 Ibid., p. 117. 
7Francisque Sarcey, Quarante 
Thédtre (Paris, 1902), p. 258. 


Ans de 


bulk of it however concerns the crowd 
scenes which were Antoine’s major in- 
terest at the time. While in Brussels, 
the Meininger presented ten plays— 
Julius Caesar, The Maid of Orleans, 
The Camp of Wallenstein, The Piccolo- 
mint, The Death of Wallenstein, Maria 
Stuart, The Merchant of Venice, Wil- 
liam Tell, A Winter's Tale, and Veille 
des Trois Rois.* Unfortunately, Antoine 
missed Julius Caesar and The Maid of 
Orleans with their outstanding crowd 
scenes, but his observation of William 
Tell and A Winter's Tale gave him a 
clear idea of the methods of the Mein- 
inger ensemble. He was quick to see 
the value of the Meiningers’ unity in 
diversity: “I know nothing about music, 
but I have been told that in certain 
operas Wagner divided the chorus into 
a number of parts, and that each group 
of singers represented a distinct ele- 
ment of the crowd, which fused into a 
perfect whole. Why cannot we do that 
on the speaking stage?’’® 

Elsewhere in the letter, 
pointed out the major differences be- 
tween the Meininger and_ traditional 
French crowds: 


Antoine 


(heir crowds are not, like ours, composed of 
hired 


little 


random-—workers 
clothed 


clements chosen at 


for dress rehearsals, badly and 
accustomed to wearing strange and uncomforta- 
ble costumes, especially when they are exact. 
Immobility is almost always required of the 
crowds on our stage, whereas on theirs, the 
extras must act and play their characters. Do 
not assume from this that they force the note 
and distract attention from the protagonists. 
No, the tableau remains complete, and 
wherever you look, you always observe a de- 
tail in or character. The 


at certain moments is incomparable.1° 


the situation power 


In closing, Antoine promised to 
utilize the idess he had gathered in 


8 Jacques Isnardon, Le Thédtre de la Mon- 
naie (Brussels, 1890), p. 641. 

%Sarcey, pp. 260-61. 

10 Ibid., p. 259. 
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Brussels in his proposed productions of 
la Patrie en danger and Léon Hen- 
nique’s Mort du duc d’Enghien. The 
latter appeared in December of the 
same vear. A loosely wrought historical 
pageant, it gave Antoine ample oppor- 
tunity to test out the production ideas 
which he brought back from Brussels 
and which he hoped to bring to full 
fruition in the Goncourt drama. The 
success of this trial run was encourag- 
ing. Antoine obtained costumes and 
settings of rigorous authenticity, and 
established so effective a mood in the 
third act by means of lighting as to 
win much critical applause. He noted 
with pleasure: “The Council of war in 
the third act, illuminated only by lan- 
terns placed on the table, created an 
effect so new and so unexpected that 
everyone is talking about it.’ 

The “new and unexpected” in the 
staging of Hennique’s drama did not 
extend to presenting a Meininger crowd 
scene, however. That de force 
Antoine saved for la Patrie en danger, 
which was given in March of the fol- 
lowing year. The high point of the 
drama occurred in the third act. An- 
toine describes it as follows: 

I had nearly five 
flow into a rather small 
single door. They slowly filtered in, and, like 
a subtle tide, at last inundated everything 
from the furnishings to the characters, and in 


the semi-darkness with light falling here and 
there on a teeming mass, the effect was extra- 


tour 


hundred supernumeraries 


setting through a 


ordinary.22 


This technique of severely limiting the 
playing area was a favorite stock in 
trade of the Meiningers, who found that 
by restricting stage space and by ex- 
tending the crowd far off into the wings 
an effect of great mass could be attained. 

Mass scenes such as this could rarely 


be utilized outside of historical or 
11 André Antoine, “Mes Souvenirs” sur le 
Thédtre-Libre (Paris, 1921), p. 124. 
12 Ibid., p. 139. 
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romantic drama, however, and while 
such plays formed most of the Mein- 
inger program, Antoine’s theatre tended 
toward more intimate productions. As 
a result, the third season at the Thé- 
atre-Libre gave its director no chance 
to work again with a large group. The 
next such opportunity came with the 
production of Nell Horn, a pessimistic 
“slice of English life” which included a 
mass meeting of the Salvation Army. 
Antoine embraced this opportunity and 
in his enthusiasm evidently forgot a 
cardinal principle of George II's direc- 
tion, that crowd scenes, however strik- 
ing, were never employed as ends in 
themselves, but only as part of an en- 
semble of action and mood. The crowd 
of Nell Horn obscured, literally and 
figuratively, the process of the play. A 
contemporary critic reports: 

each 


Speakers succeeded one another, more 


amusing than the others, but the spectators in 
the orchestra, who could not see, were very 
little The repeating refrain of 
the monotonous hymn, the sound of applause 
and the shrill whistles (on stage) which now 
and then quite realistically covered the voice 


entertained. 


of the speaker was not for them sufficient com- 
pensation for the view, which consisted of the 
rather dirty backs 
the Théatre-Libre) of this swarming crowd.13 


(let us be polite, even at 


The audiences of the Théatre-Libre 
were never loath to express their dis- 
favor at one of its scenes, and this 
apparent disregard for their feelings 
put them into an uproar. Antoine re- 
cords with dismay the resulting con- 
fusion: 

In the third act, a meeting in a London square, 
I brought together almost five hundred extras, 
with their banners, and three bands. For some 
inexplicable reason this enormous display on 
stage put the audience into an uproar, and, 
since the noise on stage was intense and the 
spectators felt that their jokes and gibes would 
not even be able to reach us in the hullabaloo, 


18 Edouard Noél and Edmond Stoullig, An- 
nales du Thédtre et de la Musique, 1891 
(Paris, 1892), p. 392. 
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for lack of anything better to do, 
struck up in chorus the refrain of the Salva- 
tion Army. Lost in the midst of the super- 
numeraries, I was put into such a rage that I 
gave a signal by whistle, and three hundred 
extras unloosed on the stage a tumult so 
heavy and prolonged that the stunned and ex- 
hausted spectators were reduced to silence.14 


they 


The unexpected and unhappy con- 
sequences of the scene in Nell Horn 
evidently served as a check on Antoine’s 
future experiments along similar lines. 
Succeeding scenes were governed more 
closely by the exigencies of the individ- 
ual play, and became, if less spectacular, 
at least more conducive to an ensemble 
effect. The most significant production 
utilizing the crowd in this more mature 
fashion was doubtless the presentation 
of Hauptmann’s The Weavers in May 
of 1893. 

Hauptmann’s 
suited for development with mass scenes. 
Schiller in William Tell and Kleist in 
Hermannsschlacht both had created a 
sort of mass drama, but in each of these 


play was uniquely 


works the mass was represented by a 
single hero, who retained a_ positive 
aloof individuality. The Weavers seized 
upon the mass itself as its protagonist, 
and virtually demanded the attention to 
crowd scenes which Antoine had learned 
from the Meiningers. With a play so 
tailor-made for this approach, Antoine 
achieved a striking success. He writes 
glowingly of the production: 

The whole second act, with the weavers’ chant 
serving as a leitmotif and rumbling continu- 
ously in the wings, achieved an 
effect. In the fourth, when the home of the 
manufacturer is overrun, the feeling of terror 
intense that the entire orchestra rose 
to their feet. The last scene, with the death 
of the aged Hilse amidst the fusillade and the 


enormous 


was so 


noise of the crowd, took place amid general 
acclamation.1° 


No play following The Weavers 


14 Antoine, p. 233. 
15 Ibid., p. 291. 


proved as stimulating either to Antoine 
or to his audiences. His management 
terminated soon after. Still, by 1893 he 
had brought a significant reform to the 
contemporary stage and not the least 
noteworthy of the innovations he intro- 
duced was a new interest in the crowd 
as an important element of the dramat- 
ic picture. The ill-trained assemblage 
of persons left free to move almost at 
random on the stage and the mis-trained 
chorus of extras moving only in unison 
did not, of course, immediately dis- 
appear from the stage. Yet a third alter- 
native had been presented, and forward- 
looking directors in the larger theatres 
soon began to follow Antoine’s lead. 
Shortly after the production of The 
Weavers, Noél and Stoullig’s Annaies 
du Thédtre noted: 

Antoine is unquestionable a master in the art 


of moving crowds, and with him we are far 


walk-ons. Do recall 


Catholics at the 


from the traditional 
the stiff Huguenots 
Opéra, with their perfect savoir-faire, who are 
never closer than two metres from each other? 
We must thank 
Libre for freeing us from these traditions and 
for having made a crowd truly swarm on the 
boards.16 


you 


and 


the director of the Théatre- 


Thus the seeds planted by the Mein- 
ingers in Brussels in 1887 and nourished 
by Antoine had within five years begun 
to bear fruit on the major stages of 
Paris, stages which had dominated 
European theatre for most of the cen- 
tury. Much credit must go to Antoine 
for his advocacy and presentation of 
such new concepts as the effect of the 
crowd in an atmospheric ensemble, but 
how much more must go to George II, 
Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, who molded 
a company in a remote German prov- 


ince with ideas that were destined to 


change the production techniques of 


the entire European theatre. 


16 Noél and Stoullig, Annales, 1893, p. 431. 
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JERRY C. McNEELY 


Shortly after his retirement from the 
critic’s desk of the New York 
Times, Brooks Atkinson was awarded 


drama 


honorary membership in Actors’ Equity, 
had a theatre named for him and was 
announced as the subject of a play to 


be produced on Broadway: each occur- 
rence only slightly less unlikely than Mr. 
Khrushchev receiving honorary member- 
ship in the American Legion. Similarly, 
the fact that a gentle, scholarly expert 
on Thoreau should the mid- 
town district of Manhattan as his Wal- 
den Pond is only slightly less unlikely 
than the fact that he should become 
one of the most influential and respected 
individuals in a realm where influence 
is equated with power and respect is a 
rare commodity. 


choose 


Atkinson’s career in the Times post 
covered a span of thirty-five years, in- 
terrupted during World War II by his 
service as a Pulitzer Prize-winning war 
correspondent.t During these decades his 
thousands of daily reviews served readers 
as a guide to playgoing at the same time 
that his Sunday articles were providing 


stimulus for thought and discussion 


Jerry McNeely is on the staff of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

1 Atkinson joined the Times as literary edi- 
tor in 1922, and published his first play review 
on August 5, 1925: a report of The Little Poor 
Man. He continued in both positions, review- 
ing plays anonymously, until the following 
December, when he became the full-time critic. 
His first by-line in the new job appeared over 
a review of The Dybbuk on December 16, 1925. 


among the professional workers and stu- 
dents of the theatre. 

It is this successful functioning in the 
dual capacity of reviewer and critic that 
marks Atkinson’s career as outstanding 
in American dramatic criticism. It is 
possible that other reviewers for daily 
newspapers have had greater box-office 
influence—although a consensus of pro- 
fessional opinion would seem to argue 
this possibility. Producer John House- 
man has described an Atkinson article 
as “the world’s most important single 
theatrical review.’* Critical colleague 
Ward Morehouse is of the opinion that 
“Atkinson influence on the- 
atergoers reviewer in 
America.’"*? Time has confidently named 
“by far the greatest single influ- 


has more 
than any other 
him 
ence on box office.’’ 

It is distinctly possible that certain 
essayists and dramatic theorists write 
with greater impact upon those work- 
ing in the 
though this possibility, too, could be 


contemporary theatre—al- 


argued with numerous expert citations. 
It seems fair to say, in any case, that 
the best theorists have had nothing ap- 
proximating Atkinson’s immediate, pop- 
ular box-office influence on the New 
York theatre; and that it is doubtful that 


2“The Critics in the Aisle Seats,” Harper's 
(October, 1951), p. 65. 
3 Matinee Tomorrow (New York, 1949), p- 
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other popular daily reviewers have com- 
manded the studied, respectful atten- 
tion that Atkinson has received from 
the theatrical profession through his 
Sunday articles. 


In view of the established influential 
position of reviewers and critics, it is 
important that the student of drama 
consider the theories, methods, prej- 
udices and determinants of opinion of 
these men. The career of Brooks At- 
kinson, because of its length, extent of 
influence and operation in the fields of 
both reviewing and criticism, offers ex- 
cellent opportunity for such study. 


It is impossible to list Atkinson’s the- 
ories of criticism as being derived from 
those of any one great critic or even a 
group of great critics. His attitude 
toward the drama is obviously closer to 
that of Lessing than to that of Boileau, 
but this is also true of all modern crit- 
ics of the drama. His published thoughts 
on critical theory inevitably are con- 
cerned with the order of responsibility 
rather than any all-encompassing phi- 
losophy. He considers the critic’s basic 
responsibility to be threefold: to him- 
self, to his readership and to the field 
of art that is his province. 

Great as the sense of responsibility to 
his readers or to his art may be, it is 
doubtful that any critic ever succeeds 
in making either of these paramount to 
his responsibility to himself. Criticism 
or reviewing, in the basic analysis, is 
personal opinion. Each time a reviewer 
expresses an opinion he is revealing 
something of himself, his tastes, prej- 
udices and preferences. In this sense, 
there is no such thing as “objective crit- 
icism.” A reporter may be objective, 
but the moment he is called upon to 
include opinion his work becomes sub- 


jective; criticism is the man. It is not 


surprising, therefore, that Atkinson in- 
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sists that the critic’s first responsibility 
must be to himself. 


The order of the other two responsi- 
bilities, however, may be seen to shift 
as one compares his daily pieces and his 
Sunday articles. His morning-after re- 
views reflect a clear impression of the 
purpose of his writing and the needs 
and interests of those who might be 
expected to read his work. In these 
columns, he is clearly a newspaperman 

a specialized newspaperman, to be 
sure, but a newspaperman, nevertheless. 
He shows little awareness of the pos- 
sibility that his writing might improve 
the art; rather, he addresses the morn- 
ing newspaper-reader with a report of 
a newsworthy event: the opening of a 
play in New York City. The articles fol- 
low accepted journalistic practice by 
including all the most newsworthy facts 
of the story in the lead, and are much 
more concerned with description than 
with analysis. This description inevitably 
includes what was done, who did it 
and Atkinson’s opinion as to how well 
they did it. There is usually little more 
than a passing attempt to discuss why 
a play was good or bad. 


In contrast, Atkinson’s Sunday articles 
seem clearly to place his responsibility 
to the theatre ahead of his responsibil- 
ity to the popular readership of his news- 
paper. It would be foolish to assume 
that he did not hope that all his writ- 
ing would be read, or that he did not 
keep his readership in mind while writ- 
ing his Sunday articles; but these essays 
are too detailed in analysis, too specific 
in their application to the theatre to 
allow for a belief that their primary 


‘purpose is casual Sunday reading. At- 


kinson usually repeats newsworthy facts 
concerning a production on Sunday, but 
these are incidental. If a weekly article 
deals with a specific play, it is still not a 
news story about the play, but a careful 
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consideration of the drama’s merits, 
faults and techniques. If he is forced to 
choose between an analysis that would 
have meaning for theatre people and a 
description that will interest the lay 
reader, it is usually the analysis which 
reaches print. Many of these articles do 
not even discuss a specific drama, but 
deal with such general topics as _ the- 
atrical economics, the role of drama in 
government and politics, and various 
broad dramatic issues. 

Atkinson’s criteria for judging a play 
are not, in the usual sense of the word, 
rigid; he does not demand a five-act 
form, blank verse, a noble message or 
slapstick comedy. Nevertheless, he does 
have a set of principles or standards 
which guides the thought and shapes 
the tone of the vast body of his crit- 
icism. The three most important of 
these, judging from his writing on the 
subject and from his actual criticism, 
are: that drama must be free from the 
stifling influence of arbitrary rules and 
rigid forms; that drama should have a 
definite application, not just to life in 
general, but to contemporary life; and 
that the encouragement of the artist to 
exercise his individuality and freedom is 
vital. 

The existence of the first principle 
may, in large part, explain the absence 
of more minute and concrete criteria 
for considering a play. Atkinson believes 
that any kind of specific standard, be- 
yond that of the emotion aroused by the 
play in the viewer, will not only be of 
no help in criticism, but will actually 
be of great harm to the theatre as an 
art. The gibes of many critic-baiters 
have been directed toward the basing of 
opinion on non-intellectual reaction; 
but, regardless of more specifically-ex- 
pressed criteria, this has been the basis 
for the vast majority of criticism 
throughout the ages. Rare is the com- 
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ment: “I recognize this as a great work 
of art, but I did not like it”; far more 
often, the critic reacts emotionally and 
then attempts an intellectual analysis to 
justify his reactions. 

In Atkinson’s opinion, those who 
argue for rigid artistic standards are 
not only misguided, but totally unre- 
alistic; for no matter how firmly based a 
set of rules may be in theory and in 
tradition, the influence of a creative 
artist with new ideas will always have 
the power to disrupt. He insists that 
the best plays are written by authors 
“who buffet their way into the theater 
because they are burning with some- 
thing concrete to say. If the theater does 
not suit them, they arbitrarily make it 
over.’ 

The three principles governing At- 
kinson’s criticism are seen to be closely 
inter-related. He opposes the establish- 
ment of rules for craftsmanship in drama 
because they would restrict the freedom 
of the individual artist, and also be- 
cause rules would tend to set arbitrary 
limits to the subject matter of drama: 
life itself. 

Atkinson’s upon drama’s 
application to contemporary life should 
not be misinterpreted. He is not pre- 
judiced against the classic play or the 
non-realistic drama; he does not demand 
that a play present a detailed and literal 
picture or study of current problems and 
ideas. In fact, he champions many clas- 
sic plays on the ground that their por- 
trayal of life holds a much higher sig- 
nificance and application to the present- 
day world than most of the writing by 
contemporary authors; but, on the other 
hand, he refuses to be impressed by the 
name of the author or the reputation 
of a work if he feels its ideas are not ap- 
plicable to his own world and time. 
For example, he once noted that Ten- 


insistence 


5 New York Times, March 8, 1931. 
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nessee Williams’ Blanche du Bois could, 
by no stretch of imagination, qualify 
as a heroine of tragedy under Aristotle’s 
definition. 

But her agony is no less poignant than the suf- 
fering of Oedipus Rex, the victim of whimsical 
Greek gods with malign dispositions. To tell 
the truth, the fate of Blanche du Bois purges 
and terrifies me more deeply than the fate of 
Oedipus Rex. His gods never threaten me, but 
her gods are hard at work under a democratic 
constitution and they speak English. They do 
not inquire into a person’s ancestry or bank 
account before they overwhelm him with trag- 
edy.6 

Previous references have already par- 
tially explained Atkinson’s third prin- 
ciple. He considers the individual artist 
the basic element in drama and the 
artist’s right to individuality and free- 
dom an inviolable one. The critic may 
suggest, encourage, discourage or damn; 
but the life force of the art will continue 
to spring from the imagination of the 
artist and, though the critic may dis- 
agree with method or end-product, he 
must always champion the artist’s right 
to individuality and must make some 
attempt to examine the art from the 
artist’s point of view. 

The foregoing generalizations should 
not lead to the conclusion that Atkin- 
son gives no thought to the practical 
requirements of writing for the stage. 
Though he considers ideas to be the 
basic requirement for the playwright, 
he acknowledges that ideas cannot be 
expressed vigorously in a theatre with- 
out some instinct for the stage. This in- 
stinct, which he feels can be sharpened 
and, in some degree, learned in actual 
theatre practice, he has defined as “‘a 
sense of time, a sense of dramatic archi- 
tecture, a sense of motion and emphasis, 
a knowledge of what actors can say or 
do, a feeling for the response of the 
audiences.’”* 


6 Ibid., June 6, 1948. 
7 Ibid., January 14, 1940. 
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Personal tastes and prejudices in the 

theatre, unscientific and variable as they 
may be, are a’vital part of critical re- 
action; and no amount of railing against 
the fact is likely to change it. Atkinson 
was asked if he thought that a critic’s 
mood, influenced by such diverse things 
as physical condition, the mood of his 
wife and the quality of restaurant serv- 
ice had any effect upon his reaction to 
a play. He replied: 
I am sure that it does. But I can tell you this 
much: I make a deliberate attempt to go to 
the theater in a standard frame of mind by 
following a standard ritual, My wife and I dine 
at home early and I take a nap for about an 
hour before I go. That’s as close as I can get 
to having a standard attitude towards the the- 
ater. . . . Every critic naturally takes into the 
theater his own experience, education and 
point of view, as well as his prejudices... . 
I am not foolish enough to imagine that my 
prejudices do not appear in my writing.’ 


Just as prejudice is an inevitable fac- 
tor, so, it seems, a reviewer inevitably 
will be criticized for his prejudices, re- 
gardless of their nature. The resentment 
of the theatre artist who feels that ad- 
verse, criticism came as a result of pre- 
viously demonstrated prejudice on the 
part of the critic is understandable. All 
reviewers face such criticism, and Atkin- 
son is no exception. The most common 
accusations of prejudice are: that his 
love for musical comedy and musical 
drama make him overly sympathetic 
with such productions; that he tends to 
recoil from the disagreeable on stage; 
that he treats the “message play’ too 
kindly; and that his knowledge of and 
concern for the technical elements of 
the theater are insufficient. 

Atkinson’s love for the vitality of the 
musical stage can be established beyond 
any doubt, and there is some evidence 
that the accusation of prejudice in this 
regard is valid. A survey of his opinions 


8 Letter to the author, March 13, 1956. 
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of 113 musical productions which he 
reviewed during the decade after his 
return from war service shows that he 
expresses unqualified praise for 43. For 
go of the plays his opinion is definitely 
favorable, but he states significant res- 
ervations. He considers the merits and 
faults of another 27 to be approximately 
equal; on 1: his opinion is definitely 
unfavorable, with praise for some as- 
pects; and only two productions offer 
nothing which pleases him. 


By way of contrast, of the 450 non- 
musical productions reviewed during 
this same period, only 48 receive un- 
qualified praise, 170 praise with some 
reservation, 134 equal praise and crit- 
icism, 52 unfavorable reaction with some 
praise and 46 totally adverse opinions. 
His preference for musical plays is 
most vividly pointed up in observing the 
figures at the extreme ends of the crit- 
ical scale: roughly 40% of the musicals 
receive unqualified praise and only 2% 
are viewed with total disfavor; approx- 
imately 10° of the non-musicals earn 
the highest praise and the same _per- 
centage meet no favorable reaction at 
all. 


Undoubtedly, personal taste is not all 
that is involved in this matter. Because 
of the huge investment necessary, it 
seems likely that more care and effort 
go into most musicals than into a ma- 
jority of straight plays which are less 
expensive to produce. Furthermore, a 
mediocre libretto can often be saved, 
or at least its effect can be minimized, 
by an excellent score; and the effect of 
an uninspired score can sometimes be 
overcome by a good libretto, outstand- 
ing performers or exciting choreography. 
In the non-musical play, there are only 
two basic elements: the script and the 
actors. As a result, it is understandable 
that fewer musicals evoke total disfavor 
than straight plays. Nevertheless, the 
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difference in statistics concerning the 
two types is sufficient to ascribe a def- 
inite prejudice on Atkinson’s part in 
favor of musical drama. 

It is impossible to examine statistically 
the question of prejudice against the 
disagreeable, since it is impossible to 
define the category; what is disagreeable 
to one member of an audience may 
merely be realistic, earthy or even funny 
to the man next to him. It would be 
presumptuous to assume that Atkinson 
reviews a play adversely because he finds 
it disagreeable unless he states this 
reason in his critique. It can be 
that he demonstrates no_ prejudice 
against earthiness, profanity or sex 
themes on the stage; as a rule, such 
elements in a play are not mentioned in 
his review as having influenced his 
opinion one way or the other. But it 
can also be stated that he occasionally 
writes an adverse notice with no ex- 
planation other than the general un- 
pleasantness of the characters. Usually 
such reaction is evoked by characters of 
a cynical, amoral nature, and is limited 
to the first half of his reviewing career. 

An example of such a reaction is his 
review of Clare Booth’s The Women, 
in which he acknowledges the skill of 
the production and the enthusiastic au- 
dience reaction, but concludes: “With 
calculated industry, Miss Booth has thus 
compiled a workable play out of the 
withering malice of New York’s unre- 
generate worldlings. This reviewer dis- 
liked 

A similar is shown in his 
review of the original production of 
Pal Joey: 

If it is possible to make an entertaining musi- 
cal out of an odious story, Pal Joey is it. The 
situation is put tentatively here because the 
ugly topic that is up for discussion stands be- 


tween this theatergoer and a real enjoyment 
of a well-staged show. . . . [It] offers every- 


said 


reaction 


9 New York Times, December 28, 1936. 
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thing but a good time Although Pal Joey 
is expertly done, can you draw sweet water 
from a foul well?10 

The change of attitude that is evident 
after his service as war correspondent 
may be seen in his discussion of the 
1952 revival of the Rodgers and Hart 
musical, in which he freely admits that 
“those who recognized Pal Joey as a 
pioneer musical in 1940 were sound 
prophets.” 

The accusation of prejudice in favor 
of “message plays” also contains some 
validity, but of a heavily qualified Nna- 
ture. In the first place, he is prejudiced 
in favor of a certain kind of message 
play only—the play containing a mes- 
sage expressing positive principles for 
living. There is no doubt concerning 
this prejudice; he admits it freely. Nev- 
ertheless, “preference” might be a more 
precise word than “prejudice” in this 
context; for plays containing such mes- 
sages still have to pass muster as effec- 
tive drama before he reaches into his 
extensive vocabulary of glowing ad- 
jectives. 

He is, as a rule, obviously cognizant 
of a play's message; it is not unusual 
for him to center his article around the 
theme of a drama. But he rarely admits 
that a play’s theme influences his 
opinion over obvious dramatic faults. 
Ordinarily, his concern is for how well 
a play says something, not what it says. 
If he centers his comment around a 
drama’s theme, he does so from the 
point of view of how well the theme is 
handled. 

As indicated, he is consistently willing 
to cast adverse criticism on plays which 
champion a cause close to his heart, but 
which do not meet the requirements of 


10 Ibid., December 26, 1940. 

11 Ibid., January 13, 1952. 

12See his review of Jf This Be Treason, 
September 24, 1935, for a rare example of rec- 
ommending a play for its theme in spite of 
dramatic ineptness. 
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good drama. On the other hand, there is 
no evidence to support an accusation 
that he penalizes plays expressing points 
of view inharmonious with his own— 
except in such previously mentioned 
plays as The Women and Pal Joey, and 
here the overall “message” is not really 
the issue. 


Atkinson has been criticized for giv- 
ing insufficient attention to the theatre’s 
production talents. Although “suffi- 
ciency” is a relative term, his notice of 
production elements is undoubtedly not 
as detailed as some other reviewers’ and 
is inevitably brief in comparison with 
his discussion of the play and the act- 
ing. But he makes clear his philosophy 
that these elements deserve consideration 
only in terms of their relationship to 
the basic mood of the written play; he 
never praises directing or designing ex- 
cept in terms of harmony with the script. 
In light of this, it cannot be stated that 
his terse consideration of the production 
elements comes as a result of oversight or 
lack of knowledge. It seems more likely 
that it is an attempt to place the ele- 
ments in proper perspective, according 
to his philosophy. 


He is a great admirer of showman- 

ship, yet he often criticizes directors 
for allowing showmanship to encroach 
upon dramatic quality. This seeming 
paradox is explained in a statement by 
John Houseman which also summarizes 
the reviewer’s attitude toward the ele- 
ments of production: 
[Atkinson] is second to none in his enthusiasm 
for the Broadway vernacular and in his admira- 
tion for the efficient vitality of the American 
musical. Yet none sees more clearly or has tried 
harder to extend the realization that our the- 
ater’s best hope of survival lies, not in the 
lavishness of production or in the massive 
triumphs of show business, but in the textual 
quality and artistic energy of its work.13 


13 Harper’s (October, 1951), p. 65. 
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A study of Brooks Atkinson’s review- 
ing career reveals a much more serious 
shortcoming that has apparently been 
overlooked even by those playwrights 
who have received what they consider 
unjust criticism in his columns: his total 
inability to evaluate the merit of a 
script in spite of a bad performance. 

The basic determinant of critical 
opinion should logically be the play it- 
self. Most reviewers give playwriting a 
principal share of the space in their 
articles, whether they are praising or 
damning. Producers would seem _ to 
agree: except when vehicles are written 
for musical comedy or farce perform- 
ers, the process for producing a success- 
ful play is to get a good script first and 
then get good actors. 

The dramatist is the original artist in 
the theatre; all other allied arts are de- 
pendent upon his work. It seems logical 
that the work of the playwright would 
be the basic determinant of critical 


opinion; logical but, in Atkinson’s case, 
apparently untrue. Rather, there is evi- 
dence that acting, not writing, is the 
primary element in determining his 
favorable or unfavorable reaction to a 


new play. 
Atkinson himself admits that the play 
is not always the thing: 


If the theater were an exact science it would 
be easy to draw up an exact table of dramatic 
values. Without the playwright, obviously, there 
would be no play for actors to work with. 
Ergo, as one of the oldest actor-dramatists used 
to exclaim, the playwright comes first in the 
hierarchy of theater values. But in practice the 
scale of values is not that logical. For the the- 
is not a science but an art, and many 
much greater artists than 

But in practice more actors 


ater 
actors are 
playwrights. 
save faltering playwrights than the other way 


many 


around.14 


Even in this statement there is no in- 
dication that Atkinson realizes the true 
14 Once Around the Sun 


p. 78. 


(New York, 1951), 
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extent of acting’s importance in the de- 
termination of his opinion. 

He is candid in admitting his belief 
that more actors save playwrights than 
the other way around. There are hun- 
dreds of examples in his work of plays 
being condemned, but actors praised 
for their almost-successful efforts to in- 
ject life into bad scripts. Similarly, he 
often credits actors almost exclusively 
with the success of a production. Many 
performers receive 
anything but complimentary notices 
from his desk—treatment that is not 
accorded even the best of our contem- 


established never 


porary dramatists. 

But Atkinson’s statement also implies 
that the true—that actors 
often fail the playwright; and this im- 
plication is accurate only when marked 


reverse is 


with a very significant qualification: 
Atkinson only accuses the actors of such 
failure when the play is not a new one. 
Frequently he criticizes actors in re- 
vivals of plays he has seen before; this 
occurs both in revivals of classic and 
contemporary plays.'® 

The Sunday consideration of Winter- 
set is a rare example of praising the 
script of a new play in spite of an in- 
adequate performance, but it was writ- 
ten under most significant circumstances. 
In his daily article, Atkinson notes that 
the Maxwell Anderson verse drama was 
“beautifully played,” but that the writ- 
ing has faults, that “the poet in Mr. 
Anderson has not made full peace with 
the dramatist.""* With Winterset open- 
ing on a Wednesday night, the reviewer 
was forced to postpone his Sunday con- 
sideration of the play until the follow- 
ing week, the deadline for the Sunday 
Times drama section being Thursday 
noon. During this time, in a rare move, 


What 
New 


15See his discussion of They Knew 
They Wanted, starring Paul Muni, the 
York Times, February 17, 1949. 


16 New York Times, September 26, 1935. 
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ATKINSON, IN IMMEDIATE RETROSPECT 


he arranged to read the text of the 
drama, and his opinions were consid- 
erably altered as a result. The most im- 
portant conclusion is that the acting, 
rather than the writing, had been at 
fault in the opening performance. He 
retracts his objections to the drama it- 
self and reports his realization that “the 
first-night performance of Winterset did 


not catch its dramatic exultation.”!7 


Thus, this ascribing of quality to a new 
play despite a substandard acted _per- 
formance came about only after the 
script had been studied in printed form. 


In 1955, he criticized the realistic, oc- 
cidental style of acting in The Carefree 
Tree; he felt the play would have been 
charming had it been played in a stylized 
performance by Chinese actors.1® But 
beyond this, there is almost no clear-cut 
example of Atkinson viewing a new play 
and stating that the work is well-writ- 
ten but that the acting is not up to the 
demands. 

This may partially be explained by 
the fact that actors have more chance 
to develop than playwrights, that their 
craft calls for less original creative abil- 
ity and, therefore, there are more good 
actors than good playwrights. But it also 
suggests the inability of one of the best 
critics to look beyond acting to the 
script itself. If the acting is good, At- 
kinson is often ready to praise the play 
as well. If he has seen the play pre- 
viously and has a standard for com- 
parison, he is often willing to criticize 
the acting, confident in his praise for 
the writing; but when the script is a 
new one and the acting is poor, he shows 
no ability to evaluate the script on its 
own merits. Obviously, the truth of 
this generalization would be difficult to 
prove conclusively as plays which re- 
ceive heavily adverse criticism are sel- 


17 Ibid., October 6, 
18 Ibid., October 12, 


1935. 
1955- 
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dom published and are unavailable for 
analysis; but the almost total lack of 
praise for poorly-acted new plays in At- 
kinson’s work definitely suggests that, 
though the script may commonly be con- 
sidered basic, it is the acting which ex- 
erts primary and most important influ- 
ence on his opinion. Only a careful 
study of other reviewers could determine 
whether this is peculiar to Atkinson or 
is a common pitfall in the critical pro- 
fession. 

Fears have been expressed by persons 
both in and out of the professional 
theatre that written in the 
frantic-haste of meeting a morning-edi- 
tion deadline result in shallow and 
misguided opinion. Atkinson's writings 
suggest that there is little basis for this 
fear. Consistently, his Sunday articles 
reflect the same opinion as that ex- 
pressed in the daily notices. This might 
be ascribed to an unwillingness to admit 


reviews 


error, except for one factor: Atkinson's 
integrity. Though his ability, taste, eye- 
sight and even his mentality have been 
questioned by disgruntled writers and 
actors, his integrity has not, being typ- 
ically described by one author as “all 
but awesome.”'® On occasion, prolonged 
thought, reading of the script or a sec- 
ond visit to a play brought about a 
changed opinion; and he was quick to 
express the change in print. There seems, 
therefore, to be little basis for assuming 
that his criticisms agree with and elab- 
orate on his reviews just because Atkin- 
son was unwilling to admit a change of 
mind. Most playgoers have a definite 
opinion of a play as soon as the curtain 
falls. Some would not be able to express 
their thoughts in cogent language with- 
out some reflection, but the professional 
reviewer is trained by long experience 
to do just that. 


19 John K. Hutchens, “Pleasantest Job in the 
World,” Theatre Arts (April, 1948), p. 36. 
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Atkinson expressed his opinion in 
print within an hour after leaving the 
theatre; then he continued to consider 
the play in his mind until the time for 
him to write the Sunday essay. Some- 
times he brought up points which space 
prohibited his mentioning in the daily 
notice; sometimes he expressed after- 
thoughts which had come to him during 
the week; often he carefully analyzed 
points mentioned almost 
never was his basic opinion altered dur- 
ing this time for reflection. 


previously; 


Reviews for plays opening Saturday 
nights do not appear in the Times 
until Monday, and he occasionally post- 
poned the writing of his critique of 
such an opening until Sunday. He was 
rarely satisfied with the results because 
he found it extremely difficult to re- 
capture on Sunday afternoon the exhil- 
aration which a good play inspired in 


him Saturday night. Atkinson admitted’ 


that reviews written without extreme 
pressure from the clock might embody 
a more nearly impeccable literary style 
and might be useful in reporting the 
rare, truly memorable plays; but his 
suggestion is “not for another day, but 
another half hour.’’*° 


20 New York Times, May 24, 1936. 
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If Atkinson is typical in this matter 
—and there is no reason to assume that 
he is not—there is little ground for the 
fear that the reviewer's hasty opinion 
does injustice to the play. It must be 
assumed, rather, that more time for 
consideration would improve the style 
of expression and depth of analysis, but 
not the basic evaluation. 

A final point brought to mind by 
reading the millions of words Atkinson 
has written on the New York theatre 
relates to a misgiving expressed in a 
number of quarters that the rise in im- 
portance and influence of the daily news- 
paper reviewer is a menace to the art 
of creative, theoretical dramatic crit- 
icism. Certainly the daily reviewers have 
usurped the largest share of fame in 
the profession. Far more people could 
identify Atkinson than Eric Bentley. But 
this is a shallow point. Dramatic crit- 
icism has as its primary audience those 
vitally interested in the art of the the- 
atre, not those who casually attend once 
a month. It does not seem likely that 
the demand for and interest in criticism 
will be lessened by the popularity and 
influence of the reviewers. Especially not 
if the theatre is fortunate enough to 
play before other men like Brooks At- 
kinson who are able to perform both 
functions with intelligence and skill. 
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THE STAGE ANTECEDENTS OF THE 
FILM THEORY OF S. M. EISENSTEIN 


JOHN B. KUIPER 


Sergei Mikhailovich Eisenstein 
tered the Russian cinema as a director 
of full-length films during 1924. It was 
an exciting period to start an artistic 
career. The years from 1921 to 1929 in 
Russia saw the publication of a great 
variety of new critical thought 
theory in literature and witnessed a 


en- 


and 


vital creative activity in all the arts.’ 
The theatre arts, for example, flourished 
and the whole population seemed caught 
up in creative pursuits.” 

The Russian cinema and its sister art, 
the theatre, was the subject of intensive 
formal Theatre workers 
of the period were engaged in a con- 
certed attempt to find new forms of 
expression to match new forms of po- 
litical and social experience. It was for- 
tunate the least, that the in- 
novators of the 1920’s were able to work 


re-evaluation. 


to sav 


in an atmosphere of relative freedom 


Mr. Kuiper teaches film courses at the State 
University of Iowa. 

1 Although exhaustion was the prevailing 
condition of the Russian economy following 
the revolution of 1917, elation seems to best 
describe the condition of the arts. The econom- 
ic, social, and political confusion that reigned 
during the civil war (1918-1921) and the pe- 
riod of reconstruction which followed  per- 
mitted the most eccentric and novel of inno- 
vators to practice their crafts. See: Victor 
Erlich, Russian Formalism (The Hague, 1955), 
pp. 60-63. 

2See: Erlich, p. 62 and Nikolai A. Gor- 
chakov, The Theater in Soviet Russia, trans. 
Edgar Lehrman (New York, 1957), pp. vii-x. 


while enjoying a large measure of gov- 
ernmental financial support. The result 
in terms of film making was the growth 
of a school of cinema which has been 
recognized the world over for its con- 
tributions to the methods of expres- 
sion employed by the motion picture. 
In theory and in practice, Eisenstein 
was one of the chief founders of these 
methods of expression. 

Eisenstein brought with him a greater 
background of knowledge and work in 
the related fields of painting, drawing, 
and theatre than did most Russian 
cinema workers of the period. The stage 
had been one of his interests for some 
time and as early as 1912 he had en- 
tertained himself by making plans for 
stage productions.* During the latter 
part of 1922 he became the leader of the 
Proletcult Theater Collective, 
an organization which was dedicated to 


Moscow 


the development of proletarian artists 
and the education of the working class. 
A tenet of the Proletcult movement, to 
which the Moscow Collective belonged, 
was that formal experimentation within 
an art form was healthy and desirable 
and that it should lead to the creation 
of completely new forms. Consequently, 
the members of Eisenstein’s collective 


8 Marie Seaton, Sergei M. Eisenstein (New 


York, 1952), p. 26. 
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believed that innovation was an essen- 
tial feature of their work. 

The necessity for innovation, how- 
ever, was only part of the theory of 
theatre that developed in the Moscow 
Proletcult. The theoreticians of the col- 
lective conceived the aims of theatre 
work in terms of a struggle against the 
ideas and techniques of the older forms 
of theatre. Along with this conception 
of the role of theatre developed the be- 
lief that the character-centered theatre 
of the nineteenth century was certain to 
die to be replaced by a theatre that 
was more directly expressive of a new 
classless society. In the place of the old 
theatre, ‘“‘where personal problems dom- 
inated and carried the audience away 
from the present into the past, or into 
the 


9995 


a preoccupation with ‘romance, 
new Proletcult theatre was to affirm the 
mass as a hero and to direct the atten- 
tion of the audience to the present. Dur- 
ing the production of his first full- 
length silent film, Strike,® Eisenstein 
made extensive use of Proletcult princi- 
ples. This is attested to by an article he 
wrote about his early film work: 


4The tenets of the Proletcult were orig- 
inally worked out by the Marxist theoretician 
A. A. Bogdanov (real name: A. A. Malinovsky, 
1873-1928) with the cooperation of A. V. Lun- 
archarsky (1875-1933) beginning about the 
year 1909. Bogdanov asserted that art was a 
social product and that its exact nature was 
conditioned by the social environment in which 
it arose. Consequently, the members of the 
Proletcult reasoned that because Russia had a 
new social environment stemming from the 
revolution it was necessary, through innova- 
tion, to find new art forms to express this 
environment. See: Edward J. Brown, The 
Proletarian Episode in. Russian Literature (New 
York, 1953), Pp. 6-10 

5 Seaton, p. 41. 

6 Strike [Stachka], 6 
Goskino, Moscow. Released 
Scenario: Eisenstein, Valeri Pletnyov, Gregori 
Aleksandrov, I. Kravchunovskii. Direction: Ei- 
senstein. Photography: Edward Tisse. Settings: 
V. Rakhals. See: Ocherki istorii sovetskogo 
kino [Outlines of the History of the Soviet 
Film] (Moscow, 1956), p. 441 and Jay Leyda, 
“The Work of Eisenstein,” in The Film Sense 
(New York, 1947), p- 219. 


reels, 1969 meters, 
April 28, 1925. 
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The break with the theater in principle was 
so sharp that in my “revolt against the the- 
ater” I did away with a very vital element ot 
theater—the story. 

At that 
brought collective and mass action onto the 
screen, in contrast to individualism and the 
“triangle” drama of the bourgeois cinema. Dis- 
conception of the 


time this seemed natural. We 


carding the individualist 


bourgeois hero, our films of this period made 
an abrupt deviation—insisting on under- 
standing of the mass as hero.? 


Certain characteristics of the Japanese 
Kabuki _ theatre fascinated Eisen- 
stein and enriched the theory of theatre 
work he developed in the Proletcult and 
later transferred to the cinema. To Eis- 
enstein the basic element of Kabuki was 
a “monism of ensemble.’’* By this he 
meant that each element of a Kabuki 
performance seemed to have equal sig- 
nificance with every other element. And 
yet each separate part or element seemed 
to contribute to one organic, unitary ef- 
fect on the spectator. To clarify this 
conception of a Kabuki ; performance, 
Eisenstein compared it to a soccer game: 


also 


Voice, clappers, mimic movement, the narra- 
tor’s shouts, the folding screens—all are so 
many backs, half-backs, goal-keepers, forwards, 
passing to each other the dramatic ball and 
driving towards the goal of the dazed spectator. 

It is impossible to speak of “accompaniments” 
in Kabuki—just as one would not say that, in 
walking or running, the right leg “accom- 
panies” the left leg, or that both of them ac- 
company the diaphragm!* 


According to Eisenstein, the Kabuki 
theatre 
organs with what at first seemed un- 
related sounds and sights. This, he sug- 
gested, was similar to the way separate 
shots and sounds could be used in the 
cinema. Working from examples of 
Kabuki which he saw in Moscow,*® Eis- 


assailed the spectator’s sense 


7S. M. Eisenstein, Film Form, 
Leyda (New York, 1949), p. 16. 

8 Ibid., p. 20. 

9 Ibid., p. 21. 

10From about 1920 Eisenstein was a close 
student of Japanese language and culture. His 


trans. Jay 
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enstein interpreted the method of con- 
struction of Kabuki in cinematic terms. 
Each element of Kabuki seemed to be a 
separate and individually constructed 
piece like a cinema shot. These elements 
or pieces were joined only in the minds 
of the spectators while watching a_per- 
formance. 

This makes the shot as a montage-piece com- 
parable to the separate scenes within the Ka- 
buki method. The basic indication of the shot 
can be taken as the final summary of its 
effect on the cortex of the brain as a whole, 
irrespective of the paths by which the ac- 
cumulated stimuli have been brought together. 
Thus the quality of the totals can be placed 
side by side in any conflicting combination, 
thereby revealing entirely new possibilities of 
montage solutions.11 

The concept of “montage,” mentioned 
above, forms the central core of Eisen- 
stein’s film theory. It is related to the 
theory he developed during his work in 
the Proletcult as well as to his specula- 
tions about the nature of Kabuki.!? For 
Eisenstein, the methods of Kabuki served 
to point out the possibilities of impli- 
cation and suggestion available to a 


stage and cinema director. In other 


words, each motion picture shot, like 
each element of Kabuki, was relative in 
meaning. Eisenstein made this relativity 
of meaning a central feature in_ his 
method of staging a theatre production 
and, later, in directing his silent films. 

He experimented first with this meth- 


closest contact with Kabuki theatre occurred in 
1928 when a troupe of Kabuki actors per- 
formed in Moscow and Leningrad. See: “The 
Unexpected,” in Film Form, pp. 18-27. 

11 Ibid., p. 67. j 

12 Montage, as a name for a system of cinema 
construction, was not unique to the films or 
the theory of Eisenstein. Other Russian film 
makers and theorists, particularly Dziga Ver- 
tov (Dennis Kaufmann, 1899-1954) and Lev 
V. Kuleshov (1899- ), had used the word 
and had experimented and theorized about 
the possibilities of meaning that varying juxta- 
positions of shots could produce. It was Eisen- 
stein, however, who most consistently devel- 
oped the interpretation of montage as a conflict 
of shots—an abrupt juxtaposition of shots 
without an intervening transition shot. 


od of construction on the stage of the 
Proletcult during the early part of 1921. 
For a production of The Mexican, an 
adaptation of a story by Jack London, 
Eisenstein suggested that a_prize-fight, 
which was a climax of the play, be staged 
realistically “in the middle of the audi- 
torium to re-create the same circum- 
stances under which a real boxing match 
takes place.”'® By staging part of the 
performance in this manner Eisenstein 
wished to create two independent, sep- 
arate, but stmnultaneous lines of action— 
one developed on stage within the frame- 
work of acting and stage conventions 
and another by a realistic, although not 
unplanned event, the fight. 

In March, 1923 Eisenstein directed 
and designed a version of a play by 
Ostrovsky retitled The Sage.1* The work 
he did in preparation for this produc- 
tion is considered by historians of the 
Russian film to be a critical point of 
development in his theoretical work 
and a point of departure for his future 
film work. In an article written to clar- 
ify and explain his staging of The 
Sage,® Eisenstein set out the earliest 
complete expression of his theory of 
theatre and cinema production. In this 
article he outlined a system of construc- 
tion called “montage of attractions.” An 
“attraction” he described in the follow- 
ing way: 

The attraction (in our diagnosis of the the- 


ater) is every aggressive moment in it, ie., 


13 Eisenstein, Film Form, p. 7. Eisenstein’s 
suggestion was greeted with enthusiasm by 
members of the Proletcult but was not carried 
out because of fire regulations. See Seaton, p. 


43- 
14 The production was based upon the play 


“Na_ visyakogo mudretsa dovol’no prostoly” 
{Enough Stupidity in Every Wise Man] written 
by Alexander N. Ostrovsky (1823-1886). Eisen- 
stein’s production is variously called The Wise 
Man and The Sage. 

15 Eisenstein, “Montazh attraksionov” [Mon- 
tage of Attractions], Lef., no. 3, 1923, 70-75 
The most important theoretical sections of 
this article appear in English translation in 
The Film Sense (New York, 1947), pp. 230-233. 
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every element of it that bring to light in the 
spectator those senses or that psychology that 
influence his experience—every element that 
can be verified and mathematically calculated 
to produce certain emotional shocks in a prop- 
er order within the totality—the only means 
by which it is possible to make the final 
ideological conclusion perceptible.16 


An individual attraction was every ele- 
ment of theatre which reacted with the 
spectator’s senses and psychological back- 
ground to produce an effect in his con- 
sciousness. It was, moreover, something 
which could be calculated and measured 
—it was sensuous, that is perceptual in 
nature and existed first in some form 
of physical action or change. 


As examples of individual attractions 
Eisenstein cited first those he described 
as directly active such as “a roll on the 
kettledrums” or “the cannon fired over 
the heads of the audience.” But his 
notion of an attraction also included 
more complex, if not more subtle, 
elements. He mentioned the French 
Theatre Guignol “where an eye is 
gouged out, an arm or leg amputated 
before the very eyes of the audience.”*’ 
An attraction could also be a situation 
or an event incorporated into the action 
of the play. In visual terms attractions 
were most clearly related to motions. 
Consequently, Eisenstein considered 
Chaplin’s work in the film a series of 
“attractions communicated by the spe- 
cific mechanics of his movement.”** In 
any case, Eisenstein insisted, the type 
of attraction he utilized was based “ex- 
clusively on the reaction of the audi- 
ence." 

Eisenstein proposed to unite individ- 
ual attractions through a montage of at- 
tractions. By montage he wished to 
guide the spectator into a “desired di- 


16 Eisenstein, The Film Sense, p. 230. 
17 Ibid., p. 231. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Ibid., p. 232. 
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rection (or a desired mood).”*° He de- 
scribed a montage of attraction as “ ‘an 
action construction’ cf arbitrarily 
selected, independent attractions 
—all from the stand of  establish- 
ing certain thematic effects.”*t He in- 
sisted that every element of theatre 
be scrutinized “for its value as a transi- 
tional, clarifying, or factual exposition 
of the basic intentional line of the stag- 
ing, rather than for its ties to logical, 
natural and literary traditional piety.”’?? 
In other words, Eisenstein wanted to 
organize the spectator’s perceptions piece 
by piece and lead him along a prescribed 
path to a goal set in advance by the di- 
rector. In order togslo,this he developed 
a system in which reality was cut into 
pieces, each piece considered an attrac- 
tion, and the pieces then reassembled in 
the order that most fitted the task the 
director set for himself. As a method of 
staging, montage of attractions relied 
less on a direct, linear, and logical flow 
of actions and events than it did on 
contrasts and juxtapositions of inde- 
pendent realistic elements. The mean- 
ing that resulted from such combina- 
tions was implied and suggested by the 
contrasts and juxtapositions of the ele- 
ments. It was not a system of subtlety 
but one of abrupt contrasts and shocks. 


The more Eisenstein developed this 
system, however, the more untenable it 
became as a method of production for 
the stage. The contrast was too great 
between those events which appeared to 
be utterly realistic and scenes which 
were staged according to conventions of 
acting and stagecraft. At least it appears 
that Eisenstein carried the contrast too 
far. The Sage was his most successful 
production because it contained ele- 
ments of satire and because it was pos- 

20 Ibid., p. 230. 


21 Ibid., p. 232. 
22 Ibid., p. 233. 
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sible to enjoy it as a “good show” like 
a circus or music-hall performance.** 
However, Eisenstein’s last stage attempt, 
Gas Masks, a play by Sergei Tretyakov, 
carried the contrast between reality and 
stage fiction beyond the point of audi- 
ence comprehension. 


This all happened because one day the di- 
rector had the marvelous idea of producing 
this play about a gas factory—in a real gas 
factory. 


23 Descriptions of Eisenstein’s production re- 
veal that it contained many circus-like ele- 
ments and resembled a music-hall review in its 
use of separate acts (i.e., attractions) which 
were performed simultaneously. See: Nicolai 
A. Lebedev, Ocherk istorii kino S.S.8.R. [Out- 
line of the History of the Film in the U.S.S.R.] 
(Moscow, 1947), p. 124 and Huntly Carter, The 
New Theater and Cinema of Soviet Russia 


(London, 1924), pp. 92-93. 


As we realized later, the real interiors of 
the factory had nothing to do with our the- 
atrical fiction. At the same time the plastic 
charm of reality in the factory became so 
strong that the element of actuality rose with 
fresh strength—took things into its own hands 
—and finally had to leave art where it could 


not command.?4 


Eisenstein, as a result of the experience 
gained in the Proletcult, transferred his 
methods to the cinema. There all in- 
dependent and separately shot elements 
could be given the appearance of real- 
ity, and there, too, the director could 
have the final control of the selection 
and arrangement of them. 


24 Eisenstein, Film Form, p. 8. 


On Criticism 


For it is much more easie to find Faults than it is to discern Beauties. To 
do the first requires but common Sence, but to do the last a Man must have 


Genius. 


—Dennis, The Impartial Critick 
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WOOLLCOTT vs. SHUBERT: DRAMATIC 
CRITICISM ON TRIAL 


BRUCE B. KLEE 


Whatever praise or, more probably, 
blame is placed today on the New York 
drama critics, at least they are recognized 
as operating in a sphere of journalistic 
freedom permitting a considerable de- 
gree of candor. But while readers today 
expect and demand such honesty and 
frankness they are nevertheless enjoying 
a phenomenon unknown in the earlier 
part of this century. Complex and elu- 
sive, this growth of free dramatic crit- 
icism is marked by a series of small 
struggles revealing its controversies and 
its advancements. One of ‘the most sig- 
nificant of these skirmishes was that 
between the New York Times’ drama 
critic, Alexander Woollcott, the 
Shubert brothers in 1915, for in that 
critical and legal contest the issues were 
clearly illuminated and, in spite of the 
judicial disposition of the case, the con- 
sequences were favorable to that free- 
dom that was gradually to become more 
and more a prerogative of the theatre 


and 


critic. 

While the immediate cause of the 
Woollcott-Shubert dispute was a review 
of the Shuberts’ production Taking 
Chances, the eruption was already in 
process before that critique appeared. 
Adapted from a German farce by Ben- 
and Taking Chances 


rimo Morgan, 


Mr. Klee is an assistant professor at Elmira 
College. 


opened at the ggth Street Theatre on 
March 17, 1915. But the Shuberts ob- 
viously amiicipated trouble with Wooll- 
cott and his colleagues for advertise- 
ments had been prepared in advance 
for all the New York newspapers the 
following day. Addressed “to the pub- 


lic,” the announcements warned: 

Do not believe everything you see in the 
notices today. Although some of the critics, 
lacking in humor, may try to make you believe 
that there is something just a 
little bit off the line in Taking Chances, the 
management is not taking any chances in ex- 
tending its assurances to you that this impres- 
sion is decidedly wrong. You will like Taking 
Chances just as the rest of the audience did 
last night when this play scored one of the 


somewhere 


most sensational comedy hits ever known in 


the American theatre.1 


Although the Shuberts’ judgment was 
arrived at before the fact it turned out 
to be considerably sound, at least in 
regard to the attitude of the critics. 
One reviewer was impressed with the 
production, six were non-committal, and 
eight were unfavorably disposed. Among 
the latter, Woollcott expressed his dis- 
approval mildly: “It is not vastly amus- 
ing.” He further elaborated: 

It may be guessed that its continental original 
was very naughty indeed ... [but] . . . out 
of deference to the far-famed sensibility of 
the American audiences the chief and _pre- 


1 The New York Times, March 18, 1915. 
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occupying concern of the adaptor was a proc- 
ess of laborious deletion. 


little more than that.2 


For the star of the play, Lou Tellegen, 
a measure of praise was extended for 
his acting prowess in. a poor script. 

‘Two weeks later when another Shu- 
bert production was to be unveiled the 
management eliminated the necessity of 
counteracting potential critical  dis- 
pleasure by merely refusing to admit 
Woollcott to the premiére at the Maxine 
Elliott Theatre. By the time the brothers 
were ready to open their Trilby two 
days later, however, an injunction had 
been secured to prohibit the Shuberts 
from barring the critic. In the resulting 
review of this work Woollcott found 
the play less entertaining than the novel 
from which it had been derived but con- 
cluded that “Trilby in its present per- 
formance has much to please and is well 
worth going to see even with the 
aid of an injunction.’’* 

By this time the court was consider- 
ing whether to continue the injunction 
pending prosecution of an action under 
the Civil Rights statute. In those early 
sessions The New York Times clearly 
outlined its position in regard to both 
Woollcott and the larger issue of dra- 
matic criticism. Through its lawyers 
the newspaper set forth the basic tenets 
of its position: 

The performance is not on display or open 
to inspection until the purchaser or patron 
has irrevocably parted with his money for 
admission. He has no means of judging the 
value or merit ot that which he is invited to 
purchase except by that which he reads or 
hears. 

The main safeguard and protection which 
the public has against the purchase of tickets 


for inferior or otherwise objectionable the- 
atrical exhibitions is afforded by the honest 


2 Ibid. 
8Ibid., April 4, 1915. 
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and impartial reviews or criticisms written by 
dramatic critics and published in newspapers. 
The plainest principles of public policy for- 
bid that the protection to the public afforded 
by honest dramatic criticism be destroyed.4 


In defense the Shuberts pointed out 
that they were not upset with The 
Times, but only with Woollcott, who 
solely as the result of prejudice, malice and 
bias against them as individuals . . . has 
made use of his opportunity to injure their 
enterprises, to adversely affect their interests, 
to impair the respect to which they are en- 
titled from the public by reason of their posi- 


tion and vocation and to hold them up to 


contempt and ridicule.5 

Supporting this contention the defense 
Woollcott reviews of 
“condemnatory character.’ “Not one 
product have they made that is entitled 
to success,’ deduced the Shubert lawyers. 
To them it was clear that Woollcott 
had been out to “wreck’’ the Shuberts’ 
business since he came to The Times the 
preceding year. The limit was reached, 
according to the defense, ‘““when an un- 
warranted attack was made by the plain- 
tiff upon the ability of Miss Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry and her acting in The 
Adventures of Lady Ursula.” As a result 
of Woollcott’s statement that “the most 
important role fell to quite inappro- 
priate hands,” they claimed that Miss 
Neilson-Terry was “terribly outraged” 
and that the aim and consequences of 
the review were to “destroy the utility” 
of the actress in the forthcoming pro- 
duction of Trilby.6 Contrary to Wooll- 
cott the Shuberts recognized her per- 
formance as “one of the greatest per- 
formances that had ever been given by 
any artist in this or in any other coun- 


Not all of the citations employed by 


quoted twenty 


4Ibid., April 8, 1915. 

5 Ibid. 

6In his subsequent review of Trilby (April 
3, 1915) Woollcott said Miss Neilson-Terry 
played her role “charmingly.” 

7 The New York Times, April 8, 1915. 
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the defense were actually from Wooll- 
cott’s reviews, according to the plain- 
tiffs. The observation that Master of 
the House was “as artistic as a load of 
coal” they credited to another member 
of the drama staff and although Wooll- 
cott admittedly labeled The White 
Feather as “funny without meaning to 
be” he contended that over-all the re- 
view was favorable. As for his succinct 
appraisal that Apartment 12-K “is quite 
vacant,” the plaintiffs argued that the 
other critics were equally unimpressed, 
the reviewer for the Globe, for example, 
calling it “one of the dullest, unfunniest, 
clumsiest farces ever inflicted.”’* 

But the Shuberts made it plain that 
concurrence by his fellow writers did not 
lessen the harm of Woollcott’s actions. 
Instead they raised the argument that 
was particularly powerful in the earlier 
days of this century: while Woollcott 
was critic they paid The Times “between 
six and seven hundred dollars a week 
for advertising the very plays that this 
man condemned.” If the newspaper be- 
lieved that the criticisms were accurate, 
said the defense, then it should not have 
accepted advertising for those plays.° 
Although not for the reason just stated, 
The Times on April ist had already re- 
fused to accept any advertisements for 
Shubert productions. 

The first general repercussion to the 
court hearings was the introduction of 
a bill in the state Senate “to prevent 
theatre owners from excluding critics.” 
Said its sponsor, Ogden L. Mills, “If 
the measure will have the effect of stop- 
ping that intimidation of theatrical 
critics which puts honest criticism to 
rout, it will be a good thing.”*° But Mr. 
Mills’ proposal was never approved. 

By April 16th, less than two weeks 
from the time Woollcott had been de- 

8Ibid., April 10, 1915. 


8Ibid., April 8, 1915. 
10 Ibid. 
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nied admission and had secured his in- 
junction against the Shuberts, Justice 
Hendrick of the state Supreme Court 
had heard all the testimony bearing on 
continuance of the order. At that time, 
accordingly, he dropped the injunction 
pending a final decision. The same day 
an order of exclusion from the Shubert 
theatres was issued against another 
critic, Walter Pritchard Eaton. Accord- 
ing to The Times Eaton “came into dis- 
favor after writing some uncomplimen- 
tary comments on two recent Shubert 
productions.” 

During the legal hiatus various ed- 
itorial writers demonstrated their con- 
cern for the Commented 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle: 


contre versy. 


If bias can be proved against Mr. Woollcott 
for condemning these attractions every rep- 
utable critic in the city may be included in 
the indictment. .. . If there is to be criticism 
at all it must be fearless and truthful.12 


Town Topics stood behind Woollcott 
in an article entitled “A Service to Crit- 
icism”: 

The Times is rendering a great service to 
dramatic critics and dramatic criticism in the 
issue it has taken with the managers who have 
excluded its critic from their playhouses. The 
time was ripe long ago for revolt against the 
dogmatic attitude of certain self-appointed 
autocrats of the theatre who arrogate to them- 
selves the right to dictate what shall be said 
about their productions.1% 


When the court decided in favor of 
Woollcott on May 18 Justice Hendrick 
referred to the state Civil Rights statute 
calling for “full and equal accommoda- 
tions, advantages and privileges of any 
place of public accommodation, resort or 
amusement.” In addition, he observed, 


the plaintiff has not been convicted of a venge- 
ful purpose. So far as the affidavits and ex- 


11 Ibid., April 16, 1915. 

12 Reprinted in The New York Times, April 
18, 1915. 

18 Reprinted in The New York Times, April 


25, 1915. 
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hibits show his judgments have often been 
favorable; and when adverse, they have fre- 
quently been in accord with criticism pub- 
lished in other papers.14 


Woollcott’s victory lasted a month— 
until the decision could be argued in 
the appellate court. Centering their case 
on the inapplicability of the Civil Rights 
act, the Shubert lawyers said their cli- 
ents would welcome the critic if he 
were to come “like any other member of 
the general public, for his own personal 
amusement,” but, they claimed, Wooll- 
cott came on business which was “in 
conflict with their own business.” Jus- 
tice Ingraham voiced the opinion that 
the critic does his “business” after he 
leaves the theatre and Justice Clark 
asked, “Aren’t you claiming the right 
to exclude anyone you don’t like?” The 
Shubert attorney, Charles Tuttle, re- 
plied-in the affirmative.® 

Legal precedent, said the Shubert in- 
terests, was against Woollcott. Lee Shu- 
bert and a group of friends, it was 
explained, had been ousted from a 
Nixon Amusement Company theatre in 
New Jersey and the courts in that state 
had not found the action illegal. Fi- 
nancial implications of the matter were 
also stressed. If criticisms of a produc- 
tion were unfavorable, contended the 
plaintiffs, 

a large section of the public is sure to with- 
hold its patronage and thereby have no judg- 
ment concerning the play except as imbibed 
from the professional reviews published upon 
the authority and with the prestige of a great 
metropolitan newspaper.17 


The Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court left the main issues un- 
resolved when it ruled in July that 
Woollcott was not entitled to an injunc- 
tion until he brought suit against the 


14 The New York Times, May 19, 1915. 
15 Ibid., June 18, 1915. 

16 Ibid. 

17 Ibid. 
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Shuberts in some specific instance where 
he had been refused admittance. At that 
time the court would decide the merits 
of the case.18 When the case reached the 
Court of Appeals the following Febru- 
ary, consequently, the final disposition of 
the dispute occurred, and the legal ques- 
tion of free dramatic criticism 
settled for the next twenty-five years. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals 
in February, 1916, shocked those who 
had equated Woollcott’s cause with their 
own concern for the American theatre. 
For the judgment was in favor of the 
Shuberts, who were told that “criticism 
displeasing to the controller of a the- 
atre is legal ground on which the critic 
may be barred from the playhouses 
under his control.” The ruling of the 
lower court, based on the Civil Rights 
law was set aside because “any discrim- 
ination not based on race, creed or color 
does not fall within the condemnation 
of the statute.”*® On the editorial page 
of the issue announcing this decision, 
The Times concluded: “It is now per- 
fectly lawful for the producers of a 
play to exclude a critic because they 
differ with him about its merits.’2° 

Newspapers were outspoken in their 
reaction to the case. “If dramatic crit- 
icism in Gotham is to be made a joke,” 
advised the Baltimore Sun, “why not 
put it on the comic page?” Noting the 
poor state of drama in New York City, 
the editorial averred that the people 
have lost confidence in the critics and 
“that confidence will not be restored by 
the exclusion of honest critics from 
Broadway theatres.”** The World gave 
warning to the public: 


was 


Let no man attend a play with a grouch 
unless he is certain to rid himself of it before 
the final curtain. If he goes forth into the 


i8sIbid., July 10, 1915. 

19Ibid., February 23, 1916. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Reprinted in The New York Times, Feb. 
ruary 26, 1916. 
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night denouncing the show and wishing he 
had his money back, the next morning he may 
find his name on the black list. 


a formidable dramatic censorship have fallen 
far short of their aim. Now that we are to 
have theatrical overseers of public opinion, 
clothed with the powers of the boycott, per- 
haps the movement will gain a new impulse.22 

For almost a year the Shubert-Wooll- 
cott controversy had commanded the in- 
terest and concern of theatre-goers. 
Taken in all its ramifications the court’s 
final decision clearly placed free dramat- 
ic criticism in serious jeopardy and the 
public resigned itself to the uncertain- 
ties of potential producer-influenced re- 
views. Their surprise must have been 
great, consequently, when they discov- 
ered a brief announcement on the ed- 
itorial page of The Times the following 
May: f 

Lee Shubert formally notified The New York 
Times yesterday that the firm of theatrical 
managers of which he is a member would 
welcome the critic or representative of The 
Times in its theatres. 

The invitation is the voluntary act of Mr. 
Shubert and comes to The Times without any 
solicitation, agreement or understanding of 
any kind.23 

The Shuberts’ action, following upon 
the heels of their triumph in court, was 
more than a moral victory for Alexander 
Woollcott—it was an unexpected but 
significant advance for unfettered dra- 
matic criticism. Setting aside the im- 
plausible possibility that the Shuberts 
had no real conviction in their court 
fight, their subsequent behavior would 
strongly indicate that they felt their 
interests were best served by accepting 


22 Reprinted in The New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1916. 
23 The New York Times, May 14, 1916 
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Woollcott and The Times even if it had 
to be on the paper’s terms. When they 
complained in the lower courts that 
through advertising they helped support 
an organization often inimical to their 
own financial concerns they were echo- 
ing a prevalent and economically under- 
standable cry. But after The Times 
tripped conventional procedure and re- 
fused to accept any Shubert advertising 
whatsoever it was the producers who 
asked to be allowed to return to the 
fold. Other newspapers were able to 
take courage from the example. Not 
only in the advertisements, furthermore, 
but also in the critic’s column the pro- 
ducers found necessary support for their 
activities. The popularity of Woollcott 
and the importance of The Times could 
not be ignored. Reviews might not al- 
ways be complimentary, but apparently 
the Shuberts, contrary to their earlier 
notice to the public, were willing to 
take the chance. 

The course of dramatic criticism from 
1916 to the present time has not been 
one of unspotted freedom and integrity, 
and even today, for example, the critics 
of Variety are theoretically barred from 
Shubert theatres, but the stand taken 
by Alexander Woollcott and The Times 
nearly a half-century ago helped to 
establish independent criticism as a 
norm from which it has become increas- 
ingly less desirable or necessary to 
deviate.** 

24New York State law upheld a_ theatre- 
owner's right to exclude a critic for reasons 
other than race, creed or color, until 1941. At 
that time the legislature approved Section 
40-b of the Civil Rights law, which guarantees 
admission to anyone over twenty-one who has 
purchased a ticket and whose speech and con- 
duct are neither abusive nor offensive and 


whose activity does not tend to a breach of 
the peace. 
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THE DRAMATIC ARTS, A 
COMPREHENSIVE TEACHING MEDIUM 


CHARLOTTE KAY MOTTER 


AETA has given its endorsement to 
the following recommendations of the 
Golden Anniversary White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth: 


That schools provide youth with opportu- 
nities for participation in creative dramatics, 
creative writing, and productions, 
under qualified leadership, to develop their 
talents and give them a basic understanding 
and critical appreciation of the theatre arts; 

That young people be given the opportunity 
to participate in dramatic productions, under 


dramatic 


the directions of qualified leaders, in order to 
acquire the emotional and_ intellectual dis- 
ciplines inherent in the theatre arts; 

That the curriculum include a program of 
motion picture and drama appreciation; 

That all schools make special provisions for 
the education of the gifted, talented, and crea- 
tive student; 

That 
facilities. 


communities provide more theatre 


The following material presents a 
purpose, a philosophy, and a plan for 
a dramatic arts program in the second- 
ary schools which it is hoped will cause 
administrators to agree that the theatre 
arts are essential in education, and, 
therefore, will enlist them in AETA’s 
efforts to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the White House Conference. 


First, a definition of the purpose of 


Miss Motter teaches at Canoga Park (Calif.) 
High School and is director of SSTC. This 


article is adapted from a speech given to the 
American Association of School Administrators 
in San Francisco, February 26, 1961. 


the dramatic arts in education is needed. 
It is the purpose of theatre in the school 
to educate, to teach. To the students. 
both actors and auditors, theatre offers 
an insight into life, behavior, and hu- 
man meaning through the impact of 
the stage. It is the task of theatre artists 
to interpret complex, abstract ideas in 
terms of understandable human 
tions. It is the privilege of the theatre 
artists to help audiences understand 
ideas which they often could not com- 
prehend without the help of civiliza- 
tion’s earliest and greatest teacher, the 
theatre. Because the valuable by-prod- 
ucts of the theatre arts in the schools 
have been so gratefully received, some 
people have lost sight of the real pur- 
pose and value of educational theatre. 
Perhaps it would be wise to state here 
that the purpose of dramatic arts in the 
schools is not to provide a place where 
the extroverts may express their aggres- 


emo- 


sion and expend excess energy; the pur- 
pose is mot to provide a do-it-yourself 
pseudo-psychiatric clinic for the border- 
line psychotic among the student popula- 
tion; the purpose is not to provide a 
wholesome recreational activity for lei- 
sure hours; the purpose is not to pro- 
vide amusement for student and parent 
audiences; the purpose is not to train 
future Zsa Zsa Gabors and Rock Hud- 
sons; the purpose is mot to raise tunds 
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to buy football uniforms for the team 
or new snare drums for the band. 

The following philosophy of the 
dramatic arts is based upon the belief 
that the purpose of theatre in the school 
is to provide general education in the 
broad area of the humanities. In recent 
years theatre in education has moved 
from extra-curricular to co-curricular 
status—from the school’s recreational 
activities into its educational function. 
Like music, literature, and art, drama 
in schools is intended primarily to en- 
hance the cultural background of the 
students by introducing them to plays 
with literary merit as well as entertain- 
ment value. In a democratic society, 
cultural experiences should not be the 
private prerogative of an elite class who 
can afford to be “patrons of the arts.” 
It is, therefore, both the privilege and 
the obligation of the drama department 
in a public school to offer opportunities 
for cultural education to all of the stu- 
dents of the school. With skillful and 
selective use of the art of the theatre, 
we can present to students in secondary 
school a large part of the lessons of 
history, of the problems of society, and 
of the beauty in human nature. 

With so versatile and effective a teach- 
ing tool as the theatre at our disposal, 
the next logical step is to decide what 
it is we want to teach to all of the stu- 
dents in the public schools of a Western 
democracy. What do we want? The 
following is a list of concepts which the 
faculty of one secondary school agreed 
should be the goals of public education: 
1. Human society should survive. 

2. Human rights are more important 
property rights. 

Every idea must be examined without prej- 


than 


udice. 

. The brotherhood of man 
stood. 
The family is the basic unit of society. 
Spiritual values—ethics, morality, religion— 
must be recognized. 


must be under- 
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. Citizenship in a democracy is made up of 
almost equal parts of rights and respon- 
sibilities. 

. An understanding that the past is the soil 
of the present and the seed of the future is 
necessary. 

Man has a capacity and a need for aesthetic 
appreciation. 


This list could be revised or supple- 
mented, but it will serve for the purpose 
of discussion. If these ideas are so val- 
uable that we want to be certain that 
they are not merely presented but 
absorbed by everyone, one of the most 
effective means of teaching them is 
through theatre. Finding plays to pre- 
sent to high school audiences which will 
teach these vital concepts is a work 
worthy of the best efforts of the best 
theatrical artists and the best educators 
in the nation! 

For example, the idea that human 
society, albeit imperfect, should survive 
has never been so well expressed, nor 
so effectively taught, as through the 
presentation of Thornton Wilder’s The 
Skin of Our Teeth. How long would it 
take a master teacher of history and 
literature to teach all of the ideas in 
this play? Could even the best teacher 
interpret these ideas in terms of human 
experiences with which the students 
could empathize, and therefore under- 
stand, as Mr. Wilder has done? 

The principle which the United Na- 
tions has endorsed that human rights 
are more important than property rights 
can be beautifully and amusingly com- 
municated to young people through the 
presentation of a play like The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, or perhaps You 
Can’t Take It With You. 

The importance of examining every 
idea without prejudice has seldom been 
so clearly defined as by Henrik Ibsen 
in An Enemy of the People. Could a 
high school student, either in the au- 
dience or on the stage, fail to gain 
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greater understanding through this play 
or Inherit the Wind, or any of several 
good plays on similar themes? 


Each of the additional six concepts 
could be illustrated in like manner, but 
those familiar with the world’s great 
plays will have no trouble in supplying 
their own lists. 

This, then, is the philosophy which 
should guide those who are responsible 
for the dramatic arts in education: use 
the theatre, which incidentally is the 
original audio-visual aid, to teach stu- 
dents those things which we consider 
essential to the education of all of the 
citizens of our country—the lessons of 
history, the problems of society, the 
beauty in human nature. 


Defining the purpose of dramatic arts 
in education and justifying a philosophy 
of dramatic arts in education, however, 
can be meaningless without a_ plan 
through which we can fulfill that pur- 
pose and translate that philosophy into 


action. The plan for the dramatic arts 
in the schools can be considered in four 
parts: the teacher, the curriculum, the 
space and equipment, and the integra- 
tion of the dramatic arts activities and 
productions with the curriculum of the 
entire school. 

The teacher-director of the dramatic 
arts program in the school must, first 
of all, be a subject-matter specialist in 
the theatre. He should have a major in 
theatre arts in his college training, and 
some experience, either in college or 
outside, in acting, directing, and tech- 
nical theatre. The fact that an enthu- 
siastic young English or Physical Educa- 
tion teacher has always loved the theatre 
and was in charge of organizing the 
stunt nights for his college fraternity is 
not sufficient qualification for him to 
be assigned the demanding task of 
handling the dramatic arts program in 
a school. After all, no one would hire 


the head cheerleader to coach the foot- 
ball team in a high school, and no one 
would assign a teacher who plays the 
harmonica by ear to conduct the school 
orchestra. Of course this specialist in 
theatre must also be a good teacher if 
he is to be handling the dramatic arts 
program. If his student teaching is prop- 
erly supervised, however, the theatre 
arts major will either become a capable 
teacher or will not appear as an appli- 
cant for a high school job, because he 
will not have his teaching credential. 
If the plan for the comprehensive 
dramatic arts program is to succeed, it 
must be executed by a teacher-director 
who is well prepared in the subject 
matter of theatre. 


Once the qualified teacher is ob- 
tained, the establishment of a sound 
curriculum, through which students can 
learn the arts and crafts of theatre, is 
the next step in the plan for the dramat- 
ic arts in education. Suggestions about 
the courses in this area which should 
be offered in high schools would be 
somewhat impractical without first find- 
ing a place for them in the crowded 
curriculum. How can the theatre arts 
be squeezed into a curriculum which 
is already bulging at the seams? 


By the time a student meets all of his 
requirements, he has little time left for 
elective subjects. If the important 
courses in the arts are to survive, a way 
must be found to offer them so that the 
students enrolled may apply credits 
earned in the arts to college entrance. 
In regard to its application to either 
graduation requirements or college en- 
trance requirements, dramatics arts is 
neither fish nor fowl. In some schools 
it is part of the fine arts department, in 
others it is an independent department, 
in others it is part of the speech depart- 
ment, in others part of the English 
department, and in some it is classified 
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as a practical art. Students are more apt 
to be able to enroll in courses in the 
dramatic arts if English elective credit 
is given for those courses than if it is 
classified in any other category. Cer- 
tainly a course in dramatic arts is of 
as much value to the students as the 
standard English elective courses in 
Journalism, Shakespeare, English  Lit- 
erature, etc. The courses in the dramatic 
arts which deal primarily with stage 
craft can properly be accredited as in- 
dustrial arts courses. The classes in stage 
art, theatre design, costume design, can 
be quite properly accredited as art 
classes. It is possible, therefore, to offer 
more complete programs in the dramat- 
ic arts without radical changes in the 
graduation and college entrance re- 
quirements. 

Most senior high schools could and 
should offer the following courses in 
the dramatic arts and related areas: 
Drama I—An introduction to the dramatic 

arts. This class should be open to all stu- 
dents in the school. The course should help 
the students develop an appreciation of 
the theatre arts, and should lead them to 
discriminating tastes in all of the theat- 
rical media. It should teach the history of 
the theatre in Western Civilization, from 
primitive times up to the present, in rela- 
tionship to the political and social history 
which is studied in the social studies de- 
partment of the school. Dramatic litera- 
ture, from the Golden Age of Greece to 
the present, should also be studied in this 
class. Finally, the beginning drama _ class 
should teach students elementary 
techniques of performance in the theatre 
arts, such as pantomine, body movement, 
voice and diction, oral interpretation, and 
character portrayal. 


some 


Drama II—This course should be available to 
those students who have shown a strong 
interest and some ability in the theatrical 
performing arts. In the class, the study of 
dramatic literature and theatre history 
should be expanded. Advanced training in 
the art of acting should be offered, and 
the students should be given an oppor- 
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tunity to perform in short plays before an 
audience. 


Production—This course should be avail- 
able to those students who have been out- 
standing in the two preceding courses. It 
should emphasize the performing aspects of 
theatre and should serve the school by 
preseniing complete productions of educa- 
tionally valuable plays. The students in 
this class may further develop short scenes 
from the plays, and concert readings of 
plays. Since the material dealt with in 
each semester, stu- 
repeat the 


Play 


is different 
dents allowed to 
play production class,-for credit, as often 
as their schedules permit them to do so. 


this class 
should be 


Stage Craft—This class should be available 
both to students of drama whose primary 
interest seems to lie in the technical aspects 
and to students from the in- 
dustrial arts department. The students 
enrolled should learn to construct and to 
use scenery, to operate and plan lighting, 
and to operate and plan sound effects in 
the theatre. It should be their job to plan 
and to execute the technical aspects of 
all the theatrical productions and assem- 
blies of the school. 


of theatre 


Stage Art and Design—This class should be 
available to students primarily interested 
in art. They should study the history of 
costume and design in various theatrical 
periods, and should design the produc- 
tions done by the school’s play production 
class. They should also do the painting and 
decorating of the sets. 


Because all of the above suggested classes 
involve individual performance and 
participation, the enrollment in each 
class be held to a maximum of 25 stu- 
dents. 


The next step in the plan for the 
dramatic arts in education is to provide 
adequate space and equipment for the 
function of this program. Although the 
details of this space and equipment 
should be left to experts, it might be 
wise to list the minimum essentials. 
There should be a drama class room 
which can be used both for classes and 
rehearsals. This class room should be 
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equipped with a stage and should have 
enough audience area to accommodate 
small groups who are viewing labora- 
tory performances. In addition, there 
should be a theatre or auditorium with 
a stage large enough to accommodate 
major productions, completely staged, 
and a larger audience area. 

The fourth and final phase of the 
plan for the dramatic arts in education 
is the integretation of the dramatic arts 
with the school activities and curric- 
ulum. Is is only when theatre is used 
as a teaching tool that the teacher, cur- 
riculum, students, and space and equip- 
ment which I have suggested here can 
be fully justified in the modern high 
school. The possibilities of using the 
art of the theatre and theatre trained 
students to make the teaching of a 
variety of subject matter disciplines 
more effective are almost limitless. 

Certainly the obvious and 
closely related subject matter which can 
be taught through the theatre arts is 
English. Every high school literature 
book contains some dramatic literature. 
Students in the play production class 
may be required to prepare five to ten 
minute scenes from the plays which 
appear in the various literature text- 
books used in the school. These scenes 
may then be made available to the 
teachers of English for presentation in 
their classrooms at the time that each 
play is being studied. In addition to 
presenting the scene which each English 
class wants, the play production stu- 
dents can prepare a brief introduction 


most 


to the theatre, the playwright, and the 
play as a whole. Students of the various 
drama classes can also prepare oral read- 
ings of the poetry which appears in the 
English books, and may be called upon 


to read these selections to individual 


English Classes. 

Programs designed to supplement the 
teaching of the social studies by having 
the theatre-trained students present con- 
cert readings of famous plays which are 
based upon either history, biography, or 
an important idea in the democratic 
philsophy, offer another means of en- 
riching the education of high school 
students. These readings require no 
staging beyond the use of music stands 
and stools.? 

This then is a plan which can make 
the dramatic arts a comprehensive teach- 
ing medium. 

Although it is the responsibility of 
the members of AETA to define the 
purpose of the dramatic arts in the 
schools, to develop a philosophy for the 
dramatic arts, and to create and execute 
a plan for the dramatic arts, the school 
administrators must finally be respon- 
sible for the success or failure of these 
plans. It will not be possible for theatre 
educators to make the contribution to 
education which they can and should 
make until administrators recognize the 
need and call on the theatre specialist 
to answer that need. 


1For a more detailed treatment of ways of 
integrating the curriculum see: Charlotte Kay 
Motter, “A Method of Integrating the High 
School Drama Program,” ETJ, XII (May, 1960), 
94-97- 
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PROSPECTUS FOR RESEARCH IN 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


JED H. DAVIS 


Academic research in children’s the- 
atre is relatively young. Less than thirty 
years have passed since the first thesis 
was accepted, and since then sixty-six 
master’s and seven doctoral degrees 
have been granted with emphasis in 
theatre for children. Of this number, 
thirty-eight theses could be classified as 
“creative,” nineteen as “descriptive,” 
eight as “historical,” five as “critical,” 
and three could be called loosely “ex- 
perimental.” Some of these theses have 
combined elements of creative and de- 
scriptive research, and a few have com- 
bined creative and experimental ap- 
proaches to specific problems. In addi- 
tion to these studies of formal drama for 
children, twenty-five master’s and four 
doctoral studies have been reported in 
the related area of creative dramatics.? 


Students of children’s theatre have, 
obviously, emphasized the creative 
aspects of the field. Both playwriting 
and production problems have received 
considerable attention. It is evident, 
however, that much more experimental 


Jed H. Davis is Assistant Professor of Speech 
and Drama at the University of Kansas. 

1 Corinne M. Chandler, “Organization and 
Conduct of Drama for Children” (unpublished 
Master’s thesis, University of Oklahoma, 1932). 

2Figures based on Jed H. Davis, “A 
Partial List of Research in Children’s The- 
atre” (Children’s Theatre Conference Research 
Committee compilation, 1957-1960, _mimeo- 
graphed). 


research is needed on which to found 
the creative studies of the future. 

While it may seem self-evident, one 
is impelled to state that children’s the- 
atre is worthy of investigation—as 
worthy as any branch of theatre, the- 
atre activity, or aspect of theatrical pro- 
duction. The prospective graduate stu- 
dent is, however, confronted with sev- 
eral disconcerting factors when select- 
ing children’s theatre as a possible field 
for research. 

First, he is faced with the dominance 
of creative and descriptive study, gen- 
erally at the master’s level. Much of 
this appears to be superficial, and some 
of it has been conducted at institutions 
where no actual children’s theatre work 
is done. Few first-rate samples are avail- 
able on which he can model his own 
research plans. 

Second, probably an outgrowth of 
the first factor, the would-be children’s 
theatre scholar too often is confronted 
with active discouragement on the part 
of those responsible for directing grad- 
uate research. These people frequently 
have little regard for the field as an 
area of investigation. They ascribe to 
it little if any academic validity. Child 
psychologists, speech correctionists, so- 
ciologists, pediatricians, and elementary 
education specialists would, indeed, be 
quite surprised to learn how prevalent 
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these attitudes are among speech and 
drama administrators. 


As evidence of the above assertions, 
the 1958 survey by the Children’s The- 
atre Conference may be cited. As of 
that year, only two-hundred twenty of 
the thousands of colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States offered any 
work at all in the field to either grad- 
uates or undergraduates. An early in- 
terest in academic children’s theatre 
can thus be established at only a rela- 
tively few institutions, and a much 
smaller number (forty-three in 1958) 
offer graduate work. To pursue his 
study at the doctoral level, a children’s 
theatre scholar must limit his choice to 
possibly fewer than ten institutions in 
this country. While the existence of 
curricular and co-curricular programs 
in children’s drama is possibly not an 
infallible index of administrative atti- 
tude, one suspects a fairly high correla- 
tion. 

Third, probably a logical continua- 
tion of the first and second factors, the 
children’s theatre scholar has difficulty 
envisioning effective methodologies for 
the complex problems of experimental 
research with children. Suitable models, 
we have noted, do not exist. Models in 
related fields of research are unfamiliar 
to him since they have not constituted 
a part of the training usually received 
at the undergraduate level. 

Thus, the prospective children’s the- 
atre graduate student finds that he is 
considering study in a complex and 
enigmatic field which is accorded aca- 
demic status in all too few institutions. 
If this unfortunate cycle is to be re- 
versed—if able scholars are to be en- 
couraged to contribute knowledge to 
the field and thereby gain the respect 


2 Agnes Haaga, “A Directory of American 
Colleges and Universities Offering Training in 
Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics,” 
ET] 


(May, 1958), 150-163. 


of speech and drama administrators who 
will direct more promising students in- 


to its ranks—then children’s theatre 
workers themselves must not take ref- 
uge in the relative newness of the field. 
They must adopt an attitude of in- 
quiry. They must turn their attention 
to depth of study rather than geographi- 
cal expansion. They must recognize 
that their playwrights, directors, actors, 
and designers have operated too long 
on clichés and speculation and _ intui- 
tion. They must recognize the need 
for a solid basis in fact for what seems 
to be true. 

A number of problem areas can be 
identified in the general field of chil- 
dren’s theatre. Even partial answers, 
arrived at through reliable means, 
would be an important contribution to 
knowledge and of immense value to 
workers. The suggested questions are 
not the only ones for which answers are 
needed, but they at least serve to sug- 
gest that the possibilities are broad in- 
deed. It will be noted that much of the 
need centers around the nature of the 
child audience and that the kind of re- 
search indicated is largely experimental. 


I. CONCEPTUALIZATION 

What, if anything, does a child de- 
rive from a children’s theatre perform- 
ance? Are new concepts formed or are 
old ones reinforced or modified? 

Does the performance bring about 
any change in attitude on a_ specific 
topic? 

Is there any advantage in achieving 
an attitude change by the theatrical 
performance method over other meth- 
ods such as direct teaching, creative 
diramatics, or other art experience? 


If a play contains “levels of mean- 
ing” (literal, allegorical, anagogical), 
how much of each does a child derive? 

In what forms are concepts derived 
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from a performance manifested in the 
lives of the children? How much “‘carry- 
over” is there? 

Since most studies conclude that the 
chief factor in the effectiveness of any 
teaching method is the quality of the 
person doing the teaching, does this 
principle apply in the case of the chil- 
dren’s theatre director? 

Are the visual or the aural aspects of 
the production more important in 
affecting the process of conceptualiza- 
tion? 

Which of the various “overt response 
patterns” indicate conceptual change? 

How permanent are the changes? 


Il. IDENTIFICATION 

What are the predominant patterns 
of single character or group identifica- 
tion among members of a child audi- 
ence? 

What age characteristics may be 
noted in this regard? 

Does identification ever center around 
the antagonist, and if so under what 
circumstances? 

Are there any sex differences in the 
process of identification? 

Are there any identification patterns 
that may be associated with socio-eco- 
nomic factors? 

Do children identify more readily 
with child or adult heroes? 


III. SyMBoLic PERCEPTION AND 
INTERPRETATION 
What associations are evoked by 
color in the visual aspects of a chil- 
dren’s theatre production? 
Is hue or intensity the more critical 
factor in these associations? 
What interpretation is given to 
curved, jagged, or straight lines in the 
visual aspects of production? 


How much ability do the children 
possess to “fill in setting details” from 
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their imaginations? What is the mini- 
mum of concrete representa »n_ for 
accurate completion in the minds of 
the children? What age characteristics 
may be noted in this regard? What effect 
do the spoken lines have on the process 
of completion? 

If the same script is produced in sev- 
eral setting styles for equated groups 
of children, what differences occur in 
thematic interpretation? 


IV. Errects OF PARTICIPATION IN 
PLAYS ON CHILDREN 

What changes occur in children dur- 
ing the play production period? 

Are the values customarily stated ac- 
tually achieved? 

What variables of the directing proc- 
ess affect the achievement of these 
values? 


V. THe Mass MEDIA AND THE 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 

What has been the effect of increased 
exposure to the mass media with re- 
spect to age level interest patterns? 

Are modern children actually “far 
more sophisticated” in their tastes as 
a result of this exposure? 

What attitudes and concepts thus de- 
rived affect their reception of plays 
for children? 

Are the mass media producing any 
changes in production style preferences? 


VI. MiIscELLANEOUS 

In what specific ways can play pro- 
duction by handicapped children be of 
help to the participants? 

What is the true relationship between 
children’s theatre and creative dramat- 
ics at various age levels? 

What factors contribute to periodic 
loss of attention in a children’s theatre 
production? Are these factors princi- 
pally matters of playwriting, directing, 
or acting? 
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What kind of acting is best for chil- 
dren's _theatre—“method,” presenta- 
tional, romantic? 

What constitutes “beauty” in the 
children’s theatre? What purposes does 
it serve? What forms does it take? 

How does the structure of the the- 
atre itself affect the reception of a 
play performance? Is there an ideal 
size of auditorium? Is there an ideal 
method of staging children’s plays— 
arena, proscenium, half-round, etc.? 

Is_ there any correlation between 
attendance at the children’s theatre and 
later theatre-going habits? 

Does attendance at the children’s 
theatre over a period of time have any 
effect on general artistic judgment? 

These and many other basic questions 
need to be answered for the future 
progress of children’s theatre. A similar 
list could be compiled for the field of 
creative dramatics. Neither field should 
be without concrete evidence to sup- 
port its work. 

The statement that the answers to 
these questions will not be easy to get 
should serve as a needed challenge 
rather than a deterrent. We must study 
the methodology of child development 
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research and adapt it to suit our needs. 
We must learn the importance of con- 
trols, recognizing the possible variables, 
and carefully limit the subject being in- 
vestigated. If our own backgrounds are 
limited, we must get the help of au- 
thorities in questionnaire wording, of 
experts in interviewing, and of statisti- 
cians who can interpret correctly the 
meaning of our results. We must turn 
to other social sciences for insight into 
the implications of our work. Some of 
the studies will continue over a period 
of years, and some will stretch far be- 
yond the walls of the auditorium. Class- 
room teachers, parents, school adminis- 
trators, and recreation leaders must be 
enlisted to help give our research valid- 
ity. 

Interested laymen have largely been 
responsible for the astounding growth 
of the children’s theatre over the past 
half-century. Growth in the next half- 
century will depend to a large degree 
on the depth of the roots put down by 
highly trained specialists working with 
established college and university labo- 
ratory facilities and personnel. They 
must provide the foundation for the 
children’s theatre of the future. 
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A NOTE ON THE NEW STAGECRAFT 
IN AMERICA 


ORVILLE K. LARSON 


Most students of the new stagecraft in 
America are familiar with the exhibition 
of stage designs by American designers 
held at the Bourgeois Galleries in New 
York between April 5th and April 26th, 
1919. Although several smaller ex- 
hibitions preceded the Bourgeois show 
in New York, the very first exhibition of 
the new stagecraft in America was held 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts in the fall 
of 1914. It was assembled and arranged 
by Samuel J. Hume. The artists repre- 
sented included Gordon Craig, Leon 
Bakst, several of Max Reinhardt’s 
scenic designers, Joseph Urban, Robert 
Edmond Jones, and Mr. Hume, who 
constructed ten models of stage settings 
and a model stage demonstrating a con- 
tinental sliding stage and kuppelhorizont 
or plastic dome for the exhibition. 


In the course of some research on 
twentieth century American scene de- 
sign several years ago, because references 
to this exhibition are few, I wrote to 
Mr. Hume for first hand information. 
Mr. Hume replied generously with a 


Orville K. Larson is Associate Professor in 
Fine Arts at Ohio University. 

1 Although Kenneth Macgowan, in his re- 
view of the New York showing, was correct in 
calling this exhibition “America’s First Ex- 
hibition of the New Stagecraft,” Theatre Maga- 
zine, XXI (Jan. 1915), 28, he failed to men- 
tion that the show originated in Cambridge or 
to give Hume credit for its creation. 


long explanatory letter which I believe 
will be of interest to students of this 
particular period of American scene 
design beyond the fact that these are 
the observations of an artist who in- 
fluenced greatly the establishment of 
the new stagecraft in America. Theatre 
historians, for example, have generally 
associated Samuel J. Hume with the 
Arts and Crafts Theatre in Detroit 
where his greatest influence seems to 
date from 1916. His letter reveals, how- 
ever, that Hume was quite active in the 
promulgation of the principles of the 
new stagecraft several years earlier and 
to a degree some historians of the 
American theatre, such as Oliver Sayler, 
for example, have failed to realize.? 
Although it is that Robert 
Edmond Jones would have eventually 
found his way to Broadway, Hume's 


certain 


explanation of the coincidence which 
actually led to Jones’ commission to 
design The Man Who Married A Dumb 
Wife on Broadway has intrinsic _his- 


torical interest. Mr. Hume _ has 
erously allowed me to share his letter 
with ETJ readers. Except for the dele- 
tion of a few personal references to the 
writer, it is quoted in full. 


gen- 


2Oliver Sayler, Our American Theatre 


(New York, 1923), 9, 65, and 126. 
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6 December, 1952 
Berkeley, California 
Dear Mr. Larson: 

In regard to the exhibition which I prepared 
single-handed in 1914 (not 1912), I had just 
finished a year of graduate work at Harvard 
taking a Masters degree in the early summer 
of 1914. I had a very large studio in central 
Cambridge which had once been a gymnasium. 
I had a lot of material in the form of photo- 
graphs and reproductions which I had _ col- 
lected in Europe and I also had available the 
material Cheney and Moderwell had collected 
for their books, which appeared simultaneously 
with the opening of my exhibition in the 
autumn of 1914.3 Moderwell was at the open- 
ing and spoke, carrying in his hand the first 
copy, unbound, of his book Theatre of Today. 
Cheney, I had of course known here in 
Berkeley, intimately. I was also a good friend 
of Joseph Urban, who had made some beauti- 
ful models for opera settings at the Boston 
Opera. I had built a model stage in the studio, 
with a sliding stage and kuppelhorizont or sky 
dome, both new German devices at that time. 
I worked all summer, every day. I had some 
original sketches of Bobby Jones (R. E. Jones) 
who was at that time in Germany with Rein- 
hardt. When the show opened, it was visited 
by H. T. Parker, the famous drama critic of 
the Boston Transcript, who got very excited 
and gave the show a full double page spread 
with pictures. This attracted a lot of atten- 
tion; the war was on. The New York Stage 
Society, under the presidency of Emily Hap- 
good, had planned to bring a show from Eu- 
rope, but the war stopped that. They invited 


3 Note: Sheldon W. Cheney and Hiram K. 
Moderwell. Hume refers here to Cheney’s The 
New Movement In The Theatre (New York, 
1914). 

4Note: A microfilm copy of Samuel J. 
Hume’s scrapbook of this period, containing 
all the press stories of this exhibition, is in the 
Dept. of Theatrical Arts, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


me to come to New York and put on the show 
under their auspices. This, I did. We had an 
excellent layout on Fifth Avenue, on the 
ground floor and the show was visited by large 
numbers of visitors. Just as we were about to 
open, Bobby Jones arrived from Europe, broke, 
but with lots of original sketches, etc. I put 
him in charge of the show and to deliver the 
talk on the sky-dome and demonstrate it.5 He 
was automatically transferred to the staff of 
Granville-Barker, who had come over under 
the auspices of the N. Y. Stage Society.6 It was 
there that he did The Man Who Married A 
Dumb Wife, his first show in this country. I 
had to go back to Cambridge and Bobby 
handled the show until it closed. I had, in the 
meantime, been invited to show at the Art 
Institute. So, I took it to Chicago for three 
weeks in the middle of the winter. Then to 
Detroit and Cleveland. We got a good deal of 
publicity in all these places. Crowds visited 
it in Chicago. 


This is roughly the story. One could elabor- 
ate indefinitely. I was the only one in the 
country who had actually worked with Craig 
and knew what he was talking about. Baker's 
47 Workshop, in which I produced the first 
show done, was getting a lot of publicity at 
the time. The Provincetown, the Bandbox, and 
the groups out of which the Theatre Guild 
emerged were breaking out at this time. It 
was a very interesting and exciting time. The 
so-called ‘‘amateurs” were on their way to 
take over Broadway. 

Cordially yours, 
(signed) Samuel J, Hume 


5 Jones published an excellent description of 
the model and the system used to light the 
sky-dome; see “Stage Lighting, Its Illustrative 
Power in the Theatre Illustrated,” New York 
Times, Nov. 21, 1914, 12. 


6 Note: Harley Granville-Barker was im- 
ported from England to direct the American 
premier of George Bernard Shaw’s Androcles 
and the Lion. 
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NOTES ON THE DECLINE OF 
PROVINCIAL DRAMA IN 
ENGLAND, 1530-1642 


WARD WILLIAMSON 


There are certain phenomena in his- 
tory such that once we have learned 
enough about them to give them a name 
we are often tempted to substitute the 
name for a detailed knowledge of the 
phenomena. I am concerned at the 
moment with “the decline of the stage” 
in England prior to the Commonwealth 
period. This phrase, as I understand it, 
is used to refer to either or both of 
two separate occurrences: the virtual 
disappearance of the traditional pro- 
vincial religious stage by the 1570's, 
and the gradual elimination of the Lon- 
don professional stage some seventy 
years later. These “declines” have been 
subjected to a great deal of scholarly 
attention in modern times, and by now 
most persons with a concern for the- 
atre history realize that what happened 
in both instances was not so much a 
decline as an outright suppression. 
Gardiner, for example, has convincingly 
traced the active suppression of the 
English religious stage in provincial 
towns.! Likewise, Salter has disposed of 
the notion of the “secularization” and 
interior decay of the religious drama at 
Chester.* 


Mr. Williamson is a graduate student at the 
State University of Iowa. 

1 Harold C, Gardiner, S.J., Mysteries’ End 
(New Haven, 1946). 

2F. M. Salter, Mediaeval Drama in Chester 
(Toronto, 1955). 


That the periods of the waning reli- 
gious stage and of the burgeoning pro- 
fessional stage were closely related in 
many regards has most recently been 
brought to our attention by the ex- 
haustive and persuasive work of Wick- 
ham, who is in the process of defining 
the numerous and complex relation- 
ships between the great period of Eng- 
lish drama and the many earlier dramat- 
ic manifestations which influenced and 
enriched it.* With such fine scholars 
giving their attention to these matters 
in an attempt to find the causes of what 
happened, it would, I think, be inter- 
esting to go back and look at some of 
the effects. And since London is prob- 
ably the most investigated town in the- 
atre history, let us look rather at the 
situation in the provinces—an obvious 
choice for the religious stage, but also 
revelatory of the later trends in the pro- 
fessional theatre as well. 

I should like to do two things. First, 
by examining the available published 
material on sixteenth and seventeenth 
century English towns, form some 
quantitative notion of what actually 
happened to the religious and to the 
secular stages in the period from abqut 
1530 to the formation of the Common- 
wealth. The question to be answered 


*Glynne Wickham, Early English Stages, 
Vol. I (New York, 1959). 
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here is simply how much dramatic ac- 
tivity of a given kind was occurring at 
different times. Secondly, having ob- 
served the quantitative changes, what 
more general matters can we assemble 
which reflect these changes in the indi- 
vidual towns—in, for example, the ac- 
tivities of actors, aldermen, and church- 
men? It is a factual picture of what 
actually happened which I am striving 
to build up, then, not an analysis of 
causes. 


To make this study manageable | 
have selected fifteen towns* scattered 
throughout England for which there is 
some available information on early 
dramatic activity, and I have further 
selected three decades in which to 
carry out the quantitative comparisons: 
the 1530's, the 1580’s, and the 1690's. 
However, one must realize that the 
kind and amount of information avail- 
able from sixteenth century English 
towns forces me to speak only of general 
trends in the group as a whole and not 
of individual towns. 


I have also had to make certan arbi- 
trary decisions, as for example, in a 
town where it seems that a Corpus 
Christi play was given more or less regu- 
larly though not every year throughout 
a decade, I have arbitrarily assigned 
eight performances to that town for 
that decade, and so on. Further, there is 
occasionally some difficulty in deciding 
whether an entry in a town’s records 
refers to a religious or to a secular play. 
This is particularly true during the 
earliest decade in question, the 1530's. 
Some of the noblemen who had com- 
panies were obviously Catholic and 
might, particularly in the north and 
west of England, have religious plays 


4The towns are: Bristol, Canterbury, 
Chester, Coventry, Doncaster, Dover, Ipswich, 
Kendal, Leicester, Manningtree, Norwich, 
Shrewsbury, Wakefield, Worcester, York. 


as well as interludes done by their serv- 
ants. 

I trust, therefore, that the reader will 
bear in mind the practical limits on 
the absolute validity of the “statistical” 
material presented. Nevertheless, the re- 
sultant information shows such a clear 
and decisive tendency that even if many 
of the contributing facts were changed, 
the same trend would necessarily 
emerge, and it is this trend which in- 
terests me. 

First, then, the religious stage: What 
happened in the provinces in the face 
of the stream of directives which issued 
from the various Tudor Privy Councils 
and had as their aim the control or 
supression of various aspects of the the- 
atre? Although the 1530’s saw Henry 
VIII assume the headship of the church 
in England and dissolve the monas- 
teries, the religious plays did not stop 
instantly by any means. These plays had 
a long tradition of annual performances 
and were extremely popular with the 
citizens: there are many instances of 
the citizens of a town trying to have 
the plays reinstated even after they had 
finally been put down. 


In some towns the traditional reli- 


gious plays disappear quite early. In 


Ipswich we find the Corpus Christi play 
given in 1517 and 1520, but in 1521 
we are told that it was “laid aside,” and 
finally as early as 1531 appears the sad 
note, “laid aside forever.”> In Hereford 
in 1548 the corporation ruled that since 
the pageants were no longer given, the 
guilds should contribute the money 
which they used to spend on them to 
the upkeep of the town walls, cause- 
ways, and the like.® A look at our sam- 
ple will make clear the trend apparent 
in Ipswich and Hereford. For the dec- 


5E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage 
(Oxford, 1903), Il, 372. All spellings in this 
paper have been modernized. 

6 Ibid., p. 369. 
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ade 1530-1539 I find indications of some 
117 performances in the fifteen towns 
of the sample.’ By the 1580's, though, 
virtually the only known activity any- 
where is at Kendal and Manningtree. 
These towns managed to continue their 
religious plays into the seventeenth cen- 
tury (surprising in the case of Manning- 
tree which is on the east coast and only 
some fifty miles from London). In Hey- 
wood’s Apology for Actors (1612) he 
says, “To this day there be towns that 
hold the privilege of their fairs and 
other charters by yearly stage-plays, as at 
Manningtree in Suffolk, Kendal in the 
North, and others.”** One wonders what 
the others were and, of course, to what 
extent the religious content remained 
in the plays. 

Hence in the period 1530-1580, as we 
expected, the religious stage is virtually 
eliminated from England. It tends to 
be abandoned earliest in the eastern 


provinces and later in the north and 


west. Gardiner has pointed out that 
the east had been most receptive to the 
ideas of the Protestant government and 
also most susceptible to influence from 
the Reformation lands of Europe.® Let 
us look at the happenings in a few of 
the towns fong famous for their cycles 
of religious plays. Notice that. most of 
the events to follow take place in the 
seventies. 

In 1576 the city of Wakefield sought 
and obtained the permission of the 
Diocesan Court of High Commission at 
York to do their Corpus Christi play. 
But the court made the proviso that 


7 Data collected from Chambers, The Medi- 
aeval Stage; Gardiner; Alfred Harbage, Annals 
of English Drama, 975-1700; William Kelly, 
Notices of the Drama and Other Amusements 
at Leicester. Any play known to have religious 
subject matter is counted here as a religious 
play, including Bishop Bale’s anti-Catholic 
works. 

8 Cited by Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, 
Il, 384. 

® Gardiner, pp. 71-72. 
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in the said play no pageant be used or set 
forth wherein the majesty of God the Father, 
God the Son, or God the Holy Ghost, or the 


administration of either the sacraments of 


baptism or of the Lord’s Supper be counter- 
feited or represented, or anything played 
which tend to the maintenance of superstition 
and idolatry or which be contrary to the laws 
of God or of the realm.1° 


If it was played one wonders what was 
left of it. 

Chester experienced a series of difh- 
culties over its cycle in the ‘seventies. 
There must have been considerable 
popular pressure to have the plays 
done, for we find two different mayors 
in trouble with the crown over the per- 
formances. In 1571 Mayor Hankey was 
summoned before the Privy Council to 
explain why he had permitted a_per- 
formance of the Chester cycle at Whit- 
suntide.*t Three years later his successor 
Sir John Savage got into even more 
trouble when he permitted the _per- 
formance of the plays in 1574 in the 
face of instructions to the contrary from 
both the Archbishop of York and the 
Lord President of the North. A local 
record reads: “This year the said Sir 
John Savage caused the popish plays 
of Chester to be played the Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday after 
Midsummer day in contempt of an in- 
hibition and the Primate’s letters from 
York and from the Earl of Hunting- 
ton.”?2 Notice that the plays are now 
called “popish.” This date, 1574, is 
apparently the last time the Chester 
cycle was performed, although there 
were attempts to get it put on as late 
as 1600. 

At York there are three plays to con- 
sider. Performances of the Creed play 
are not recorded after 1568, and the 
Corpus Christi cycle, a work which had 
been performed regularly in York since 


10Ibid., p. 78. 
11 Wickham, p. 115. 
12 Salter, pp. 51-52. 
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the fourteenth century, had its Marian 
elements deleted as early as 1548 and 
received its final performance in 1569." 
This leaves the Paternoster play. In 1572 
an “amended” version of this play was 
performed. After seeing it, Archbishop 
Grindal demanded to see the playbook, 
which he then impounded and _ never 
returned—a favorite device for sup- 
pressing plays." 

In some towns the only way for the 
Corpus Christi plays to survive was to 
become secular (and they will show up 
in our count of secular plays). Thus in 
Coventry the pageants were omitted 
from 1580 until 1584, at which time 
John Smythe of Oxford was commis- 
sioned to write a new play which would 
presumably be safe to perform. Called 
The Destruction of Jerusalem, it was 
produced at considerable expense by 
the guilds. It seems not to have been 
very popular, however, and in 1591 
plans were again made by the guilds to 
show the Corpus Christi pageants. It 
was not to be, for a resolution of May 
19, 1591, reads: “The Destruction of 
Jerusalem, The Conquest of the Danes, 
or The History of King Edward the 
Confessor, at the request of the com- 
mons of this city, shall be played on 
the pageants at Midsummer Day and St. 
Peter’s Day next in this city, and no 
other plays.”” The people were to have 


a secular play or nothing.’® 
Finally, before we leave the religious 
stage, I should like to consider the case 


of the Chelmsford wardrobe.'®¢ The 
town of Chelmsford in Essex produced 
an elaborate religious play, probably 
cyclical, in 1562 and 1563. The costumes 
from this production were carefully pre- 
served and provided a steady source of 


18 Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, II, 400; 
Gardiner, pp. 73-74. 

14Gardiner, pp. 74-75; 
note. 

15 Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, Il, 358ff. 


16 Ibid., pp. 345-49- 


Wickham, p. 115, 


income to the parish for the next 
decade. The play itself was not done 
after 1563 (Chelmsford is in the east 
and only about thirty miles from Lon- 
don, both circumstances which would 
tend to the early elimination of reli- 
gious drama), but the costumes were in 
frequent demand, and in the period 
1564-66 alone they brought in over £10 
in rental fees, a fifth of the original 
production cost. Clearly the church had 
a good thing and would continue rent- 
ing the costumes so long as there was 
any demand for them. But they were 
costumes for characters in a medieval 
religious play, and there would be a de- 
mand only so long as someone was in 
fact doing religious plays. Consequently, 
we are not surprised to learn that in 
1574 the entire lot of costumes was sold 
for £6 12s 4d. I think we can take this 
date, the middle of the 1570's, as when 
what might be called the market for 
religious drama ceased to exist. 

Let us consider now the touring pro- 
fessional companies, as opposed to the 
stationary amateur groups of the reli- 
gious stage. In the 1530's for the fifteen 
towns studied I find forty performances 
recorded, and there were at least six- 
teen companies touring the provinces 
sometime during that decade.*?7 What I 
am calling a performance should prob- 
ably be called a visit, since available 
records show only that a certain com- 
pany played at a certain town, but not 
how many performances it gave. In the 
1580’s, as one would expect, the num- 
ber of visits shoots up to 238 and thirty- 
three companies have left records of 
provincial performances. In the 1630's, 
however, the number of visits drops 
sharply to ninety-one and we find only 


17 Most data collected from John Tucker 
Murray, English Dramatic Companies, 1558- 
1642, 2 vols. (London, 1910). The date 1558 in 
the title is misleading; the records start much 
earlier. Some data also from Chambers, The 
Mediaeval Stage, and Salter. 
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eleven companies touring. Thus we see 
that the Puritan influence is felt in the 
provinces well before the civil war. 
This series of numbers, 40-238-91, shows 
that as the amateur religious stage de- 
clined, the professional and essentially 
secular stage was on the increase until 
it met the increasingly strong Puritan 
opposition of the seventeenth century. 


These companies tended to be under 
the. patronage of a nobleman, which 
arrangement gave the players a measure 
of protection against any hostile towns 
and against the various acts of ‘Tudor 
and Stuart governments aimed at 
“rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beg- 
gars.’ These acts'® included by defini- 
tion any players not under the patron- 
age of a nobleman, and provided such 
penalties as whipping until bloody and 
branding through the ear with a hot 
iron. There was, then, a clear incentive 
to acquire a patron. After 1572 the 
patron had to be a baron or higher in 
rank,’® a fact which would eliminate 
many of the lesser companies belonging 
to squires and baronets. 

Upon arriving in a town a company 
would present to the mayor the au- 
thorization from their lord to play and, 
after 1581, their required license from 
the Master of Revels. They were then 
usually required to perform their play 
before the mayor and his council and 
what seems to have been a fair number 
of other people to gain permission to 
perform in the town. No admission was 
charged for this “Mayor’s Play,” obvi- 
ously, but the company generally re- 
ceived a “reward” from the town which 
varied from little more than gs_ in the 
1530's to as much as £3 a century later, 
depending on the company, its patron, 
and the town. It is from the records 
of these payments that we gain most of 

18 See e.g. E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan 


Stage (Oxford, 1923), IV, 260, 2609, 324. 
19 TIbid., pp. 269-70. 
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our information as to what companies 
played where. 

The companies doubtlessly followed 

some kind of itinerary which would 
take them to towns which favored them 
at an advantageous time, say during a 
carnival. In this connection we might 
look at a charming letter written by no 
less a person than Edward Alleyn to his 
wife in London in 1593. The year 1593 
was a time of severe plague in London, 
and as usual the London companies 
were forbidden to play in the city. 
Alleyn was on tour with Lord Strange’s 
Men. He writes: 
Now good mouse I have no news to send you 
but this, that we have all our health for which 
the Lord be praised. I received your letter at 
Bristol by Richard Cowley for the which I 
thank you. I have sent you by the bearer 
Thomas Pope’s kinsman my white waistcoat 
because it is a trouble to me to carry it. Re- 
ceive it with this letter and lay it up for me 
till I come. If you send any more letters send 
to me by the carriers of Shrewsbury or to. . . 
Chester or to York to be kept till my Lord 
Strange’s Players come. And thus sweatheart 
with my hearty commendations to all our 
friends I cease from Bristol this Wednesday 
after Saint James his day, being ready to be- 
gin the play of Harry of Cornwall.2° 


Bristol, Shrewsbury, Chester, York— 
Lord Strange’s Men planned to move 
steadily north and play at the major 
towns on their way. 

A major company visiting important 
towns with one of the leading actors of 
the day—it all sounds very pleasant. 
But it is during this time that an om- 
inous note enters the story of the travel- 
ing companies, and we begin to see 
signs of the Puritan opposition which 
eventually succeeds in eliminating the 
theatre altogether. At first this opposi- 
tion is not successful. A letter from one 
Johm Field as early as 1581 implores 
the Earl of Leicester not to support 
plays or players for they are “sinks of 


20 Wickham, p. 270. 
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sin, . . . schools of great wickedness,” 
and so on.*? That this letter had no ap- 
parent effect can be determined by look- 
ing at the records of Leicester’s com- 
pany for the ‘eighties, where we find 
that after the letter was written they 
visited some nineteen different towns, 
many of them several times, and also 
played at court. 


Still, a new attitude is emerging, and 
beginning in the ‘eighties one starts to 
find a new kind of entry in the record 
books dealing with rewards to acting 
I quote one from Bristol 


companies. 
dated September, 1586: ““To the Queen’s 
Majesty’s Players for that they played 
not before Mr. Mayor and his brethern 
and others of this community—2os.”** 
In other words, the reward is given for 
not playing. There might of course be 
a legitimate reason for such an action; 
plague and poverty were the most com- 
Thus in Canterbury in 1602 
we read: “Item given to my Lord 
Chandos’s Players for that they should 
not play here by reason that the sickness 
was then in this city—so appointed by 
Mr. Mayor and the Aldermen, twenty 
shillings.”** Again the players are paid 
to go away. They cannot simply be told 
to go away, of course, for since 1581 a 
company with a royal license from the 
Master of Revels has the right to play 
throughout England. 


mon ones. 


Whether or not these and similar rea- 
sons advanced for not allowing a com- 
pany to play are valid, the tone soon 
changes and any pretense at a reason 
is often dropped. We read a bit later 
(still at Canterbury, 1621-22): “To Wil- 
liam Daniel the chief of the King’s 
Players to rid them out of the city with- 
out acting, 20s allowed by Burgmote.’’*4 
Again: “1629-30. Item given to a com- 


21 Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, IV, 284. 
22 Murray, II, 216. 

28 Ibid., p. 231. 

24 Ibid. 


pany of players wane denied to play 
within this city—1os.”*° The closer we 
draw to the civil war the more blunt 
the language of these notices becomes. 
Bristol, 1634: “Item to a company of 
players by order of Mr. Mayor to rid 
them out of the town—fe.”** And so 
it goes. 

I came across eight such “not play” 
entries in the 1580's for the towns 
studied, and in the 16g0’s, nineteen. 
Many towns record no performances or 
payments in the 1630’s. You must con- 
sider these figures, eight and nineteen, 
as minimal figures: that is, they repre- 
sent actual statements that a company 
was paid to prevent its playing. But a 
problem arises in that many entries re- 
cord simply an amount and the name 
of a company, but do not say whether 
the company was paid to play or to re- 
frain from playing. For example, one 
cannot tell from the simple entry in 
the Chamberlain’s accounts of Norwich 
of 40s to Queen Anne’s Men in 1623 
that it was for their abstaining from 
performance, which in fact it was, as 
we can tell from the Mayors’ Court 
Books.?7 So here is a further difficulty 
with my figures, and the figure most 
likely to be affected is that for the total 
number of performances in the 1630's, 
which could conceivably be much lower, 
since some of the evidence may silently 
pertain to “not play” payments. 


Some towns set up a regular scale of 
fees to be given to players who were not 
allowed to play, the amount depending 
presumably on the power of the lord 
who was their patron. Thus Chester in 
1596 ordered all plays suppressed and 
set up a gratuity of 20s for the Queen’s 
Men and 6s 8d for the company of any 
lord.28 It would appear that a major 


5 Ibid., p. 232. 
26 Ibid., p. 219. 


27 Ibid., pp. $47, 371- 
28 Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, I, 338-39. 
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company might make a satisfactory liv- 
ing going about the country not giving 
plays, much as many farmers today have 
entered into a pleasant agreement with 
the American government whereby they 
are paid for not farming some of their 
land. 

Clearly a new attitude is at work here, 
namely the Puritan attitude that plays 
as such must be stamped out. In the 
context of conservative Puritan local 
governments this end could be achieved 
with more efficiency than was the case 
in London and its surroundings where 
the Puritans had constantly to meet the 
opposition of the court. The authorities 
of various towns, however, seem to have 
shown a certain ambivalence towards 
the elimination of plays. On the one 
hand orders, resolutions, and proclama- 
tions are issued to ban plays, and on the 
other plays continue to be done until 
the final crisis. 

A good example of what actually 
happened can be seen by viewing the 
adventures of the Earl of Worcester’s 
Men at Norwich and at Leicester in 
1583 and 1584. First at Norwich:** they 
appeared there on June 7, 1583, and 
were refused permission to play 
for fear of any infection as also that they 
come from an infected place and for other 
causes moving this house. Nevertheless, this 
house for their Lord and Master his sake did 
give them in reward 26s 8d whereupon they 
promised to depart and not to play. 


Worcester’s Men took the town’s money 
—and played anyhow. The town was 
understandably annoyed and threatened 
to tell the Earl of Worcester and to 
refuse the company any reward in the 
future. A certain lack of firmness in 
this attitude is revealed by the last line 
of the entry in the Mayors’ Court 
Books: “But afterwards upon their sub- 
mission and earnest entreaty it is agreed 


29 Murray, II, 336. 
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that their Lord shall not be certified 
thereof.” Also the subsequent records 
contain three rewards to Worcester’s 
Men after this date. 


Nine months later we find this same 
company in Leicester. I quote from the 
Hall Papers:*° “Mr. Mayor did give the 
aforesaid players an angel towards their 
dinner and willed them not to play at 
this present, being Friday the 6th day ot 
March, for that the time was not con- 
venient.” An angel was which 
amount is duly entered in the Chamber- 
lain’s accounts as a reward. The record 


10S, 


continues: 


The foresaid players met Mr. Mayor in the 
street Mr. Newcome’s house after the 
angel was given about two hours, who then 


near 


craved license again to play at their inn, and 
he told them they should not, then they went 
away and said they would play whether he 
would or not, and in despite of him, with di- 
verse other evil and contemptuous words. .. . 
contrary to Mr. 
their 


More, these men, Mayor's 


commandment, went with drums and 


trumpets through the town 
Mr. Mayor. 


in contempt of 


The upshot of all this is appended to 
the report: “Nota. These said players 
have submitted themselves and are sorry 
for their words past and craved pardon, 
desiring his worship not to write to 
their master against them, and so upon 
their submission they are licensed to 
play this night at their inn.” The town 
has ended by endorsing precisely what 
it maintained it would prevent. It re- 
mains to be added that at the perform- 
ance that night a prologue was inserted 
to apologize to the mayor and assure the 
spectators that the company was prop- 
erly licensed. 

Although these episodes seem hu- 
morous to us at this distance, it must be 
realized that these were the beginnings 
of bad times for the professional acting 


30 Ibid., pp. 321-22, 302. 
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company in the provinces. The meas- 
ures taken by the towns may not have 
been totally effective, but they were 
taken, and it required no little effort on 
the part of the players to survive in 
their midst. 


Some towns limited the number of 
performances which could be offered by 
a company at one time. Thus Norwich 
and Canterbury imposed limits of as 
low as one and two_ performances 
around the turn of the century.*? Nor- 
wich also appealed to the Privy Council 
for help, and in 1623 and again in 1640 
that body sent to Norwich letters au- 
thorizing the town to forbid plays and 
to jail anyone disobeying their order, 
because the mayor had been “much 
pestered and disquieted in the orderly 
government of [the] city.”’? In 1623 
Queen Anne’s Men were paid 40s as a 
gratuity not to play, and the account 
reads: ‘““They are denied to play as well 
for the cause of the poor whose work 
cannot be wanted as for some contagion 
feared to be begun as also for fear of 
tumult of the people.”** The standard 
reasons are here all brought together: 
unemployment, plague, and civil dis- 
order, but notice here that it is the 
possibility of plague which must serve 
for an excuse. 

Thus the picture darkens markedly 
for the dramatic companies in the last 
decade before the civil war, and many 
professional companies are suppressed 
out of hand in towns and forced to take 
whatever measures their ingenuity sug- 
gests to them to stay alive. 


As a conclusion to this survey we 
might consider what happened to the 
provincial drama in the 1640's. I find 
records of only five regular perform- 
ances anywhere in the provinces, all 


31 Ibid., pp. 233, 339. 
32 Ibid., pp. 359-60. 
33 Ibid., p. 347- 


before the end of 1642.** I say “regular” 
merely to distinguish them from the 
performances which were given at the 
Royalist headquarters at Oxford by 
such companies as the King’s Men, who 
had enlisted in a body on the king’s side 
when the war started,*° and from what 
must have been an hilarious May Day 
performance organized by a Roundhead 
officer in Kent who, to keep the people 
from falling into their usual sinful May 
Day observances, caused two regiments 
of his soldiers to portray the typical be- 
havior of Roundheads contrasted with 
the typical behavior of Cavaliers, both 
groups, of course, being played by the 
Roundheads.** 


On September 2, 1642, Parliament 
issued the famous proclamation for- 
bidding all stage plays. Here I think it 
would be well to reiterate a point made 
at length by Leslie Hotson in_ his 
Commonwealth and Restoration Stage, 
namely that after the theatres were 
officially “closed” there was still a great 
deal of professional dramatic activity 
in London. The government made life 
as difficult as it could for the actors, but 
still they persisted in giving semi-clande- 
stine performances. Players could be 
taken and punished as rogues, stages 
and boxes were pulled down, spectators 
were fined if caught attending a play, 
actors were beaten up in contests with 
the Roundheads, their costumes and 
properties were invariably confiscated, 
and so on. I bring all this up simply to 
raise the question, why did the actors 
not go to the provinces if there was the 
least chance of their having any success? 
The answer, it seems to me, must be 
that there was no chance of their suc- 
cess, probably because the provincial 


34 Ibid., I, 227-28; II, 52. 
35 Leslie Hotson, The Commonwealth and 
Restoration Stage (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), 


pp. 8-9. 
36 Ibid., p. 16. 
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towns were smaller and capable of more the country and go to Europe,*” but no 
direct control by their Puritan authori- one seems to have tried to perform in 
ties than was the case in London dur- the provinces, and this I think we must 
ing the war. A company which finally take as indicating the end of provincial 
gave up the fight in London did peti- dramatic activity. 

tion Parliament to be allowed to leave st Ibid., p. 36. 


Jonson on Shakespeare 


I remember the Players have often mentioned it as an honour to Shake- 
speare, that in his writing, whatsoever he penn’d, hee never blotted out [a] 
line. My answer hath beene, would he had blotted a thousand: Which they 
thought a malevolent speech. I had not told posterity this, but for their ignorance 
who choose that circumstance to commend their friend by wherein he most 
faulted; And to justifie mine owne candor, for I lov’d the man, and doe honour 
his memory, on this side Idolatry, as much ‘as any. He was indeed honest, and 
of an open and free nature, had an excellent Phanitsie, brave notions, and gentle 
expressions, wherein hee flow’d with that facility that sometime it was necessary 
he should be stop’d: . . . His wit was in his owne power; would the rule of 
it had beene so too. Many times hee fell into those things, could not escape 
laughter; As when hee said in the person of Caesar, one speaking to him: Caesar, 
thou dost me wrong. Hee replyed: Caesar did never wrong but with just cause; 
and such like, which were ridiculous. But hee redeemed his vices with his 
vertues. There was ever more in him to be praysed then to be pardoned. 


—Ben Jonson, Timber 
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JOHN GASSNER 


After closing a catastrophic season, the 
New York theatre started a new one with 
a high resolve that did credit to its blind 
courage. That is, the productions poured 
into town from the tryout-tours in great 
numbers and the productions mush- 
roomed from the pavements of Green- 
wich Village and other “off-Broadway” 
areas. There were nine openings in a 
single week early in the season. Some 
efforts at self-reform were also evident 
—one such effort was a change in the 
management and an announced change 
of policy at the American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre, which I shall persist in 
considering a Broadway project or at 
least a projection of Broadway activity 
until the new management proves the 
contrary next summer. Some attempt 
was even made to strengthen the falter- 
ing financial structure of Broadway 
production when the playwrights agreed 
to a reduction of royalties and the city 
to a lifting of the five percent theatre 
tax. That it was only the old “Broad- 
way” that we encountered, however, was 
quickly evident from the proliferation of 
musical entertainments, and that it was 
the old “off-Broadway” from the abund- 
ance of often inadequately performed 
revivals and “‘off-beat’’ dramas. For- 
tunately, the results were not invariably 
disastrous and the short-term optimism 
of the theatre remained unbroken for a 
while. 

For nearly everyone it was particularly 
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sustained by the overnight success of 
How to Succeed in Business without 
Really Trying, the Abe Burrows, Jack 
Weinstock, Willie Gilbert, and Frank 
Loesser musical comedy based on Shep- 
herd Mead’s book. The production, 
staged by Abe Burrows with a number 
of associates such as the well known 
Robert Fosse, who accounted for the 
musical direction, was presented by the 
fabulously successful musical-comedy 
partnership of Feuer and Martin. So 
many cooks, assembled with Elizabethan 
and Hollywood prodigality, should pre- 
sumably spoil the broth; they made it 
sizzle and sparkle instead. Among those 
who served—and served it well—to the 
customers were the veteran Rudy Vallee, 
of unforgettable (or shall we say, un- 
forgivable) “Maine Stein Song’ fame, 
and the unfailingly charismatic young 
actor Robert Morse in the main role of 
an upstart tycoon whose rise in the great 
“World Wide Wickets” corporation is 
the subject of this tart musical comedy. 

What was evidently most welcome to 
the press and the playgoers was the 
pleasing malice of this travesty on the 
business world responsible not only for 
American finance and mass production 
but American mass entertainment such 
as corporation-sponsored __ television. 
There is much to be said about How to 
Succeed ..., which may yet equal My 
Fair Lady in popularity while differing 
from it in virtually every respect and 
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its successful formula could be examined 
with profit, although the examination 
would be better performed by a sociolo- 
gist than a drama critic, provided the 
sociologist has a sense of humor—if in- 
deed there is one left since the demise of 
Thorstein Veblen. Here I can conclude 
only that there continues to be great 
vitality in American musical theatre. 


The rest of the early season’s musicals 
could not, however, inspire the same 
degree of confidence. A merely “loud, 
fast, and brash” entertainment (the ad- 
jectives pass for compliments in some 
quarters) such as Let Jt Ride, the musi- 
cal version of Three Men on a Horse, 
with the irrepressible George Gobel and 
Sam Levene abetted by a concentration 
of libido in the highly praised comedi- 
enne Barbara Nichols, can be left strictly 
for the edification of the expense-account 
crowd, fortunately for Broadway un- 
daunted by threats from the Treasury 
Department. A_ bright and_ clever 
“comedy revue” From the Second City, 
developed in Chicago, fully utilizes a 
small-collection of zany talents such as 
the clever Barbara Harris whose satiric 
style is delightfully wicked. This revue 
can delight an intelligent audience with 
marvellous travesties on West Side Story, 
Ingmar Bergman movies, vestigial Hitler- 
ism in Germany, alleged communism in 
Hollywood movies, and University of 
Chicago forums translated into the con- 
ventions of footbail practice. 


The art of prickling bubbles has been 
developed into a fine art here. But one 
would hate to have to confide the future 
of the American theatre to its revue 
skits; as a matter of fact, they do not 
sustain themselves well enough col- 
lectively in From the Second City to add 
up to a full-sized Broadway show and, as 
many people have observed, the show 
would seem less meager if it were given 
in a night-club. That it is not is indeed 
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a matter of regret. One of the things 
America needs, in addition to more 
exalted thir.gs such as a rational theatre 
and a repertory system, is a good night- 
club to which one can repair for plain 
living and high thinking instead of high 
living and no thinking. Efforts to supply 
this convenience have been made in 
Greenwich Village since last year and 
the result has been a little revue The 
Premise, but the high-class, or rather 
high-priced, midtown clubs, have shown 
little inclination to surrender their claim 
to the title of Saharas of the expense ac- 
count. 


In a new Noel Coward musical, Sail 
Away, which is a huge Broadway spec- 
tacle, the vital center is the performance 
of Elaine Stritch. It is an “all-round” 
acting performance indeed but one that 
excels in a scries of night-club explosions. 
While Noel Coward's script rolls across 
the stage, competently and smoothly, it 
induces the “‘I-can-take-it-or-leave-it” feel- 
ing routine professionalism engenders in 
the majority of playgoers. In achieving 
a tired efficiency of showmanship there 
is no one at the present who can excel 
Mr. Coward, and he is at his second-rate 
best most of the evening in this comedy 


_of a fashionable cruise which would be 


utterly mediocre, without Elaine Stritch. 
She saves Sail Away from being hope- 
lessly becalmed whenever Noel Coward 
assists a little, as he does with several 
songs, the best of which, “Why do the 
wrong people travel?” also would fit 
most comfortably into the Copacabana. 


What certainly would not do so is the 
partly fresh and partly stale musical of 
life in Israel Milk and Honey, that de- 
rives its title from the Biblical promise 
of a land of milk and honey. These 
commodities are not featured in this 
Broadway composition; featured are 
qualities of pioneering in the land, of 
robust and high-hearted endeavor, that 
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is sometimes bracing in song, spectacle, 
and choreography, especially in a wild 
hora folk-dance number. But the lesson 
of the Milk and Honey presentation is 
that oil and water do not mix, that the 
requirements of producing a Broadway 
“hit,” as the only alternative to a Broad- 
way fiasco (both huge), normally result 
in an impossible alliance between noble 
aspiration and cheap accommodation. 
The latter, in the form of a comedy of 
widows touring the young land of Israel 
in the hope of nabbing husbands, tended 
to cancel out the actual and potential 
nobility of Milk and Honey. Even the 
amazingly skilful Molly Picon, the cap- 
tain of the desperate widows, could not 
bridge the gap with her folksy “Second 
Avenue” humor and her universal good 
spirits. 

It is one of the ironies of metropol- 
itan show-business that it can be most 
distressingly wanting in integrity pre- 
cisely where the very nature of the sub- 
ject requires it most, whereas an integ- 
rity of sorts and stylistic integration are 
most easily attained when the material 
has, and can have, no pretensions to an 
exalted view of life, as in a Guys and 
Dolls and How to Succeed. Decidedly, 
too, an integrity of satire appears to 
be more attainable today, as the work 
of a Brecht or Ionesco has demonstrated 
(and this is also true of an integrity of 
despair in the case of a Beckett), than 
any integrity of exaltation or affirm- 
ativeness. 

A similar situation was observable in 
the case of non-musical productions at 
the start of the new season when even 
the best compromises with show business 
proved either insignificant or inadequate 
while the least compromised productions 
carried the greatest impact, barring some 
barrier of taste or insensitivity emanat- 
ing from the production or the public. 
Among the relatively worthy produc- 
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tions, N. F. Simpson’s One Way Pendu- 
lum, offered by the Phoenix Theatre as 
a highly praised off-beat British enter- 
prise, had a zaniness that largely missed 
having the effect on the New York pub- 
lic that it had had on the British play- 
goers, probably because the object of its 
ridicule and the details contributive to 
humor were rather foreign to us. Every- 
thing about this play seemed expertly 
contrived, but nothing seemed worth 
the bother. One might say it had the 
consistency of good farce in its dealings 
with a British equivalent of our dotty 
You Can’t Take It with You family. 
The British family included a_house- 
keeper whose improvident purchases of 
groceries made her pay a woman to 
come in and consume the food that 
would otherwise be left over (Anna 
Russell was delightfully ravenous in 
that role). A son busied himself coaxing 
the Hallelujah chorus from Handel's 
Messiah out of weighing machines that 
insisted on calling the patron’s weight 
in sepulchral tones, while the father of 
the family transferred “Old Bailey” into 
the living room in order to realize a 
lifetime ambition when he impersonated 
a prosecuting attorney at the mock trial 
that followed the installation of the 
courtroom in his home. I should be sur- 
prised if One Way Pendulum didn’t at- 
tract the amateur theatre and function 
with more entertaining spontaneity; at 
the new uptown premises of the Phoenix 
Theatre, the play looked like a rather 
studied, remote, and glum affair. An- 
other play requiring a special public, 
Joseph Caldwell’s The Cockeyed Kite, 
had endearing tenderness and pathos 
in the treatment of a young lad’s frus- 
trated effort to leave something of him- 
self behind when he learns that he has 
not long to live. Here some heavy mis- 
casting, combined with the slightness of 
the composition, produced an assem- 
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blage of admirable details that achieved 
little more than a mood piece in a 
minor key since the little hero’s plight 
was essentially accidental or pathological 
and neither actually nor symbolically 
universal and significant. How to carry 
such original but limited plays over the 
barrier of pathos and particularity will 
always be a problem. Yet it is a prob- 
lem that does credit to a young author 
because it stems from his essential gen- 
uineness as a writer who starts out by 
dipping into his well of observation and 
feeling instead of slickly contriving a 
commercial success. 


More frequently, it is contrivance 
that engages the author—no less in the 


case of an expert like John Patrick (of 


The Hasty Heart and Teahouse of the 
August Moon) who contributed the farce 
Everybody Loves Opal to the new season 
(with hilarity compounded by the vir- 
tuosity of the comedienne Eileen Heck- 
art) to newcomers such as James and 
William Goldman, who provided Blood, 
Sweat and Stanley Poole, a farcical ex- 
ercise about shenanigans in the military 
service, which was greatly aided by 
Henry Fonda’s gifted young son Peter 
in the role of a super-intelligent recruit 
who defeats a military martinet. The in- 
destructibility of John Patrick’s elderly 
heroine who becomes the object of a 
variety of designs on her life by rapa- 
cious characters won favor with only a 
portion of the press. The intelligent 
author himself took no great stock in 
the work in defining his aims as an at- 
tempt to provide light entertainment. 
The Samuel French catalogue is full of 
light entertainment, but the category is 
so variously defined that I despair of 
ever having anything to say about it 
that isn’t almost wholly dependent upon 
who uses it as a histrionic exercise. It 
seemed doubtful that the play would 
have been found more than sporadically 
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entertaining without the Broadway pro- 
fessionalism so generously exemplified by 
Miss Heckart. Blood, Sweat and Stanley 
Poole was also “light,” so light indeed 
that it flew off the tracks after the second 
act and landed nowhere in particular. 
But the travestied military milieu and 
the comic triumph of youth in the play 
could well qualify it for amateur pro- 
duction, especially since it doesn’t entail 
any production difficulties. 


Since neither play was engendered by 
exalted notions of theatre, there is no 
need for further concern with them. 
They represent the norm that confirms 
the insignificance of Broadway show 
business. More concern is appropriate 
in the case of such pieces as the race- 
problem satire Purlie Victorious, which 
got off to a successful start early in the 
fall and the curious comic fantasy Do 
You Know the Milky Way? The former, 
an ingenious travesty on the stereotypes 
of Southern segregationalism and white 
suprematists, was fabricated by the actor- 
playwright Ossie Davis out of the odd- 
ments of farce, melodrama, and fan- 
tasy in a story of the return of a young 
Negro (delightfully played by Ossie 
Davis himself) to his Georgia home and 
his victory over an old-fashioned plan- 
tation owner. Not so much a play as an 
improvisation, Purlie Victorious was 
greeted with delight by playgoers, for 
its succession of amusing details and 
bouncy performances. It is doubtful, 
however, that the play was sustained by 
its dramatic movement which wanders 
in and out of reality and alternates be- 
tween subtlety and caricature. Purlie 
Victorious was an ambiguous success, a 
compound of show business and social 
protest for which public enthusiasm is 
a dubious endorsement. 


Dubious, too, was the gratification 
dispensed by Karl Wittlinger’s Do You 
Know the Milky Way?, another at- 
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tempted synthesis of reality and fantasy, 
imaginatively staged by Herbert Berg- 
hof, and performed with charm and re- 
sourcefulness by Hal Holbrook and 
George Voskovec. (The latter was espe- 
cially fortunate in acquiring the part 
of a psychiatrist called upon to play a 
variety of roles, including that of the 
devil. The part enabled him to display 
the great histrionic talent that made 
him one of the great clowns of the 
European theatre when he ran a cele- 
brated political cabaret in Prague with 
his recently deceased partner Werich 
shortly before the outbreak of World 
War I.) Interspersed with the wit of 
disillusion and cynicism, this more or 
less expressionistic dadaist extravaganza, 
which included a marvelous film se- 
quence in the “epic’’ manner of Brecht 
and Piscator, was distinctly worth see- 
ing. But its arch showmanship exceeded 
its imaginativeness, producing a super- 
fluity of comic conceit and fancy. And 
generous potions of romantic sentiment- 
ality, of star worship and other worldly 
nostalgia, watered down its satire on the 
culpability of mankind which could 
remind one of The Visit and _ its 
Kafkaesque farce of man’s effort to ac- 
quire a satisfactory identity. 


No such divisiveness of treatment was 
apparent in the two works I liked best 
among the non-musical entries and 
could most respect, Samuel Beckett's 
weirdly elegiac Happy Days and Harold 
Pinter’s The Caretaker, for which the 
New Yorker description of “mysterious, 
frightening, funny and altogether re- 
markable” was entirely apt. Both plays 
provided a concentration of mature feel- 
ing with worthy skill and control that 
set them apart from other new plays as 
products of a virtually different world of 
theatre. 


In the Beckett drama a middle-aged 
woman called Winnie. chatters inces- 
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santly while trapped up to her bosom 
in a mound of barren earth. Seeking to 
fill in the interminable day, she addresses 
trivia of all sorts to her mate, who 
spends much of his time in a narrow 
hole behind the mound. Above all she 
assures him, without getting any par- 
ticular response, that all’s well, that she 
has had a grand life, and that this is 
one of her really “happy days” when it 
is evident that her situation is hopeless. 
A certain jauntiness is also evident in 
the way her mate sitting behind her with 
his back to the audience, adjusts his 
straw hat over his broken head, to which 
he applies a handkerchief now and then. 
So ends the first part of Happy Days. 
In the second part, after a long lapse 
of time, Winnie still rattles on and still 
insists that this is one of her happy days, 
although she is now buried up to her 
neck. She cannot even get to the re- 
volver she took out of her purse and 
placed on the mound in the first act. 
Her mate’s condition has also deterio- 
rated; we see him as an old man who 
is unable to walk erect. His human de- 
termination is manifest by his wearing 
formal clothes, his creeping up the 
mound in an effort to reach her face— 
or is it to reach the pistol on the mound 
with which to put an end to it all? But 
he has not the strength to carry out his 
design, and rolls off the mound when 
he is almost in reach of the revolver. 


Happy Days is another Beckett thren- 
ody on the sorry lot of mankind reduced 
to an absurd stalemate from which man 
can only decline into a worse one on a 
planet plainly doomed to devastation. 
In Happy Days, at the same time, one 
encounters another tribute to human en- 
durance and the determination to shore 
up inner defenses of faith or delusion 
against failure. Never yielding an inch 
to sentimentality, against which the 
writing defends itself with sustained 
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irony, so that human heroism also ap- 
pears to be a ridiculous capacity for 
self-delusion, Happy Days is compact 
and self-contained. It is a “whole” as 
few recent full-length plays have been. 
In this, however, also lies the limitation 
of the work, which appears on the stage, 
as well as in print, as an extended met- 
aphor. And since what it provides is a 
kind of swmma of the “human condi- 
tion” rather than a story or an unfold- 
ing action, Beckett’s metaphor is not 
merely extended but overextended. It 
is that at least for the stage, on which 
it seems unduly prolonged, because the 
playgoer can “get the idea” faster than 
it is given to him by the playwright’s 
dialogue, so that as work written for 
the stage it seems rather redundant. 


It is indeed one of the apparent lim- 
itations of much of our avant-garde dra- 
matic writing that it quickly runs out of 
development. Depending upon mood or 
metaphor, the playwright produces full- 
length plays that are one-act plays in 
dramatic outlines and substance. Some- 
times, as in the case of a number of 
Ionesco one-acters (especially The 
Chairs) and in Beckett’s dramatic mon- 
ologue, Krapp’s Last Tape, the author 
actually writes a one-act play, and the 
results can be marvellous within the 
narrow compass of the work. There are 
occasions, however, when the author 
needs more than a single episode along 
with an indefinite lapse of time between 
episodes, as in Happy Days when the 
characters’ situation appears—I think 
necessarily so—in two stages, first a bad 
situation and then a worse one. In a 
case like Happy Days, the author cannot 
then crystallize his theme very well in 
a one-act play and writes a full-length 
one instead which, nevertheless, doesn’t 
sustain itself as such on the stage. A rel- 
atively closed situation, conveying a 
quickly established mood and a rapidly 
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completed point, is the one thing offered 
instead. Happy Days cannot escape the 
integrity of its theme of stasis without 
itself suffering from stasis. 


Happily this condition was overcome 
to a degree by Ruth White’s superb 
performance rich with the quiver of 
life in the rhythm and inflection of her 
speech. And the stalemate was further 
counteracted to some degree by Alan 
Schneider's production with its focus on 
the fateful mound in a full blaze of 
light that provides simultaneous relief 
and ironic contrast. One does not have 
to blink the limitations of the work in 
order to respect it. With a little sensitiv- 
ity and some regard for the drama as 
art rather than as an exercise in pay- 
dirt Kitsch, it should not be difficult to 
do so. 

The “negativism” of the work is a 
large subject that cannot be explored 
here (as is the question of whether 
Beckett hasn’t shot his bolt as a play- 
wright by now if he cannot get on to 
another and richer subject), but it also 
applies to Pinter’s The Caretaker, a 
more active play than Happy Days but 
also a more elusive one. In the New 
York production, staged by Donald Mc- 
Whinnie with a fine three-man British 
cast, The Caretaker proved its power to 
fascinate audiences as well as to tan- 
talize them. 

The surface action is a piece of maca- 
bre realism, and it is accurate to say 
that the author insists on our keeping 
only the literal substance of the play in 
view. A gentle and curiously muted and 
ineffectual young man brings home a 
seedy tramp for no particular reason 
other than his habit of collecting almost 
anything. Yet it is an act of compassion 
all the same and it is compounded as 
such by the host’s deferring to his guest 
and protecting him while a_ breezy 
younger brother sadistically badgers the 
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tramp, exposes his shabby lies, and 
frightens him. Later he offers him a job 
as caretaker of the run-down tenement. 
The gentle elder brother reveals that he 
was once an inmate of a mental hospital 
and that shock treatment has left him 
enervated and somewhat addled. Armed 
with this information, the alternately 
whining and arrogant tramp begins to 
lord it over his host, scoffs at his vague 
hopes of putting the house in order 
after building a shack in the yard, until 
the host, unable to endure the persecu- 
tion or outraged by the mockery of his 
delusion of accomplishing anything, or- 
ders him out of the house. The tramp 
makes a last effort to reinstate himself 
with the help of the sadistic younger 
brother, who leads him on with a show 
of sympathy only to turn on him sud- 
denly and viciously, and the ungrateful 
tramp, whose bravura cloaks his inse- 
curity or lostness, loses his shelter and 
departs helplessly. Amplified with many 
a farcical, grotesque, or mysterious de- 
tail, this is the essential action of the 
play that scored a great success in Lon- 
don, apparently as a tour de force of 
naturalistic theatricality, suspense, and 
humor. If there is one talent Pinter ob- 
viously possesses, it is the compound 
one of producing mystery, suspense, and 
surprise, the latter by means of rapid 
changes of pace and tone. And on the 
literal level, he succeeds very well in- 
deed, if not indeed too well; that is, so 
well that he invites a suspicion of char- 
Jatanism. 


At the same time, regardless of his 
denial of symbolic content, Pinter writes 
with poetic nuance and with what seem 
to be metaphysical overtones, or at least 
forces the imagination to look for them 
in his work. One is inclined to do so, I 
think, for one simply cannot reconcile 
oneself to The Caretaker, as a literal 
experience if one happens to like the 
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play strongly or is absorbed by it, as 
the present reviewer was, because one 
must feel that one has been “had” by 
a very clever but hollow contriver. To 
proceed to formulate an exegesis is to 
invite trouble, but that is unavoidable. 
The trouble is minimized, however, if 
one eschews allegory, as one should be- 
cause the parts of the play simply won't 
fit together as allegory and one would 
be forced to ask questions for which 
there are no answers in the play. The 
author’s disclaimer of any sub-surface 
reality in his play may have been mo- 
tivated indeed, precisely by an under- 
standable reluctance to have to live up 
to allegorical expectations. Here we 
come to the difference between allegory, 
in which everything conforms to a 
scheme or agrees with a definition or 
lesson (as Everyman or the Hofmanns- 
thal Jedermann does) and symbolism, in 
which a viewpoint or conception is 
hinted at or evoked rather than inflex- 
ibly outlined or logically defined. 


The Caretaker is a haunting work as 
well as an exciting one; even the humor 
is wry and enigmatic. To spell out all 
that this work suggests to the present 
writer would be time-consuming with- 
out being provable. Here I can only 
conclude that the experience it provides 
is portentious as well as comically melo- 
dramatic and melodramatically comic, 
constituting, as it were, a dramatic genre 
all by itself. In my imagination Pinter’s 
broken-down house is the world, the 
brother whom people considered crazy 
enough to confine in a mental institu- 
tion is a Christ-figure like Dostoevsky’s 
“idiot” Prince Myshkin, and the younger 
worldly and sadistic brother, who has 
an ambivalent relationship with him, is 
a Devil figure. Between them stands the 
figure of the tramp, so wonderfully re- 
alized by the British actor Donald Pleas- 
ence that he is completely alive and 
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does not appear to be at all a “symbol” 
or “type.” He is Man himself ever de- 
serving expulsion from whatever Eden 
or shelter may be offered him out of the 
compassion of trustful innocence or the 
design of sceptical malevolence. Out of 
my own mouth I impeach myself, and 
even a detailed defense might not acquit 
me of the charge of straining for “mean- 
ing.” But I am trying to convey the one 
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certain fact that The Caretaker, regard- 
less of my minor dissatisfactions with 
the work, coheres for me magically and 
makes sense as a poetic (though not 
necessarily “‘anagogical”’) realization of a 
“feeling” about humanity. It is possible, 
I would conclude, to derive gratifications 
from Pinter’s play on both a literal and 


imaginative, reflective level. 


Inspired Marlowe 


Next Marlow, bathed in the Thespian springs, 
Had in him those braue translunary things 
That the first Poets had, his raptures were 
All ayre and fire, which made his verses cleere; 
For that fine madnes still he did retaine, 
Which rightly should possesse a Poets braine. 


—Michael Drayton, Epistle to Reynolds 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Clayton Garrison, Editor 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE RENAISSANCE 
CONCEPT OF HONOR. By Curtis Watson 
Brown. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1960; pp. xv+471. $7.50. 

We admire Shakespeare for his “timeless- 
ness,” for his vivid presentation of all that is 
eternal in humankind. Brown, former chair- 
man of the English Department at the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, far from disparaging 
this viewpoint, strives to show how Shakespeare, 
in giving substance to his heroes, endows them 
with qualities peculiar to his own age, qualities 
derived ultimately, not from the Christian 
mediaeval past, but from the traditions of 
“pagan-humanism.” 

The work is divided into two parts, with an 
index and a comprehensive but not exhaustive 
bibliography. In the first part, Brown reviews 
all the concepts of honor from Aristotle 
through Aquinas, to the multitude of writers 
on moral philosophy in the Renaissance, such 
as Ashley and Montaigne. Here he analyzes 
the aristocratic class structure of the age, the 
individual virtues, the points of conflict be- 
tween the Christian and pagan humanist tra- 
ditions, and the public virtues. In the second 
and longer part of the book, this plan of 
analysis is applied to the plays of Shakespeare. 
Here, Brown maintains that it is not enough 
to believe in Shakespeare’s dramatic world, 
but to realize that, in many respects, it is a 
world conditioned by attitudes and responses 
alien to the twentieth century. The aristocrat 
of the Renaissance was a person possessed with 
a legitimately high sense of honor. Schooled 
in such books as Cicero’s Offices and in the 
numerous commentaries on it, it is small 
wonder that, living in an expanding and vital 
culture, he acted more in accord with the pre- 
cepts of these secular and classical authors 
than with a Christian dogma, which, for cen- 
turies, had been preaching submission and 
other-worldliness. states that while he 
might or might not have read these books, 
Shakespeare could not help but be influenced 
by the outlook of his milieu. 


Brown 


Brown attempts to place Shakespeare’s heroes 
in this perspective. The Elizabethan attitude 
towards friendship shows us why, in spite of 
everything, Hamlet is always devotedly attached 
to Horatio, and why Othello is so mislead by 
Iago’s protestations of friendship. The almost 
perfect character of Brutus is better understood 
in the light of the Elizabethan attitude towards 
patriotism. King Lear also receives extensive 
treatment, which reveals him not as a naive, 
arbitrary and bad-tempered tyrant, but as a 
king retiring from active rule (a not uncom- 
mon occurrence) who is rejected by his daugh- 
ters. Modern critics judge these heroes too 
much by twentieth century standards. Indeed, 
Brown delivers a sound refutation to Freud 
and his followers who give Hamlet an Oedipus 
complex. 

Aside from some inconsistencies and ambigui- 
ties in annotation, the work suffers from one 
main defect. Submitted as a thesis in English 
at Harvard in 1950, it retains some of the 
drawbacks of such an exercise. The first part 
is really an overlong introduction, which could 
have been either condensed or integrated with 
the second part. Many references are repeated 
too often. Granted, the analysis must be ex- 
plicit; but, third- and fourth-time references 
could have been shortened with more explicit 
reference made to former entries. As it is, the 
and would 


work sometimes becomes diffuse, 


have benefitted from severer editing. 

These faults, however, do not detract very 
much from a book which, on the whole, is 
well written, and which takes a definite stand 
supported by sound scholarship. While this 
may appear to many theatre people as too 
academic a work for practical application, it 
should, on the contrary, provide many valuable 
points for the actor or director who seeks to 
understand the motives of Shakespeare’s heroes 
and thus to make them believable to audiences. 

RICHARD HARRIS 
San Diego State College 
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A VICTORIAN IN ORBIT: THE IRREVER- 
ENT MEMOIRS OF SIR CEDRIC HARD- 
WICKE. By Sir Cedric Hardwicke as told to 
James Brough. New York: Doubleday and 
Co., 1961; pp. 311. $4.50. 

A Victorian in Orbit is not a scholarly book 
but it is one the theatrical scholar can read 
with much pleasure and some profit. The sub- 
title gives the cue to the tone of the piece, a 
quality which is maintained throughout. In 
such a book, you may be sure that the Broad- 
way rent-takers, the Method, the movies and 
TV, and the theatre itself are targets for wit 
and reflections. 

A graduate of the Royal Academy of Dramat- 
ic Art, the young Hardwicke served his 
apprenticeship in the London theatre in the 
era of great actor-managers. For them and 
their methods the author has some perceptive 
comment, warmly mixed with a sense of appre- 
ciation for the love these giants of the day 
gave to their theatre. 

The provinces were good to him: “Strolling 
the streets with my companions at arms, I was 
thrilled to the marrow when local citizens 
nudged each other and murmured as we 
passed, ‘Look there; theatricals!’ Theatrical I 
was indeed in manner, dress and haircut. We 
lived like kings . . .” 

A tour of South Africa just before World 
War I was a more grueling experience. Service 
during the war cut him off from the profes- 
sion. Mustered out in 1921 he faced an en- 
tirely new dramatic institution. In the Birm- 
ingham Repertory Theatre under’ Barry 
Jackson he established himself again. There he 
met and worked with G. B. Shaw. Their rela- 
tionship and his comments upon it provide 
the most worth-while and provocative reading 
in the book; the many-faceted Shaw appears 
in an occasional new light as director and 
never-ceasing commentator. New letters from 
G.B.S. make their appearance. 

Success in London brought the author a 
knighthood. Success in New York and Hollv- 
wood gave him international fame. His wide- 
ranging interests in all phases of the dramatic 
profession elicit a continual flow of comment 
which is entertaining, acerbated and informa- 
tive, in that order of emphasis. Intended for 
the popular market the book is sure to fit its 
purpose, and offers more besides. 

For all the caustic comment and the con- 
tinual impress of the actor’s personality, there 
is good theatrical sense in the work, as evi- 
denced by his dig at the hypochondriac the- 
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atre, comparing it to the neurotic actor on va- 
cation who telegraphed his psychiatrist “Hav- 
ing wonderful time. Why? Very Worried.” At 
the last, a heartening affirmation of the sturdi- 
ness and continuity of our theatre comes 
through. 
Jerry BLUNT 
Los Angeles City College 


THE THEATRE. By Helen and Richard Lea- 
croft. London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1958; 
pp- 74. 108, 6d ($1.67). 

This survey of theatre buildings and stag- 
ing methods from ancient Egypt to the present 
time is undoubtedly the best brief account 
available in English today. Although it is in- 
tended primarily for the reader unacquainted 
with theatre history, students will find it use- 
ful for a quick review or as an outline in 
which the relationships between theatrical 
methods in various periods and countries be- 
come readily apparent. 


In fact, it is the student who has a detailed 
understanding of the development of theatre 
who will appreciate the amazing number of 
facts which have been assembled and organized 
in this slim volume. Of course much has had 
to be omitted, but the buildings and produc- 
tions selected are explained precisely and vi- 
vidly. Typical Greek and Roman theatres as 
well as such familiar examples as the Swan, 
the Olimpico, and the Farnese are described 
so clearly and succinctly that even the most 
casual reader must understand their chief 
characteristics. The sections on English the- 
atre buildings from the seventeenth through 
the nineteenth centuries are especially com- 
prehensive. As some of the English theatres 
mentioned have been discussed previously only 
in scholarly publications, it is helpful to have 
this information casily accessible here. The 
portions on the theatre since 1900 must of 
necessity be sketchy, but even so the main 
trends in contemporary design are indicated 
concisely. Although the authors have written 
in a pleasantly flowing style comprehensible to 
the general reader, a large number of theatri- 
cal terms from various languages are not only 
carefully defined but usually are illustrated 
by Mr. Leacroft’s meticulous line drawings. 


Even the teacher who is familiar with all of 
the material in the text will want to look at 
these handsome drawings. The labels are both 
accurate and ample, and together with many 
well known examples, the artist has chosen to 
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include a number of buildings and _ scenes 
which have not been published elsewhere. Mr. 
Leacroft’s perspectives of the theatre at Sab- 
bionetta, the second Globe, Whitehall with 
{nigo Jones's Florimene production, the Georg- 
ian theatre at Richmond and the Theatre 
Royal, Plymouth are exceptionally fine and are 
printed here for the first time. Numerous 
other drawings illuminate obscure points about 
theatre design or backstage equipment far bet- 
ter than in many more pretentious publica- 
tions. 

There are some teachers who feel that stu- 
dents should be introduced to historical stag- 
ing methods only through reproductions of 
such primary sources as paintings and draw- 
ings dating from the period under considera- 
tion or by photographs of extant theatre build- 
ings. These teachers may object to Mr. Lea- 
croft’s conjectural reconstructions or to the 
fact that he has redrawn most of his original 
sources, but surely it is far better for the in- 
terest of the young reader to be stimulated by 
these’ carefully labelled illustrations than 
through such a flashy book as J. B. Priestley’s 
The Story of Theatre in which drawings from 
primary sources are cropped, details enlarged, 
and garish color applied. All too frequently the 
sources of these pictures are not acknowledged 
or the subject matter properly identified. The 
beginning student who opened the Priestley 
book without any previous study of theatre 
history would be completely mystified by many 
of the pictures splashed across its pages in a 
gaudy layout apparently designed to attract 
the comic book clientele. 

It is unfortunate that there is a tendency to 
regard the Methuen Outlines for which The 
Theatre was written as directed principally to 
children. Mr. and Mrs. Leacroft have produced 
a book that is not only fascinating reading for 
students of all ages, but is most enjoyable for 
the adult who has had considerable experi- 
ence with theatre-going. This little book de- 
serves to be better known in our country, and 
it is to be hoped that plans for an American 
printing will be realized. 

WENDELL COLE 
Stanford University 


THE DRAMA OF EURIPIDES. By G. M. A. 
Grube. New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 
1961; pp. viiit456. $7.50. 

Barnes and Noble has been well advised to 
reprint Grube’s notably perceptive book on 

Euripides. Twenty years after the original pub- 
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lication, the book has required only minor cor- 
rections, and the need for this work has not 
been obviated by any other volume published 
in English since 1941. In view of the boom in 
American classical studies since then, we may 
consider the continued freshness of this work 
evidence alike of the author's astuteness as a 
critic and conscientiousness as a scholar. 


Most remarkably, perhaps, it is the very limi- 
tation of Grube’s enterprise that constitutes 
its usefulness. His approach in writing The 
Drama of Euripides was doubly conservative. 
He resisted the temptation to elevate Euripides 
into a culture hero of romantic liberalism at 
a time when that temptation was still quite 
strong; and he escaped the seductions of image- 
hunting that so many American scholar-critics 
were beginning to find overpowering, although 
he leans somewhat in their direction in his 
possibly claims for symbolism in 
Euripides’ use of the gods. (L. H. G. Green- 
wood criticizes this tendency effectively in his 
Aspects of Euripidean Tragedy.) If Grube’s 
book lacks the excitement of Gilbert Murray’s 
little volume Euripides and His Age, which 


excessive 


-probably made more converts for Euripides 


than any other book in English, it is a decidedly 
more reliable and detailed introduction to 
the dramatist. It also manages to be a more 
considered defense of Euripides against his 
detractors than Murray’s enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of the playwright as an artist-hero and 
insurgent intellectual. It presents Euripides as 
a practicing playwright divested perhaps of 
most of his glamor but invested with much 
of his dramatic talent. 


Grube’s procedure is especially valuable as a 
corrective to various ways of misunderstanding, 
underrating and overrating Euripides in terms 
of contemporary sentiment or opinion. To 
establish a sound basis for criticism, Grube pro- 
vides several prefatory chapters that cannot 
be recommended too strongly. The first of 
these deals with “Obstacles for the Modern 
Reader.” Noting the tendency to inflate the 
writing, Grube observes that the Greek origi- 
nals are “often colloquial, rhetorical, purposely 
harsh and even stilted.” The expressions of 


“sentiment we expect (and that translators have 
been wont to interpolate) are often absent. 


Thus, Alcestis’ farewell speech to the husband 
for whom she is sacrificing her life does not 
contain a single word of endearment; not even 
the adjective “dear,” which Gilbert Murray 
generously supplies twice in his translation of 
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that scene. Grube is also aware of the danger 
that resides in Euripides’ very modernity; Euri- 
pides makes us feel so much at home at times 
that we are “likely at any moment to slip 
back into our modern ways of thought and 
criticism.” 

Thus Grube warns us against regarding the 
passionate Phaedra, rather than the frigid 
Hippolytus, and the noble wife Alcestis, rather 
than the unheroic husband Admetus, as the 
protagonists of the Hippolytus and the Alcestis 
respectively. He also arrives at useful perspec- 
tives on the vexed subject of Euripides’ reli- 
gious views (he effectively discounts Verrall’s 
one-sided effort to establish Euripides as a con- 
sistent atheist); and he is particularly enlighten- 
ing on Euripides’ unconventional dramatic 
unity and use of the chorus, shown to be more 
efficacious than is generally realized. Grube 
effectively disposes of R. C. Jebb’s traditional 
view that “the choral odes of Euripides came 
to be either wholly irrelevant to the dramatic 
context, or connected with it only slightly and 
occasionally.” 

Following this introductory section of 125 
pages, Grube proceeds to take each individual 
play apart, and his procedure then becomes 
almost as pedestrian at times as it is meticulous. 
The procedure is pedestrian, but the results are 
not. Although there are few startling revelations 
in the individual chapters, Grube’s observations 
make the plays hold together fascinatingly—as 
plays rather than as special pleading. Grube 
also may be criticized for failing to reveal the 
full poetic charge, including the rich theatri- 
calism, to be found in Euripides’ plays. He is 
too readily content with expounding and prais- 
ing their “realism,” and too prone to skim the 
surface of Euripides’ poetic artistry by merely 
referring to the beauty of a passage. He evinces 
insufficient awareness of the fact that a poetic 
drama, especially so formally constructed a 
work as a Greek tragedy, is a unique composi- 
tion and not just any kind of play with verbal 
embellishments. But in considering the struc- 
ture of each work and providing a dramatically 
relevant reading of the plays Grube is eminently 


successful. 
Joun GASSNER 


Yale University 


THE HISTORY OF THE GREEK AND 
ROMAN THEATER. By Margarete Bieber. 
Second Revised and Enlarged Edition. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1961; pp. 
xvi+343. $17.50. 
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In 1920 Margarete Bieber published Die 
Denkmdler zum Theaterwesen im Altertura, 
now out of print, which brought up to date 
and supplemented Wiesseler’s earlier systematic 
editing of the illustrations of the Greek and 
Roman masks, costumes, and settings. Then, in 
1939, Princeton University Press published her 
History of the Greek and Roman Theater, a 
work so widely used that it has become a 
standard reference for students engaged in the 
study of classical drama and theatre and for 
directors who restage the ancient plays. From 
vases, terracottas, mural paintings, as well as 
from the texts of the extant plays, she assem- 
bled a wealth of information on all phases of 
production in the theatres of antiquity; and 
from the archeological explorations, supple- 
mented by ancient written reports, she brought 
together the known facts about the physical 
structures of the various major ancient the- 
atres. That work was so well prepared, so pro- 
fusely illustrated, and so well printed that it 
almost immediately upon publication became 
an indispensable tool. 

Now the Princeton University Press has 
brought forth a new and revised edition of 
their former publication, which, in her “Pref- 
ace,” well explains that I must 
quote her statement: 


Bieber so 


This revised edition is intended not only 
to supplement the edition of 1939, but al- 
so to supplant it. There are 866 instead of 
566 illustrations of the original edition. I 
believe that these illustrations give in 
themselves a picture of the development 
of the theater for about 1,000 years, from 
approximately 600 B.c. to AD. 400. The 
text is also enlarged. The author has em- 
bodied her own research and that of many 
scholars in the United States, Britain, 
Italy, France, and Germany since 1939. 
New ideas are worked in, particularly on 
the background to the development of the 
theater, so that the text gives at the same 
time a kind of history of the ancient civili- 
zation. 


Another valuable addition to this second edi- 
tion is a chapter (Chapter XVI) on modern 
productions of the ancient Greek and Roman 
plays. Many of the productions discussed and 
illustrated were presented in colleges and uni- 
versities, but she has also included professional 
productions and motion picture representations, 
In her revised version Bieber has paid much 
more attention than in the former edition to 
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problems of entrance, exit, and stage group- 
ings. She has considerably expanded the chap- 
ters on the Roman theatre and incorporated 
in them new materials on the vulgar stage 
entertainments. 

I have found Bieber’s work in each of her 
publications so useful and have referred so 
many students to those publications that I 
hesitate to enter a small caveat regarding Bie- 
ber’s method. She relies very heavily upon 
vase paintings, terracottas, and other illustra- 
tions made by artists for various kinds of in- 
formation regarding masks, costumes, character 
representations, and other matters of stage 
preduction. The unwary student is apt to get 
the impression that these are literal, realistic 
pictorial representations of such elements of 
production. In some instances, probably few, 
such may have been the case; but in the ma- 
jority of instances the artist who did the vase 
painting or the figurine was probably not at 
all concerned with literal accuracy. In some of 
the pictures reproduced by Bieber the unknown 
artists were apparently intending to present 
a caricature. Such intentions are difficult, if 
not impossible, to determine. That is probably 
why Bieber decided to pass the matter over in 
silence. Despite my slight misgiving, I shall 
continue to use, to enjoy, and to recommend 
this valuable and beautifully printed book. 

Hubert C, HEFFNER 
Indiana University 


THE RESTORATION STAGE. By John I. 
McCollum, Jr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1961; x+236. $1.75. 

The Age of Elizabeth, edited by John I. 
McCollum, Jr., served as an auspicious intro- 
duction to the Houghton Mifflin Research 
Series. Now Mr. McCollum makes another 
worthy addition to the Series with the appear- 
ance of the eighth number, The Restoration 
Stage. 

The aim of this book, as with its companion 
volumes, is to provide selected documentary 
materials in a convenient form for the teach- 
ing of research method. These materials, which 
relate to the broad area of Restoration theatre, 
allow the student ample practice in choosing a 
limited topic. Then, by a guided process of 
selection, evaluation, organization, and  syn- 


thesis, he begins to acquire the techniques of 
scholarship. Theatre departments will find this 
book a valuable and inexpensive supplement 
to their courses in research and bibliography. 
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The book contains twenty-seven documents, 
most of which are generous excerpts, ranging 
from familiar items such as Pepys’ Diary and 
Jeremy Collier's A Short View of the Immoral- 
ity and Profaneness of the English Stage to 
lesser-known work such as County Magalotti’s 
Travels of Cosmo the Third. Dryden, as the 
outstanding literary figure of his age, is proper- 
ly represented with the greatest number of 
entries. The book’s diversity of forms is im- 
pressive: critical and theoretical writings, pro- 
logues, epilogues, native (English) and foreign 
diaries and memoirs, essays, apologies, defences, 
epistles, and short views. 

Mr. McCollum has written excellent brief 
introductions about each of the authors, and 
his explanatory notes are clear and succinct. 
Instructors will be particularly grateful for his 
inclusion of paginations of the original sources, 
for the useful hanclist of selected plays, and for 
the suggested list of limited and general re- 
search topics. It is to be regretted, however, 
that a list of additional documents and a 
selected bibliography were not also incorporated 
into this otherwise splendid resource book. 

WILLIAM J. ADAMS 
San Diego State College 


SHYLOCK ON THE STAGE. By Toby Lely- 
veld. Cleveland: Western Reserve University 
Press, 1960; pp. 149. $4.95. 

This is the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew. 

So runs the bit of doggerel attributed to Pope 

about Charles Macklin’s characterization of 

Shylock. For audiences of that time it was no 

doubt true. But interpretations evolve with 

the changing tides of history, and the stage 
reality of one generation is the hollow bom- 
bast of the next. Shylock shares with Hamlet 
the distinction of being one of the most elu- 
sive Shakespearean characters and one most 
subject to changing popular conceptions, He 
has also remained enormously popular with 
actors and audiences alike. Because of this, 

Toby Lelyveld’s tracing of the role from Shake- 

speare’s day to our own is a particularly rich 

and evocative book; it recounts the details of 
various interpretations of one character in one 
play, but it also sheds helpful light on the 
history of dramatic production and on shifting 
social and cultural patterns. 

Shylock is Shakespeare’s Jew. He was accepted 
by Elizabethan audiences as just that, and he 
evoked no qualms about anti-semitism, for 
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anti-semitism was the prevailing, popular and 
“proper” attitude. One did not then have to 
compare Shylock with any living examples to 
the contrary, for “to all intents, there were no 
longer any Jews in England.” The Elizabethan 
looked upon Shylock with hatred and felt that 
he got his proper reward in the trial scene. 
“Reviling the Jew was part of the social con- 
vention of Shakespeare’s day.” 


But this is not much help. to us today, for 
Shylock in the script is no simple villain, no 
uncomplicated Barabbas. Shakespeare could 
hardly create an uncomplicated character, and 
in Shylock he has conceived a “difficult” per- 
sonality, one with any number of “hooks” by 
which to grasp his elusive essence. The practi- 
cal result has been an historical pageant of 
conceptions which reflects the insights of in- 
dividual actors and the prevailing theatrical 
and social customs. 


It was in contrast to a familiar low comedy 
Jew that Charles Macklin created the first great 
Shylock, a malicious and revengeful monster. 
This in turn established a tradition eventually 
broken by Edmund Kean’s richly emotional, 
brooding, daemonic Shylock, an almost sym- 
pathetic conception. William Charles Macready 


in time challenged Kean with a harsh but 
stately and refined portrayal, and Edwin Booth 
brought to the part his own intellectual and 
spiritual qualities. The climax of great Shy- 
locks was the finely turned one of Henry Irving. 
Irving put him in the center of a colorfully 
detailed production and made him for the 
first time a truly poignant Jew to be pitied 
more than hated. 


If there is a weakness in the book, it is one 
inherent in all histories of theatrical per- 
formances: descriptions never really capture the 
essence of the dramatic moment on stage. This 
is particularly so when dealing with another 
age, for critical vocabularies change along with 
acting styles, and what is sweet naturalness to 
one generation is rank artificiality to another. 
Then too, critics disagree—or if they agree, 
for example, in praise of an actor, they praise 
him for different reasons. And finally, the 
available sources may be limited; the most de- 
tailed account of Edwin Booth’s Shylock is by 
a critic who didn’t like it. In general, the au- 
thor picks her way carefully among the 
opinions, but once or twice she falls into the 
trap of judging past productions by current 
standards. For example, in describing Macklin’s 
production of The Merchant, she notes that 
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Kitty Clive played Portia and used the oppor- 
tunity to mimic a famous lawyer of the time. 
“Her burlesque of the young judge must have 
made Macklin’s iron-visaged Shylock appear 
incongruous and _ ridiculous.” Perhaps this 
might be so to a modern audience reared on 
“integrated” productions but not necessarily 

to an eighteenth century London audience. 
Mrs. Lelyveld’s writing is lucid and thought- 
ful, her points well but not overwhelmingly 
buttressed with effective references. A useful 
bibliography and index complete a book that 
is scholarly and blessedly entertaining to read. 

RODERICK ROBERTSON 

University of Wisconsin 


JEAN PAUL SARTRE: PHILOSOPHER 
WITHOUT FAITH. By René M. Albérés. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1961; pp. 
159- $4.75. 

This little book traces Sartre’s thought frem 
the subjective anguish of Nausea through the 
fears and “bad faith” of No Exit to the more 
positive commitments of The Flies and the last 
volumes of Roads to Freedom. And it concludes 
with Sartre’s more recent coupling of art and 
actuality in the political writings of Temps 
modernes and the Criticism of Dialectical Rea- 
soning. 

While there is nothing unusual in Mr. 
Albérés’ interpretation of individual works, his 
method of treating Sartre’s thought as a logical 
and justifiable evolution rather than as separ- 
ate, unrelated fragments helps to resolve the 
seeming contradictions in one of the most 
lucid yet obscure thinkers of modern times. 
Not only does Albérés sense the interrelation- 
ship of all of Sartre’s works, but he shows 
Sartre’s relationship to the dilemma of con- 
temporary man, and to the problems of loneli- 
ness and responsibility explored by such con- 
temporaries as Malraux, Graham Green, and 
Bernanos. Albérés shows how Sartre, although 
born into the generation of Gide’s wild and 
boundless youths, was later, in the “situation” 
of economic and political crisis, to transfer 
“youthful exhilaration into harsh and _ tragic 
necessity.” 

The “tragic sense of life” has perhaps a more 
cosmic, essential character with a Unamuno, a 
Malraux, or a Camus, than with Sartre. But 
if Sartre seems to be interested first in analysing 
the subjective life of consciousness and, later, 
in the more objective action of the social, 
political world, it is wrong to assume that 
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these two worlds are separate and mutually 
exclusive. It is as silly to rationalize inaction, 
by dwelling (as do some of Sartre’s Left-Bank 
“disciples”) on existential despair, as it is to 
remove Sartre’s political thought out of con- 
text and brand it as a betrayal of existential 
freedom. Sartre’s situations, whether viewed by 
the philosopher, the artist or the political 
polemicist, are “precise and not theoretical.” 
In Albérés words, Sartre “likes to place his 
characters in extreme situations in which they 
are up against a solid wall . . . and ordinary 
rules are useless.” 

The highpoint of Albérés book is his ex- 
planation—perhaps the clearest to date—of 
Sartre’s existential ‘philosophy, the influence of 
Marx on his thinking, and the seeming para- 
dox of his position. 

To resolve the issue, Sartre transports 

“dialectical movement” from the collectiv- 

ity to the individual and, in contrast to 

Marxism, sees in consciousness the source 

of the collectivity; it is the individual that 

experiences social realities, reacts, develops 

dialectically and creates the social dialectic. 
Sartre, then, is properly considered by Albérés 
to be a neo-Marxist since he recreates Marxism 
and explains it finally in terms of human free- 
dom rather than the social mechanism of his- 
tory. 

If, then, Sartre’s political commitments rep- 
resent what Albérés calls a “near renunciation 
of ‘literature’,” it is nevertheless true that 
Sartre, now as before, remains basically in- 
terested in what he has called “a man’s re- 
sponsibilities—the stubborn task of saying yes 
or no according to the rules, of undertaking 
without hoping, of persevering without suc- 
ceeding.” 

James C. MCLAREN 
Chatham College 


PLAYS AND CREATIVE WAYS WITH CHIL- 
DREN. By Gertrude Kerman. New York: 
Harvey House, 1961; pp. xvit+289. $6.95. 
Creative dramatics is a term that is now well 

established in the cultural and educational life 

of our times. Due to the efforts of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference and the hundreds 
of trained leaders from our colleges and uni- 
versities offering courses in this field, it has 
become a recognized art form for the child. 

A new definition is given in this book. It is 

“doing through drama.” The author explains 

her term as “the phrase I use to cover the 
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over-all creative procedure with children, from 
freeing rhythms and limbering-up exercises to 
play dramatization and informal presentation.” 


The first part is devoted to practical sugges- 
tions for the new director of a children’s presen- 
tation of a play. “Doing through drama is a 
part of the child’s world” is the philosophy of 
the author and emphasis is well placed on the 
belief that children receive joy and educational 
growth through the creative drama program. 
The suggestions are presented by a plan which 
will prepare the children for dramatization or 
the writing of a play. Exercises, based upon 
Stanislavski’s inner techniques for release and 
stimulating the imagination, ideas and ways 
for creating an informal play, and methods for 
casting, rehearsing and staging the play are 
given. The age level of the children for this 
work is that of “over eight years.” Only a few 
examples of rhythms, riddles and dramatic play 
are given for the under eight year old as the 
emphasis is placed upon the preparation of 
the children for the participation in a play. 

The author has directed the book to the 
“camp counselor, scout leader, settlement 
worker, church club organizer,” or the un- 
academic, the non-professional. The terms used 
have been clearly defined and a short glossary 
of stage terms is given. The chapters on the 
creative approach to acting which include very 
usable, logical, step-by-step exercises in the 
portrayal of mood and feeling, dialogue and 
characterization -development are extremely 
well presented. They should be an excellent 
aid to the new director. 


The art of directing and staging the play, 
however, is one that demands a wide variety 
of knowledge and techniques of the theatre. 
Chapter 11, the last nine pages in the first 
section of the book, attempts to give aids on 
directing and staging the play. They are help- 
ful but unfortunately too sketchy for this im- 
portant phase of the presentation of a play. If 
the director and the children decide to produce 
a play, they must also meet the demands of an 
audience. It is the responsibility of the director 
to provide the children with a good standard 
of theatre. The author recommends the books 
in her bibliography for the director who wishes 
to produce the formal play. They should also 
be recommended for the director of the in- 
formal play. 

The second part of the book gives twelve 
non-royalty plays that have been written with 
the collaboration of the children at the Chil- 
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dren’s Centre for Creative Arts, Adelphi Col- 
lege, New York. They cover a wide variety of 
topics, from fairy tales to modern fantasy, to 
Shakespeare. The director is given a choice of 
two methods of presentation. The plays may 
be memorized as written, or the dialogue may 
be improvised with the aid of a narrator. The 
device of the narrator or storyteller supplies 
the plot lines. Staging suggestions are given 
after each play, and freeing exercises are given 
with four of the plays for those children who 
have not had a creative dramatic training. 
The plays should also be a guide for the 
director who wishes to encourage the children’s 
originality in imaginative thinking. 

The format and print of the book is large 
and attractive with Margaret Zimmerman’s 
drawing of children introducing each chapter 
and play. It is easily read. 

BURDETTE S. FITZGERALD 
University of California, Los Angeles 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


AMATEUR ACTING AND STAGE ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. By J. D. Smith. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1961; pp. 188. $4.75. 


AMATEUR THEATER: A GUIDE FOR 
ACTOR AND DIRECTOR. By Van Cartmell. 
Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1961; pp. 
Vit220. $3.95. 


ANGEL WITH HORNS, AND OTHER 
SHAKESPEARE LECTURES. By A. P. Rossi- 
ter. New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1961; pp. 
xi+316. $5.50. 


THE ART OF THE THEATRE. By Henri 
Ghéon. New York: Hill and Wang, 1961; pp. 
xix+100. $1.25 paper, $3.50 cloth. 


BROADWAY'S BEST, 1960. Edited by John 
Chapman. New York: Doubleday and Co., 


1961; pp. 318. $4.50. 
CREATING A ROLE. By Constantin Stanis- 


lavsky. New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1961; 
pp. xiv+271. $4.00. 


DISCOVERING THE THEATRE. By C. V. 
Burgess. London: Univ. of London Press, 


1960; pp. 128. gs 6d. 


EXERCISE IMPROVISATION. By Robert G. 
Newton. London: J. Garnet Miller, Ltd., 


1960; Ppp. 47. 58 (paper). 
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FIFTEEN AMERICAN ONE-ACT PLAYS. 
Edited by Paul Kozelka. New York: Wash- 
ington Square Press, 1961; pp. viiit+go8. .6oc 
(paper). 

THE GLOBE PLAYHOUSE. By John C. 
Adams, New York: Barnes and Noble, 1961; 
pp. x+435. $8.50. 

MAKERS OF THE MODERN THEATER. By 
Barry Ulanov. New York: McGraw, Hill, 
1961; pp. 743. $6.50. 

MANY LOVES, AND OTHER PLAYS. By 
William Carlos Williams. New York: New 
Directions, 1961; pp. 437. $6.50. 


MARTHA GRAHAM. Edited by Karl Leabo. 
New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1961; pages 
unnumbered. $1.75. 


MODERN MONOLOGUES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. By John Murray. Boston: Plays, 
Inc., 1961; pp. vit146. $3.95. 


MOST SATISFYING PRODUCTIONS 1956- 
1961. By Special Projects Committee, New 
England Theatre Conference. Winchester, 
Mass.: New England Theatre Conference, 
1961; pages unnumbered. .75c (paper). 


NARRATIVE AND DRAMATIC SOURCES 
OF SHAKESPEARE, VOL. III. Edited by 
Geoffrey Bullogh. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1960; pp. xvi+512. $7.50. 


RELIGION IN MODERN ENGLISH DRAMA. 
By Gerald Weales. Philadelphia: Univ. of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1961; pp. xv+317. $7.50. 


SHAKESPEARE THE DRAMATIST. By Una 
Ellis-Fermor. New York: Barnes and Noble, 
1961; pp. xvit+188. $5.00. 


SHAW ON SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Edwin 
Wilson. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1961; PP: 
xxii+284. $4.50. 


SING AS WE GO. By Gracie Fields. New York: 
Doubleday and Co., 1961; pp. 216. $3.95. 


THEATRE LANGUAGE: A DICTIONARY 
OF TERMS IN ENGLISH. By Walter P. 
Bowman and Robert H. Ball. New York: 
Theatre Arts Books, 1961; pp. xii+428. $6.95. 


THESPIS; RITUAL, MYTH, AND DRAMA 
IN THE ANCIENT NEAR EAST. By The- 
odor Gaster. New York: Doubleday and Co., 
1961; pp. 515. $1.45 (paper). 
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NEWS 


Eugene K. Bristow, Editor 


All AETA members, and others, are 
invited to send items to the News Editor, 
ETJ, Department of Speech and The- 
atre, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. Deadlines are January 10, 
March zo, August so, and October ro. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


In SEATTLE the World’s Fair, Century- 
21, to be held April 21-October 21, 1962, 
has scheduled an International Theatre 
Conference which will feature The 
Greek National Theatre, The Old Vic 
Company, The Royal Dramatic Compa- 
ny of Sweden, The Belgrade Opera, and 
the Bunraku Puppet Theatre of Japan. 
Major companies from several other 
companies will also be scheduled. Final 
plans have not been completed, but it 
seems likely that this Conference can be 
coordinated with the AETA meetings 
in Eugene, Oregon. 


The Unirep STAtEs House OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES rejected in September the 
five-year-old Thompson bill (HR 4172) 
for the establishment of a Federal Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts. Calling for 
an appropriation of $50,000, and re- 
quiring a two-thirds majority, the bill 
failed of passage, 173 to 166. 

Of interest also in the Congressional 
Record are the remarks of Rep. Carroll 
D. Kearns of Pennsylvania concerning 
college and university overseas touring 
groups (Sept. 6, 1961, pp. 17119 ff.). 

The House SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
EpucaTion scheduled a series of hearings 
during November in New York on the 


economic conditions of performing 
artists, including actors, concert musi- 
cians, and ballet dancers. Network repre- 
sentatives, artists unions, recording com- 
panies, producers organizations, citizens 
groups, and individual performers were 
invited to submit their views. Tentative 
plans include additional hearings in 
Washington and San Francisco. 


At SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE in co- 
operation with the Oregon Shake- 
spearean Festival, a new project, the 
Vining Repertory Theatre, was launched 
in November. The production organi- 
zation, headed by Augus L. Bowmer, 
presented four plays for a 29-night run: 
The Boy Friend; Roshomon; The Miser; 
Night of the Auk. In addition to Pro- 
fessor Bowmer, directors were William 
Kinsolving and Carl Ritchie. 


The SACRAMENTO Civic ‘THEATRE, 
celebrating its twentieth anniversary, will 
present fifteen productions this season. 
In addition to its regular series and 
children’s theatre, it will provide an ex- 
perimental theatre season. 


At Rutcers University the Children’s 
Summer Theatre recently completed its 
first season of three plays with an acting 
company of fifty-two children, ages eight 
to sixteen. Productions included Cin- 
derella Three by Lowell Swortzell, and 
two new musicals, Tadpole and Johnny 
Appleseed, by David Van Fossen and 
Lowell Swortzell. 


A New WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, Back 
Stage, established last year, has been 
publishing news of educational theatre 
activities, together with community and 
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professional theatre news. Address cor- 
respondence to Back Stage Publications, 
Inc., 155 West 46th St., New York 


36, N. Y. 


RESEARCH NOTES 


The First INTERNATIONAL CENTER OF THE- 
ATRICAL RESEARCH, established in the Casa 
Goldoni at Venice, Italy, was dedicated in 
October. At the Third International Congress 
for Theatre History in Paris, the Italian del- 
egation announced an annual contribution of 
three million lira toward the operating ex- 
penses of the center. The main purpose of the 
Institute is to provide a central place for the 
exchange of information and research material 
between societies and scholars from all coun- 
tries. According to Alois M. Nagler of the Yale 
School of Drama, and currently president of 
the International Federation for Theatrical 
Research, the Venetian center eventually “will 
amass books, documents and _ reproductions, 
will issue publications, organize exhibitions, 
give courses of study, and encourage other 
activities in the art and practice in the theatre.” 

An ARTHUR SCHNITZLIER ARCHIVE AND Asso- 
CIATION were established in April at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. The International Arthur 
Schnitzler Research Association (Internationale 
Arthur Schnitzler-Forschungsgesellschaft) will 
operate and maintain the Schnitzler Archive, 
loan items to active members, publish a Bul- 
letin, register research projects, and encourage 
research grants. For further information and 
application for membership, write to Professor 
Herman Salinger, Department of Germanic 
Languages and Literature, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 


The First ENGLIsH TRANSLATION of Die Biihne 
im Bauhaus (1924) was released by Wesleyan 
University Press in November. Translated by 
A. S. Wensinger, The Theater of the Bauhaus 
(by Oskar Schlemmer, Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, and 
Farkas Molnar) features an _ Introduction, 
written especially for this edition, by Walter 
Gropius, and more than seventy illustrations. 

A Matcuinc Fivmstrip for Styles in Shake- 
spearean Acting, 1890-1950 is now available at 
$7.95, including postage and handling. Spon- 
sored by AETA Audio-Visual Aids Project, 30 
pictures (14 in color) will supplement the hour- 
long audio-tape produced by Frederick C. 
Packard, Jr., of Harvard University. Write to 
AETA Executive Office, Department of Speech, 
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Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 

At NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY information 
about the Drottningholm Theatre, books and 
slides, is available. Write to Harry G. Carlson, 
Department of Speech, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, DeKalb, Ill. 


CONFERENCES AND FESTIVALS 

At Tuskpcre Institute the National Associa- 
tion of Dramatic and Speech Arts celebrated 
its Silver Anniversary in March. NADSA’s new 
president, Granville Sawyer of Tennessee State, 
presented a five-year program aimed at in- 
tegrating the Negro into the American theatre. 
Lloyd Richards, director of A Raisin in the 
Sun, delivered the keynote speech at the three- 
day conference. Alphonso Sherman of South 
Carolina State was elected vice-president of 
NADSA. 

At the UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN over two 
hundred people attended the Summer Speech 
Conference held in July. In addition to a 
Symposium on Educational Television, another 
symposium explored Where is the Avant-Garde 
in American Theatre? with John Gassner of 
Yale and Andrew E. Doe, Marvin Felheim, and 
William Halstead of Michigan as participants. 
The luncheon address, “He Who Has Ears,” 
was presented by Ralph G. Nichols of Minne- 
sota. 

At Fresno STATE the fall conference 
of the Southern California District of AETA 
was held in November. In addition to celebrat- 
ing the opening of the new theatre plant at 
Fresno, the Conference presented a_ special 
award to Professor Glenn Hughes of the Uni- 
versity of Washington for his outstanding con- 
tribution to theatre. 

The NortH CENTRAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
held its two-day conference in November. Lec- 
tures, discussions, and demonstrations included 
as participants Kenneth L. Graham, “Direc- 
tion Techniques As Observed in All the Way 
Home and Becket—Broadway, 1960”; Donald 
K. Smith and Arthur Housman, “The Contest 
Attitude”; Ed Lustig, “Trends in Lighting and 
Staging”; Frank Whiting, ““How Much Can You 
See On a Printed Page.” Keynote speaker was 
Frank Krusen, “A Scientist Looks at Theatre.” 

The INnpDIANA STATE WorksHop for CTC held 
a one-day meeting at LaPorte High School in 
October. Cinderella was presented by the La- 
Porte Service League, and workshops were pro- 
vided in playwriting, design, and costuming. 
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YorRK STATE COMMUNITY THEATRE 
con- 


The NEw 
ASSOCIATION held its 
ference at Albany in October. In addition to 
panels and lectures, several plays were pro- 
duced: The Lady’s Not for Burning, Schenec- 
tady Civic Players, Inc.; The Princess and 
the Mermaid, Herrick Marionettes; On the 
Gettysburg Turnpike, Slingerlands Community 
Players, Inc. The three-day event featured an 
address, “Twenty Thousand Miles of Con- 
tinental Stages,” by Norris Houghton. 


sixteenth annual 


At Sarnt MAry’s COLLEGE a religious drama 
workshop directed by E. Martin Browne and 
Henzie Raeburn will be held in March. Its 
purpose is an inter-denominational and inter- 
faith study of Contemporary Religious Drama; 
the Workshop will feature scenes from the 
major plays of T.S. Eliot, Phillip Turner, and 
Guenter Rutenborn. Further information may 
be had by writing to the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

At INDIANA UNIVERSARY a two-day conference 
on airborne television was held in June. Tele- 
casts of lessons and demonstrations were made 
by a plane flying over Montpelier. Carleton 
Washburne delivered the keynote address, “Edu- 
cational Needs in a World of Technology.” 


AWARDS, SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS 


WINIFRED Warp was presented the Second 
Annual Zeta of the Year Award by Zeta Phi 
Fta, national professional speech arts fraternity 
for women, at their 68th Anniversary Banquet. 
Honored for “a career of outstanding service 
in the field of speech,” and particularly for her 
recent book, Drama With and For Children, 
Miss Ward served on the faculty at North- 
western University for thirty-two years before 
her retirement in 1950. 

Two Ropcers AND HAMMERSTEIN AWARDS, one 
to the person in the greater Boston area and 
the other to the person ia the Southwest who 
has contributed the most to theatre in that 
region, have been announced. The award will 
consist of $1,000 and a bronze medallion. Dead- 
line for nominations is December 31, 1961. 
Address correspondence to The Lynn Farnol 
Group, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


The CHILDREN’s THEATRE FOUNDATION in New 
York will give a $1,000 scholarship for the 
academic year 1962-1963 to a person seeking 
an advanced degree in the field of children’s 
theatre. For information and applications, write 
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to Albert Mitchell, president, Children’s The- 
atre Foundation, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. 

The GEorRGE JEAN NATHAN DRAMA CRITICISM 
AWARD committee announced the first two 
winners, for $4,000 each, for the period 1958- 
1960. Winners and their works are Harold 
Clurman, Lies Like Truth, and C. L. Barber, 
Shakespeare’s Festive Comedy. The Award is 
made annually. Further information may be 
had by writing to Louis Martz, 228 Hall of 
Graduate Studies, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

At CorNeLL UNiversiry Harvey Powers of 
Bucknell University was awarded the Alexander 
Drummond Fellowship for 1960-1961. Available 
im alternate years, -the Fellowship provides 
$1500-$1800 plus tuition and fees to a student 
in drama admitted to candidacy at the Ph.D. 
or M.A. level. Applications are in order for 
1962-1963. Write to Carroll C. Arnold, Chair- 
man, Department of Speech and Drama, 104. 
Lincoln Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


NEW PLAYS 

New Scripts available in the new magazine, 
First Stage, published by Purdue University 
are: Winter, ‘61-62, The Witches’ Sabbath by 
Harry Granick; The Acrobats, Berry Fleming; 
The Chorus Girl, John Stone. Spring, ‘62, A 
Crack in the Universe by Elder Olsen; Finally 
I am Born, Madeline Davidson; The Raft of 
the Medusa by Georg Kaiser, translated by 
Ulrich Weisstein. “All work submitted to First 
Stage must be written for the stage and not 
for any other medium.” Address correspondence 
and manuscripts to First Stage, Purdue Uni- 
versity, 324 Heavilon Hall, Lafayette, Ind. 

At the NATIONAL CHRISTIAN WRITING CENTER, 
Albert Johnson's latest play, Even the Hater, 
marked the official opening last summer of the 
Drama Circle, dedicated to Albert and Bertha 
Johnson for “their distinctive contribution to 
American Drama.” Described as “a_ timeless 
and poetic treatment of the Cain and Abel 
theme,” Even the Hater examines the racial 
problem and the arms race. 

At Onto University Albert Smelko’s new 
play, A Single Mountain, will be presented in 
February. Mr. Smelko is currently teaching at 
State University of New York in Albany. 

At Purpue University William Saroyan will 
write and direct a new play about Indiana, 
which will be presented in December. 

At YALE UNIVERSITY two students received 
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first and second prizes in the Samuel French 
Prize Play competition: Take Care Y’self by 
Raymond E. Carver; Hey, You, Lightman by 
Oliver D. Hailey, Jr. The Pioneer Playhouse 
of Kentucky in Danville produced last summer 
three new plays by Yale students and faculty: 
The Bromley Touch by Kay Arthur; And All 
Men Kill by Albert Brenner; The Tiger Kittens 
by Albert J. Zuckerman. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


A New Ptaywritinc Contest has_ been 
announced by Back Stage in association with 
J. I. Rodale, producer of the Rodale Theatre 
on East 4th Street in New York. Requesting 
works that have a message, the Contest will 
provide three prizes: first, $1,000, with produc- 
tion; second, $300, and third, $200, with pos- 
sibilities of productions. Deadline is January 1, 
1962. Address manuscripts and correspondence 
to Play Contest, Back Stage, 155 West 46th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 

The Town THEATRE of CoLumsBiA has an- 
nounced a competition for original, full-length 
plays or musicals, unpublished and unproduced. 
During the 1960-1961 season, 347 entries were 
received, and the prize-winning play, The 
Commentator, by Ben Irwin of Los Angeles 
was produced in May. If a script is produced 
by The Town Theatre, a single prize of $1,000 
will be awarded by The State-Record Company 
of Columbia. Otherwise, the prize will be 
shared by the first and second place winners. 
Address all entries and correcpondence to The 
Town Theatre, 1012 Sumter Street, Columbia, 
C, 

The CHILDREN’s THEATRE of PORTLAND has 
announced a National Playwriting Contest for 
plays, running time from 45 minutes to one 
hour, that appeal to children between the ages 
of six and twelve. There will be three winners 
with awards at $125, $50, and $25. Deadline 
is March 15, 1962. Address scripts and cor- 
respondence to John R. Wilson, Managing 
Director, Children’s Theatre, 94 Chadwick 
Street, Portland, Me. 

At SAN Dieco State COLLEGE over one hun- 
dred scripts were entered in the 1961 play- 
writing contest. The winning play was The 
God With The Golden Nose by Roma Greth 
of Reading, Pa. Deadline for this year’s contest 
is January 5, 1962, with first prize of $300. For 
applications write to Speech Arts Department, 
San Diego State, San Diego 15, Calif. 

The REeEticious Arts FEstivAL has announced 
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a competition for plays with a religious em- 
phasis. Group A should not be over 214 hours 
running time; group B not over 45 minutes. 
Awards are $75 for group A; $40 for group B. 
Entries must be received by March 1, 1962. 
For application blanks write to Religious Arts 
Festival, 50 Plymouth Avenue, North, Rochester 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At PATERSON STATE COLLEGE James Mc- 
Carthy, assistant professor of speech, recently 
completed three years of service as assistant 
carpenter for the Broadway musical, Fiorello! 
He is now performing similar duties with Sail 
Away! Anthony Maltese will direct a children’s 
play scheduled for touring in northern New 
Jersey. 

At New York University Fred C. Blanchard 
has resigned as departmental chairman in 
order to concentrate on supervision of the 
graduate program. John McCabe has been 
appointed as chairman. 

At the UNtversiry OF OREGON Horace W. 
Robinson is serving as departmental chairman 
during Glenn Starlin’s leave-of-absence. The 
department is scheduled as host for the North- 
west Drama Conference in February. 

At the Srate UNiversiry OF Iowa Peter D. 
Arnott has contributed a chapter, “Greek 
Drama and the Modern Stage,” for The Craft 
and Context of Translation. In October Samuel 
L. Becker delivered a paper, “Communications 
and lI«arning: Implications for Media Re- 
search, at the International Seminar on In- 
structional Television held by Purdue Univer- 
sity in cooperation with UNESCO. 

At the UNIversiry OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Edward W. Borgers attended the premiére of 
his latest play for children at Phoenix, Arizona. 


At the Universiry or Kansas Frank E. X. 
Dance has been named new editor of The 
Journal of Communication. A departmental 
committee has prepared a booklet outlining 
career opportunities in four areas: speech com- 
munications; speech pathology and audiology; 
theatre; radio, television, and film. Sample 
copies may be obtained on request. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Adelphi College: Harvey Jay Gardner. 

Barnard College, Columbia University: Ken- 
neth Janes, director of Minor Latham Play- 
house. 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology: Robert 
Corrigan, the Andrew Mellon visiting professor 
of drama. 

Eastern Michigan University: 
Weber, television coordinator. 

Lehigh University: Donald K. Wright, assist- 
ant professor. 

Mount Saint Mary’s College: Tom Bottone, 
production manager and technical director. 

Richmond Professional Institute, Colleges of 
William and Mary: Thomas R. Long, associate 
professor; Richard A. Higgins, instructor and 
technical director. 

Temple University: Don Sundquist, instruc- 
tor and technical director. 
~ Tulane University: James L. Rosenberg, 
visiting associate professor of theatre. 

CLA: William Melnitz, dean of the college 
of fine arts; Darrell Ross; Charles Clarke; Gor- 
don Stulberg; John Gay; Frederick Kohner; 
Henry Schloss; Edgar Brokaw; Basil Wright. 

University of Massachusetts: Orville K. Lar- 
son, head of theatre division. 
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University of Michigan: Robert C. Schnitzer, 
professor and executive director of university 
theatre; Kenneth Andersen, instructor; Le Vern 
Stillwell, lecturer. 

University of Oklahoma: F. Donald Clark, 
dean of the college of fine arts. 

University of Oregon: Lawrence Wismer, play 
director and costumer. 


PROMOTIONS 


Tulane University: Edward Rogge, associate 


professor of speech. 

University of Michigan: Claribel Baird, pro- 
fessor; Herbert W. Hildebrandt, assistant pro- 
fessor; Ronald S. Tikofsky, assistant professor; 
Robert Hall, Donald Lovell, Albert Katz, Roger 
Sherman, instructors. 


AT THE THEATRES 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles, Les Angeles City College. Broad- 
way, Oct. Our Town, Nov. The Beautiful Peo- 
ple, Nov. J. B., Dec. “Theatre of the Absurd,” 
Jan. 

Los Angeles, Mount St. Mary’s College. The 
Cave Dwellers. 

Los Angeles, UCLA. Not For Children, Oct.- 
Nov. Richard II, Nov. The Bashful Genius 
(new play), Dec. Puddin Tame (children’s play), 
Mar. Clerambard, Mar.-Apr. 

Sacramento, Sacramento Civic Theatre. Jack 
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and the Beanstalk (children’s play), Sept. Rich- 
ard Fullmer, director. Born Yesterday, Oct. 
Anthony Reid, director. Hansel and Gretel 
(children’s theatre), Nov. The Crucible, Nov.- 
Dec. Lillian Allan, director. 

San Diego, San Diego State College. Uncle 
Vanya, Oct. Richard Harris, director. Oedipus 
Rex, Dec. William J. Adams, director. 


COLORADO 

Denver, University of Denver. The Cold 
Wind and the Warm, Nov. Edwin Levy, di- 
rector. Anna Christie, Feb. Kathryn Kayser, di- 
rector. The Tempest, Mar. Edwin Levy, di- 
rector. 

Greeley, Colorado State College. No Time For 
Sergeants, June. Edward, My Son, July. Look 
Homeward, Angel, July. The Gazebo, July. 
Othello, July. Kind Sir, Aug. Helen Langworthy, 
director; Welby Wolfe, technical director and 
designer. 


CONNECTICUT 

Storrs, University of Connecticut. The Rivals, 
Nov.- A Streetcar Named Desire, Dec. John 
Brown’s Body (readers’ theatre). Look Home- 
ward, Angel, Mar. Oklahoma, Mar.-Apr. 


OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, Georgetown University. Othello, 
Nov. Dark Mother (new play), Feb. Calliope 
(new musical), Mar. Donn B. Murphy, director. 


FLORIDA 

Coral Gables, University of Miami. Rasho- 
mon, Oct.-Nov. Hank Diers, director; Andrew 
Greenhut, designer; Roberta Baker, costumer. 
The Cherry Orchard, Feb. John McElhaney, 
director. 


ILLINOIS 

Carthage, Carthage College. The Boy Friend, 
Mar. George Bedard, director. 

Chicago, Goodman Theatre. Faust, Oct. John 
Reich, director; Jim Maronek, designer; Uta 
Olson, costumer. 

Evanston, Northwestern University. He Who 
Gets Slapped, Jan. Hal Todd, director. Man- 
dragola, Feb.-Mar. John Van Meter, director. 


INDIANA 
Bloomington, Indiana University. Henry IV, 
Part I, Feb. William Kinzer, director, Jordan 


River Revue, Mar. 


Lafayette, Purdue University. Medea, Jan. 
The Madwoman of Chaillot, Feb. Don Juan 
in Hell, Feb. A Phoenix Too Frequent, Feb. The 
Emperor Jones, Feb-Mar. Rashomon, Mar. 
The Trojan Women, Mar. 
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Notre Dame, Saint Mary’s College. Peter Pan, 
Nov. The Sign of Jonah, Dec. Call Me Madam, 
Feb. 

Richmond, Richmond Civic Theatre. Okla- 
homa, Oct. Norbert Silbiger, director; David 
N. Davenport, musical director; George Ben- 
net, designer. 

Warsaw, Wagon Wheel Playhouse. Annie Get 
Your Gun, June-July. Kiss Me, Kate, July. 
Damn Yankees, July-Aug. Student Prince, Aug. 
Oklahoma, Aug. Tom Roland and Ross Allen, 
directors. 


Iowa 
Iowa City, State University of Iowa. Caucasian 
Chalk Circle, Feb. Twelfth Night, Mar. George 
Kernodle, director. Henry IV (Pirandello), Mar. 
Dan Calder, director. 


KANSAS 

Manhattan, Kansas State University. Allegro, 
Oct. Teahouse of the August Moon, Nov. Antig- 
one, Dec. Hansel and Gretel, Jan. A. Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, Mar. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University. The 
Prodigal, Nov. London Assurance, Feb. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst, Amherst College. The Wild Duck, 
Nov. Saint Joan, Jan. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. The 
Trial, Oct. Arms and the Man, Nov. Henry IV, 
Part I, Dec. Faces of Malte, Jan. The Living 
Room, Mar. 


MINNESOTA 

Alexandria, Theatre L’Homme Dieu and 
Saint Cloud State College. See How They Run, 
June-July. The Rainmaker, July. Night Must 
Fall, July. The Reluctant Debutante, July. My 
Three Angels, July. Bus Stop, Aug. Blithe 
Spirit, Aug. Diary of Anne Frank, Aug. The 
Male, Animal, Aug. Charley’s Aunt, Aug. 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. They 
Saw the Whole Zoo, Nov. David Scanlan, di- 
rector. Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, Nov. 
Kenneth L. Graham, director. Prometheus 
Bound and The Birds, Nov.-Dec. Frank M 
Whiting, director. The School For Wives, Jan.- 
Feb. Henry IV, Part I, Feb.-Mar. 


MISSOURI 

Columbia, Stephens College. The Marriage- 
Go-Round, Sept. John Gunnell, director; Hillis 
Williams, designer. 
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NEBRASKA 

Kearney, Nebraska State Teachers College. 
Othello, Nov. Wesley J. Jensby, director. Play- 
boy of the Western World, Dec. Philip Jackson, 
director. The Crucible, Mar. Wesley J. Jensby, 
director. 
NEVADA 

Reno, University of Nebraska. The Apple 
Cart, Nov. The Farce of Pierre Patelin and 
The Summoning of Everyman, Jan. Rashomon, 
Mar. 


NEW JERSEY 

New Brunswick, Rutgers State University. 
Cinderella Three, July. Tadpole (new chil- 
dren’s musical), July-Aug. Johnny Appleseed, 
Aug. Nancy Foell Swortzell, director. 


NEw MExico 
University Park, New Mexico State Univer- 
sity. J.B., Oct. Chairs and No Exit, Dec. 


NEw YORK 

Brooklyn, Brooklyn College. Thieves’ Carni- 
val, Oct. The Merchant of Venice, Nov. The 
Visit, Mar. 

Garden City, Adelphi College. Look Home- 
ward, Angel, Oct. Stanley Gould, director. Guys 
and Dolls, Nov. Richard Clemo, director; Harry 
Bernstein, choreographer. A New England Voice 
(readers’ theatre), Jan. Josephine Nichols, di- 
rector. Anne of the Thousand Days, Mar. 
Clark Marlor, director. 

Hempstead, Hofstra College. The Madwoman 
of Chaillot, Nov. Miriam Tulin, director. The 
Would-Be Gentleman, Dec. James VanWart, 
director. 

Ithaca, Cornell University. John 
Body (readers’ theatre), Feb. 

New York, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Bartholomew Fair, Nov. Kenneth Janes, 


Brown’s 


director. 


OHIO 

Athens, Ohio University. A Single Mountain 
(new play), Feb. South Pacific, Mar. 

Kent, Kent State University. 4 Member of 
the Wedding, Jan.-Feb. The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow (new opera), Feb.-Mar. 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City, Mummers Theatre. Detec- 
tive Story, Sept. Two For The See-Saw, Oct. 
The Matchmaker, Dec. Hamlet, Jan. Krapp’s 
Last Tape and The Lesson, Mar. 


OREGON 
Eugene, University of Oregon. 
Not For Burning, Oct. William 


The Lady’s 
R. McGraw, 
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director. Tartuffe, Nov.-Dec. Lawrence Wismer, 
director. The Climate of Eden, Jan. Horace 
Robinson, director. Come Back, Little Sheba, 
Feb.-Mar. William R. McGraw, director. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem, Lehigh University. Our 
H. Barrett Davis, director; Thoburn V. Barker, 
technical director. 


Town, 


RHODE ISLAND 

Providence, Rhode Island Schvol of Design. 
The Bald Soprano and The Lesson, Nov. Al- 
bert Cohn, director. 


VIRGINIA 

Richmond, The Virginia Museum Theatre. 
Paint Your Wagon, Oct. The Brothers Kara- 
mazov, Dec. Pygmalion, Jan. The Limbo Kid, 
Feb.-Mar. Waiting For Godot, Mar.-Apr. 


TEXAS 
Fort Worth, Texas Christian University. Dear 
Brutus, Mar. A. Hammack, director. 
Kingsville, Texas A & I. A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Oct. Albert E. Johnson, director. 


IN MEMORIAM 


SAWYER FALK 


The pen moves haltingly, even stubbornly 
across the page as I attempt to write about 
Sawyer Falk, rather than to him. During the 
twenty years of our close relationship and com- 
mon interest in problems pertaining to the 
educational theatre we conversed and corre- 
sponded frequently. He was a stimulating and 
provocative conversationalist and correspondent. 
He was not a man given to small talk. Upon 
him the problems of life and particularly those 
of his chosen profession rested heavily. He had 
a tough, penetrating and incisive mind. He 
never agreed with anyone simply for the sake 
of conformity or of compatibility. He was a 
man of conviction and of integrity. He loyally 


gil 


supported those causes in which he believed 


and strongly opposed those in which he did 
not believe. He was a thorough scholar, an 
avid reader, and he traveled extensively in 
pursuit of knowledge pertaining to his area of 
interest. His counsel and assistance were sought 
by many in widely diversified geographical 
areas. 

He was born at Key West, Florida, December 
g, 1898. He received the B.S. degree from New 
York University in 1921 and the A.M. degree 
from Columbia University in 1922. He served 
as instructor of English at Columbia from 
1922 to 1924, as associate professor and chair- 
man of the Department of Drama at Hillsdale 
College, Michigan, 1924-27. He was appointed 
head of the Drama Department at Syracuse 
University in 1927, with the title of Director 
of Dramatic Activities. Later, when the school 
of drama was founded, he became its director. 

In 1948, he studied educational dramatic ac- 
tivities abroad on a Rockefeller Foundation 
Grant, and also served as president of the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference. In 1951, he repre- 
sented the United States at an international 
symposium on the university theatre, held at 
the University of Bristol in England. He was 
a member of the board of directors of the 
American National Theatre and Academy since 
1933 and in 1952 was named vice president of 
the organization. 

In 1957 he served as a consultant specialist 
in drama to India, on behalf of the United 
States State Department, and lectured in princi- 
pal Indian cities and universities. During the 
summer of 1960, he directed a drama course at 
Stratford-on-Avon for Syracuse University. In 
1959, he represented the United States State 
Department as special consultant in theatre in 
three countries—Greece, Turkey and _ Israel. 
He died in Paris, August 30, 1961. 

Lee NORVELLE 
Indiana University 
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THE AETA SILVER ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 
KENNETH GRAHAM 


“Theatre and the Human Bond” was the 
theme of the twenty-fifth annual convention 
of AETA held August 28, 29, and go, in New 
York following the CTC, SSTC, and ACTA di- 
visional meetings. Planning of the program 
was under the supervision of Marjorie L. 
Dycke, First Vice-President, and local arrange- 
ments were coordinated by Joel E. Robin, Kliegl 
Brothers Lighting. Approximately 1,200 regis- 
trants were in attendance. 


OPENING SEssion:1 Norman Philbrick, President; 
Frederick O’Neal, First Vice-President of 
Actor’s Equity Association, Keynote Address: 
“Theatre and the Human Bond.” 


“In a theatre audience at a meaningful play 
all men experience their brotherhood with an 
immediate and instinctive intensity. . . . There 
is no such thing as ‘theatre’ until many human 
beings get together and pool their physical, 
emotional, intellectual, and spiritual resources 
to create it. . . . The subject is man, the ob- 
ject is fulfillment; the life line between the 
two is the human bond.” 


Awarps Session: Samuel Selden, UCLA. 
Theta Alpha Phi Award: Hubert Heffner. 


Annual Eaves Costume Company Awards: 
Junior Award to Paul Kozelka, Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers College; Senior Award to 
Frank M Whiting, University of Minnesota. 


AETA Award of Merit: Rosamond Gilder. 


Charter Members of AETA were given Hon- 
orary Life Memberships; Dina Rees Evans and 
Roberta Sheets were made honorary directors 
for life of SSTC. 


1 Each session is reported in the order listed 
in the corrected convention program. The 
“continuing sections” (those which the Con- 
stitution decrees must be included) are des- 
ignated by (CS). The first two names are those 
of the Chairman and the Secretary; the names 
of speakers follow. For General Sessions the 
name of the Chairman is followed by that of 
the Speaker(s) and excerpts from the ad- 
dress (es). 


TuHeatre U.S.A.—Do Ir Yoursetr: Horace Rob- 
inson, University of Oregon. 

Mr. Houghton, co-founder of the Phoenix 
Theatre, lauded Tyrone Guthrie “the pioneer,” 
for his Minneapolis venture and stressed the 
need for decentralization of theatre and for 
breaking down further the barriers between the 
professional the academic theatre. Mr. 
Papp New York Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre now in its sixth year in Cen- 
tral Park. His theatre is dedicated to the be- 
lief that classics should be made 
available free to all—as books are in libraries. 
Mr. Quintero, director and co-founder of the 
Circle-in-the-Square, told of the struggle in 
the development of this theatre off-Broadway. 
Nina Vance gave the history of twelve years 
at the Alley Theatre, Houston, beginning as an 
amateur, then a semi-professional, and now a 
professional company giving ten plays a year. 
Mr. Irving explained how the Actors’ Work- 
shop in San Francisco was developed by a group 
of rebels from Broadway and is integral to the 
community, college and university life of the 
area. Mr. Graham explained the development 
of the Tyrone Guthrie Theatre in Minneapolis 
which will open in May, 1963, and the Mc- 
Knight Graduate Theatre Fellowships, which 
will bridge academic and professional study. 


and 
described the 
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Tue THEATRE AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTAND- 
inc: Frank M Whiting, University of Minne- 
sota; William McGraw, University of Oregon; 
Robert C. Schnitzer, University of Michigan; 
Rosamond Gilder, Director, U. S. Centre of 
the I. T: I.; Herschel Bricker, University of 
Maine; Robert Gard, University of Wisconsin; 
Randolph Edmonds, Florida A. & M. Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Schnitzer described the successful recep- 
tion abroad of the recent U.S. professional com- 
pany (headed by Helen Hayes) as well as of 
academic groups. He stressed theatre as a most 
effective means to common understanding on 
the international scene. He concluded that the 
U. S. government is finally recognizing the im- 
portance of theatre as a means of international 
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understanding. Miss Gilder reported on the 
activities of the International Theatre Institute, 
an arm of UNESCO. She described the Théatre 
des Nations in Paris (where 150 countries have 
brought goo productions this past year), and 
work in Finland, Japan and India. The ITI 
program—information, publication, exchange of 
persons and exchange of companies—is growing 
in size. Mr. Bricker urged concern for theatre 
of the world. He suggested we must develop 
children’s theatre, vital to the adult theatre of 
tomorrow, and advance international the. 
atre since the arts are the only common bond 
left between all the peoples of the world. Mr. 
Gard described his work in Finland as a Ful- 
bright scholar. He stressed the importance of 
choosing to send abroad only the best repre- 
sentatives of U. S. theatre. Mr. Edmonds 
described, with slides, the Florida A. and M. 
tour of Africa. He stressed the importance of 
college theatre touring groups, since such 
groups appeal to intellectuals and the young 
people more than do professional troupes. 


UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING: “WHAT CAN YOU 
Expect?”: Charles C. Ritter, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Richard Knaub, Indiana University; 
Carol Ann Russell, Washington Irving H. S., 
New York City; Donald Wahlstrum, Univer- 
sity High School, Bloomington, Indiana; 
Peter Cohen, Wittenberg College; Robert 
Dierlam, Queens College; Dorothy Clifford, 
University of Texas; Eugene Bristow, Indiana 
University. 

The point of view of the high school student, 
the high school teacher, the college student, 
and the college teacher were presented by the 
first four speakers respectively; the last two 
were commentators. There was agreement on 
the part of the panel that high school drama 
standards need to be raised—not by added 
courses, but by getting more qualified people 
to teach in the high school and by keeping 
the good ones there. The student needs spe- 
cialized training in theatre but also a broad 
liberal arts education. 


Rewicious DRAMA: THE CRITIC AND THE HUMAN 
Bonp IN DraAMA: Harold Ehrensperger, Bos- 
ton University; Angus Springer, Southwestern 
University, Texas; Tom Driver, The Chris- 
tian Century; Jerry Talmer, The Village 
Voice, New York. 

A spirited discussion followed Mr. Driver's 
statement that the theatre is concerned with 
the rupture or breaking of the human bond— 
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dealing with distress, strife, despair. A com- 
ment that modern drama projects too much 
despair and not enough hope precipitated the 
principal line of discussion. Mr. Talmer de- 
clared that the function of the theatre is to 
prepare the groundwork for hope, nothing 
more. 


CostuMeE: Bette Butterworth, Westchester Chil- 
dren’s Players, Inc.; Mary Ann Karp, West- 
chester Children’s Players, Inc.; Louis Brown, 
Shakespeare-in-the-Park; Mary McKinley, Van 
Horn Costumes; Iris Brooke, University of 
Bristol; Andrew Geoly, Eaves Costume Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Brown, designer of Richard II in Cen- 
tral Park, displayed working sketches for that 
production, and explained his approach to 
design based upon prints and sculpture of the 
period. No concession was made to summer 
heat; he feels actors must learn to bear the re- 
striction of heavy robes and be given instruc- 
tions on how to wear them. Miss Brooke stated 
her opposition to heavy costumes, since the 
actor is more important than the designer or 
the director. Historical accuracy is important 
as the basis for costume design, but more im- 
portant is to make the costumes personal. Mr. 
Geoly agreed that comfort is a great considera- 
tion and involves simplification and modifica- 
tion. The discussion which followed centered 
around the relative importance of authenticity 
and comfort. 


AvupIo-VisuAL Alps IN DRAMA AND ‘THEATRE: 
William Work, Eastern Michigan University; 
David Unumb, Brown University; Bernhard 
Works, University of Illinois; James H. But- 
ler, University of Southern California; Gerald 
Kahan, University of Georgia. 

Mr. Works suggested how individuals might 
assemble private slide collections with a mini- 
mum expenditure and simple equipment—to 
be used for text drawings, illustrations, stage 
models, etc. Mr. Butler reported on the in- 
crease of film strips available for teaching of 
theatre, particularly theatre history. Mr. Kahan 
gave a progress report on the bibliography 
of audio-visual materials being prepared by 
the Audio-Visual Project. 


GRADUATE ‘TRAINING IN THEATRE: Bedford 
Thurman, Kent State University; Vera Rob- 
erts, Hunter College; Kalmin A. Burnim, 
Tufts University; Gary Gaiser, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Harry Ritchie, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 
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The basis of the meeting was a preliminary 
report of the survey on graduate training in 
theatre and drama carried out by the Grad- 
uate Project. Mr. Burnim stated that the rather 
inconclusive and incomplete results indicate 
that only a minority of schools require study 
in theatre history. Mr. Thurman presented the 
results of the total survey (after distributing 
copies); then Mr. Gaiser commented. His gen- 
eral opinion was that there would be increas- 
ing need for training in theatre on the grad- 
uate level, and we should inquire into its 
quality. Mr. Ritchie pointed out that the sur- 
vey indicates a dichotomy between what de- 
partments reported they are doing and what 
they indicated they would like to do. There 
was general agreement in the group that a 
better definition of (such as “theatre 
history”) is needed if the survey is to fulfill 
a useful purpose. 


terms 


TECHNICAL PRopucTiON (CS): James H. Clay, 
Brandeis University; Ned Bowman, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburg; Ralph Alswang, New York 
Designer. 

Mr. Alswang believes design of the past no 
longer serves our purposes and suggests the 
need for a new art form involving a complete 
fusion of film and theatre. He showed drawings 
of the Alswang-Rudolph theatre design devel- 
oped as a Ford Foundation project. Features 
are a new “free-form” shape, translucent side 
walls, ability to move smoothly from cinematic 
action to stage action, no frame to the stage 
picture, screens used in two or three dimen- 
sions, the motion picture projector used as a 
lighting instrument. 


PLAYwRITING (CS): Joseph Baldwin, University 
of Nebraska; J. G. Severns, Northeast Mis- 
souri State College; William M. Hardy, Pur- 
due University; Joel Climenhaga, Wilmington 
College; Warren Smith, Pennsylvania State 
College; Marvin Rosenberg, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Mr. Hardy proposed that a beginning play- 
writing course be mandatory for all drama 
majors. Mr. Climenhaga dealt more directly 
with the creative act of writing the play than 
with the teaching of playwriting. Mr. Smith 
argued that the teacher must give the student 
of playwriting considerable leeway in the di- 
rection that his writing takes, and must not 
try to impose forms on the student. The true 
function of the teacher is to create a situation 
in which the student can write and then see 
that the work is produced. Mr. Rosenberg sees 
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the playwright as a “professional fantasier” for 
a population which has generally suppressed 
most of its fantasies. Thus the basic functions 
of the teacher of playwriting is to create the 
condition in which the student is encouraged 
to give his imagination free rein. 


CREATING THe Propucer: L. Newell 
Tarrant, Erie Playhouse; Joseph Golden, 
Cornell University; Nina Vance, Alley The- 
atre, Houston; Theodore Hoffman, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; Mrs. Pat Brown, 
Field Director, Communications 
Group. 


‘THEATRE: 


Theatre 


Mrs. Brown described the purpose and func- 
tion of the Ford Foundation Theatre Com- 
munications Group, maintaining that such a 
board is vitally essential to enhance and en- 
rich the useful reciprocation between academic 
and professional institutions. Nina Vance spoke 
largely from personal experience in creating 
the Alley Theatre in Houston. The foremost 
need of the regional professional theatre is to 
survive, and this will inevitably affect the eco- 
nomic structure, the repertoire, the casting, 
and the audience. Mr. Hoffman declared that 
a small group of determined people have 
recognized that the cultural climate in Ameri- 
ca has changed and have capitalized on it by 
starting a new kind of American theatre based 
on these principles: to have a good professional 
company, to do great and good plays, to pro- 
mote original drama. How to train the pro- 
ducers of these new centers? You don’t. You 
lend them your facilities and let them save 
you. Mr. Tarrant (and the others) strongly 
supported the need to prepare a larger num- 
ber of first-rate theatre producers busi- 
managers, etc.). More courses in 
needed. 
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DesiGN (CS) THE DESIGNER AND THE TECHNICIAN: 
A COLLABorATION: Henry B. Williams, Dart- 
mouth College; Erie T. Volkert, Middlebury 
College; Team 1—Arnold Gillette and David 
Thayer, State University of Iowa; Team 2— 
George Hendrickson and Reye H. Longmire, 
Tulane University; Team s—Donald Oens- 
lager and Klaus Holm, New York Theatre. 


Donald Oenslager, assisted by Klaus Holm, 
demonstrated mastery of the numerous prob- 
lems encountered in preparing A Majority of 
One for presentation in out-of-town and New 
York theatres. Designing and mounting a bud- 
get setting was demonstrated by George Hen- 
drickson and his technician, Roye Longmire, 
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for their production of Oedipus in the arena 
theatre at Tulane University. Collaboration be- 
tween the designer-technician and the light 
artist in interpreting a highly symbolic play 
was presented by Arnold Gillette and David 
Thayer of the State University of Iowa for 
their production of Paul Claudel’s Break of 
Noon. 


Desut:2 H. D. Albright, Cornell University; 
David Unumb, Brown University; Thomas 
Markus, Tulane University; Harry Ritchie, 
University of California, Berkeley; Richard 
Schechner, Tulane University; Gifford Win- 
gate, Union College. 

Mr. Markus treated the work of Jean Genet, 
noted that Genet has evolved a verbal approach 
as opposed to the “gestural” writing of Ionesco, 
Beckett, and Adamov, and rightfully belongs 
in the Absurdist group of French playwriting; 
Genet’s need to invent a new “tone of voice” 
indicates he felt that language must remain 
an element of theatre. The paper also treated 
Genet’s “multiplicity of illusion.” Mr. Ritchie 
suggested that a significant approach may be 
taken to the work of Sean O’Casey by con- 
sidering the role of melodrama, particularly 
that of Dion Boucicoult, as an early and forma- 
tive influence. The paper further considered 
the mixture of the comic and the tragic in 
plot and character in O’Casey’s plays. Mr. 
Schechner made a plea for preserving the hu- 


man image in contemporary theatre and for 


allowing theatre in the U. S. to remain the 
eclectic institution it is. Naturalism 
demned for ignoring the characters as personae, 
a created artifice, while the anti-naturalists of 
the Appia-Craig strain would divest the 
actor, and therefore the play, of recognizable 
human qualities. Mr. Wingate analyzed the 
image design in T. S. Eliot's Murder in the 
Cathedral, and pointed out that it offers an 
example of images which are not only fully 
integrated into the action, but which form 
clusters that are bound together by a common 
theme. Furthermore, the character of the 
imagery is adopted to specific and meaningful 
actions, taking on one quality for the “tem- 
poral actions” and another for the “spiritual 
actions.” Thus this play might serve as a blue- 
print for future poet-dramatists. 


Was con- 


2Papers selected in national competition 
judged by James Clancy, George Kernodle, and 
H. D. Albright. Contestants had not previously 
appeared on convention program or had articles 
published in scholarly journals. 
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“WELCOME PLAYERS; WELCOME ALL: Leighton 
M. Ballew, University of Georgia; John Cald- 
well, University of South Florida; Jack Lan- 
dau, American Shakespeare Festival and 
Academy. 

Jack Landau spoke briefly on stage directions 
in Shakespeare’s plays and made a few com- 
ments on reiteration in the plays. He then 
introduced four actors from the Academy, and 
rehearsed them in a scene from Romeo and 
Juliet. 


TV DRAMA AND THE HUMAN BOonp; THE RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF ‘TELE- 
VISION DRAMA: Robert Hilliard, University of 
North Carolina; Verne Weber, University of 
Michigan; Mildred Freed Alberg, Milberg 
Productions; Robert Rafelson, ABC Televi- 
sion; Tad Mosel, Playwright. 

Much of the discussion revolved around the 
status of TV drama. The three members de- 
cried the lack of original dramas on TV. The 
panel agreed: 1) TV needs and wants good 
original dramas; 2) TV needs to hear from the 
audience; 3) the most easily influenced element 
of the production team of TV drama is the 
sponsor; 4) that “live” TV is best; 5) the blame 
for the present conditions in TV rests equally 
on the shoulders of all—networks, agencies, 
and audience. 


GENERAL SEssiON: William P. Halstead, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Thomas D. Pawley, Lin- 
coln University. 

The Rev. G. V. Hartke, O.P., Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, introduced the Honorable 
Abraham A. Ribicoff U. S. Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, who spoke on “The 
Theatre As Teacher.” (The address is printed 
in this issue of ET J.) 


THEATRE ARTS AND FOUNDATIONS: Edward C. 
Cole, Yale University; George H. Quinby, 
Bowdoin College; W. McNeil Lowry, Di- 
rector, Ford Foundation Program in Humani- 
ties and the Arts; John Harrison, Division of 
Humanities, Rockefeller Foundation; Richard 
Fallon, Florida State University, Tallahasse. 


Mr. Harrison stated that the fundamental 
interest of the Rockefeller Foundation in the 
performing arts has been in the general health 
of the arts within our society and, ultimately, 
for the importance of the arts to the cultural 
life of our nation. It supports activities— 
usually at the time of their inception or during 
a crucial period in their development—that 
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offer a reasonable hope of having a national 
impact. The evidence seems to support the 
position that opportunities for performance in 
the arts have not kept pace with the develop- 
ments in education for performance; hence, 
the Rockefeller Foundation program today is 
more concerned with the health of the per- 
forming arts outside the university than with 
education per se. 

Mr. Lowry stated that the Ford Foundation 
program is based upon the belief that (1) 
the theatre in America is a cultural rather than 
a commercial resource, and one which ranks 
in importance with music or the visual arts, 
(2) the “professional” element of any theatrical 
activity should be most carefully nourished, 
and (3) a true theatre never starts with a 
building but with the fanatical determination 
of one driving talent. He stressed that the 
budget for the program of the Humanities and 
the Arts is as yet only a little me~s than 2% 
of the Ford Foundation annual expenditure. 
It has made only two sorts of grants: so-called 
“grants in aid” to talented artists for particu- 
lar opportunities and grants to support experi- 
ments or demonstrations of potentially wide 
interest in an art. 

Mr. Fallon told of the new Eddie Dowling 
University Theatre Foundation which has no 
endowment but has an exciting idea. New 
plays under option to Mr. Dowling are to be 
produced at university theatres with student 
actors and producers, the productions subvened 
by persons interested in the commercial future 
of the plays. 


THe ARTs IN LiperaL Arts: Jack Morrison, 
UCLA; Henry Goodman, UCLA; Delmar 
Solem, Miami University. 

Mr. Morrison stated that the arts have, as a 
matter of policy, been accepted as a funda- 
mental part of American higher education; in 
fact, however, the artist and the curricula in 
the arts are still suspect. AETA must help 
develop a desirable climate for the arts in 
education by initiating admissions reforms 
which will not only select the bright student 
in so-called “academic subjects” but help 
identify the imaginative, creative student as 
well. 

Mr. Solem declared that the problem of the 
artist is two-fold: first, he must be an artist, 
and second, he must seek to demonstrate his 
worth to society. He must speak two languages: 
the language of art and the discursive lan- 
guage of education. Intense experiences may 
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well start as private revelation, but their effec- 
tiveness depends on the degree by which they 
are expressed and sensed by others in an art 
symbol. He then explained how a course in 
symbolic expression at the University of Miami 
examines what the art symbol does in music, 
drama, painting, and poetry. 


BUusINEss IN CULTURE: George Henry, University 
of Delaware; Mabel Wright Henry, Delaware 
Dramatic Association; Keith Martin, Com- 
munity Arts Councils, Inc.; Robert White- 
head, Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts. 


Mr. Martin stated that several major cor- , 
porations have recognized the value of the arts 
in their corporate image. The Community Arts 
Council movement is receiving greater emphasis 
in response to vast increases in cultural activ- 
ity—museums, symphonies, opera, theatre. The 
enlightened business man more and more is 
supporting this collective image of the com- 
munity. Mr. Whitehead said that business must 
not only endow cultural projects in its own 
community but bring its enormous lobbying 
power to bear on the Federal Government to 
take steps toward creating conditions whereby 
the living theatre can flourish, We must be 
able to view our theatre with some sense of 
national respect and pride before we can ex- 
pect it to have any serious influence on the 
rest of the world. Such a theatre must lose 
money. The arts need the support of business 
and government. Human beings and the arts 
are as great natural resources as oil. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRopUCTION (CS): THE 
Binpinc Linx: L. R. Kremer, Washington 
Senior H. S., Sioux Falls, S. D.; R. W. Teeter, 
J. Sterling Morton H. S. and Jr. College, Ci- 
cero, Ill.; Wayne Knutson, State University of 
South Dakota; Charlotte Kay Motter, UCLA; 
Glenn C. Schuermann, Thornton Township 
H. S. and Jr. College; Robin Humphrey, 
University of Missouri. 

Mr. Knutson appealed to the high school 
director to uphold the basic intention of the- 
atre: to render an aesthetic experience of form 
and meaning. Miss Motter believes high school 
productions should educate, teach, and pro- 
vide general education in the broad area of 
the humanities for student audiences. She 
recommended that casting be restricted to stu- 
dents in theatre classes. Glenn Schuermann 
stressed the same high goals but recommended 
that any high school student be given oppor- 
tunity to participate in dramatic production 
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under the direction of qualified theatre spe- 

cialists. 

STRENGTHENING THE Roots: TowArp A VIABLE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COLLEGE AND COM- 
MUNITY THEATRE: Edward L. Kamarck, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Joseph Konkel, Alverno 
College; Harry E. Davis, University of North 
Carolina; Edward Mendus, State University 
of New York, College of Education, Albany; 
Tom Rea, University of Kansas. 

Mr. Davis stated that the Carolina Play- 
makers were a driving force from 1918 (under 
F. H. Koch) for community theatre. Thirty- 
six different tours influenced the Eastern Sea- 
board. Outdoor historical dramas also came out 
of this impetus. The university also tries to 
send some students out to community the- 
atres. Mr. Mendus commented on the history 
and development of the Extension Division 
of the State University of New York in en- 
couraging native drama in New York state and 
as a service agency for the state’s community 
theatres. He also commented on the develop- 
ment and accomplishments of the New York 
State Community Theatre Association. Mr. 
Rea reported on the University of Kansas’ 
plan to educate community theatre people at 
the university through actual on-the-job train- 


ing in community theatres as directors and 


technicians. 


THe MANAGER’s OBLIGATIONS: Charles Dodrill, 
Otterbein College; E. C. Reynolds, Ohio State 
University; T. Edward Hambleton, Phoenix 
Theatre, New York; Theodore Fuchs, North- 
western University; Martin Tahse, Martin 
Tahse Associates. 

Each kind of theatre must reach its audience 
It must become an integral part of the cultural 
life not by selling one play, but by selling the 
excitement of the theatre. It must involve the 
audience in the play, provide them opportu- 
nities to discuss the play and opportunities to 
participate in the “act” of theatre—not simply 
as an exotic experience but something which 
is to be handled so often that it becomes an 


intimate acquaintance. 


‘THEATRE ARCHITECTURE (CS): BUILDING THE 
THEATRE Buttpinc: Nat Eek, Michigan State 
University; Henry Wright, A.J.A., San Fran- 
cisco; William David, A.J.A., Bass River, 
Massachusetts; Lewis W. Stoerker, University 
of Missouri; Wendell Cole, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Arthur Risser, AJ.A., University of 
Wichita. 
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The panel approached the subject of theatre 
architecture from the standpoint of planning 
with the architect, selecting the right equip- 
ment and allowing space for it. Four main 
points were stressed: 1) know what you want 
and be specific; 2) build correctly and then add 
equipment; 3) have as few people as possible 
make the final decisions; and 4) start planning 
room specifications now—one never knows when 
one might be called upon to build a theatre. 


THEATRE History (CS): Marvin Rosenberg, 
University of California, Berkeley; Kalman 
Burnim, Tufts University; Charles Shattuck, 
University of Illinois; Theodore Hatlen, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara; Orville 
Larson, University of Massachusetts; Theo- 
dore Shank, University of California, Davis. 


Widely diversified aspects and periods of 
theatre history, illustrated by slide projections, 
were covered. Sixteenth-century Italian inter- 
mezzi stage machinery was discussed by Mr. 
Larson. Mr. Shank illustrated the use of realistic 
scenery in nineteenth-century productions of 
Shakespeare. The painted backgrounds for 
Macready’s production of King John were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Shattuck, and Mr. Hatlen spoke 
on the beginnings of the “independent” theatre 
movement in New York, 18g0-1g00. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE (CS): THE CHILDREN’S THE- 
ATRE D1iREcTOR: His PREPARATION AND OBLIGA- 
tions: Jed H. Davis, University of Kansas; 
William B. Birner, University of Kansas; 
Frank M Whiting, University of Minnesota; 
John Wray Young, Shreveport Little Theatre; 
Sister Mary Honora, St. Clement School, 
Michigan; Gian Pace, Merry Wanderers Chil- 
dren’s Theatre. 

Mr. Whiting emphasized that the director 
of children’s theatre must be dedicated, possess 
qualities of leadership, thrive on long hours, 
and love children. His formal training should 
consist of general education in all applicable 
subjects, a general education in theatre, and 
specialized training in children’s theatre. Mr. 
Young emphasized the need to return to the 
concept of the “artist-director,” so that the 
productions will convey the essence of real 
theatre to youngsters. Sister Mary Honora 
asserted that every high school should throw 
out their large ambitious programs and con- 
centrate on doing one good children’s theatre 
production a year—and spend the rest of the 
time learning how to do plays. The director 
needs a general liberal arts background, a 
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grounding in all the arts including drama, and 
knowledge of adolescent psychology. Gian Pace, 
representing professional children’s theatre, as- 
serted that he worked with trained actors and 
assumed the validity of that training, but the 
director must constantly grow. He emphasized 
a background of humanities for any director— 
plus dance. Since children’s theatre is for a 
specialized audience, the director in professional 
theatre must keep an educational point of view 
and accept his serious responsibility. 


STUDENT MEMBERS’ MEETING: Delmar E. Solem, 
University of Miami; Andrew Greenhut, Uni- 
versity of Miami; Sandra Jones, Denison 
University; Milicent Ferris, University of 
Miami. 

An informal discussion session where student 
members suggested that AETA could serve a 
valuable function as their professional organiza- 
tion. Some suggestions were: developing a 
“Guidance Directory for Student Members,” 
setting of standards for theatre courses taught 
at all schools, and sponsorship of student fes- 
tivals and new playwrights. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ADMINISTRATORS’ MEET- 
ING: Walther R. Volbach, Texas Christian 
University; Lewin Goff, University of Kansas. 
An informal discussion which dealt with such 

problems as loss of enrollment among under- 
graduates as opposed to continuing graduate 
enrollments, training of theatre managers, pro- 
motion of theatre faculty, and standardization 
of course titles. 


MusicaAL THEATRE: Frank Magers, Northwestern 
State College, Louisiana; Edna West, North- 
western State College, Louisiana; Margaret 
Mary Young and John Wray Young, Shreve- 

‘ port Little Theatre. 


An informal session encouraging more mu- 
sical productions for all audiences since they 
are one of America’s great contributions to the 
theatre. The small musical which is flourishing 
off-Broadway is most suitable for college, com- 
munity, and high school theatre. 


THE MOorTION PICTURE AND TELEVISION; PROB- 
LEMS IN New York TopAy: John Clayton, 
University of North Carolina; R. LeRoy 
Bannerman, Indiana University; Edward 
Barry Roberts, BBD & O; Ed King, Columbia 
University; Gerald J. Lieder, CBS-TV; Borden 
Mace, Louis DeRochemont Associates. 


Mr. Roberts pinpointed the problem of the 
playwright as not being able to write from his 
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own point of view. There is some ray of hope 
in the public affairs and documentary field. His 
main quarrel was with the American public 
who insists on staying adolescent and immature. 
Ed King felt that the “bread and butter” of 
the actor for many years was broadcasting. TV, 
like radio, provided the opportunity for actors 
to make a living and to keep active in the 
craft. Directors, too, found a start in TV, but 
TV has since abdicated to off-Broadway. Mr. 
Lieder conceded that the New York producer’s 
problem was that he lives in New York, while 
most of TV has moved to the West Coast. He 
placed the plight of TV fare in the lap of the 
audience—“Quality TV,” he said, “deserves a 
quality audience.” Mr. Mace indicated that 
film makers can do what they want. He said 
that they would use those scripts TV is afraid 
to use. 


DANCE AS THEATRE: Robert Sporre, Ohio State 
William Bushnell, Ohio State 
University; Robin Humphrey, University of 
Missouri; Jack Moore, Juilliard School. 


University; 


Miss Humphrey discussed in detail the use 
of dance movements to improve the actor's 
muscular control and better equip his body for 
the rigors of a “complete theatre.” She advo- 
cated expanded programs in stage movement 
in university theatres throughout the country. 
She recommended training in ballet and mod- 
ern dance as well as pre-classic dance forms. 
Mr. Moore discussed the use of improvisation 
during the rehearsal period to free the actor’s 
body. He conducted a question and answer 
period in which it was suggested that a prime 
cause for the inability of college actors to move 
properly was the lack of know-how among col- 
lege directors. He suggested that every director 
should be able to choreograph basic movement 
patterns and dance steps. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE (CS): GEORGE BERNARD 
SHAW AND THE HUMAN Bonn: Robert E. 
Kendall, Southern Connecticut State College; 
Harold Frank, East Tennessee State College; 
C. Richard Gillespie, Glassboro State College; 
Katherine Haynes Gatch, Hunter College; 
Barbara Watson, Southern Connecticut State 
College; Basil Langton, Actor-Author, New 
York. 

Mr. Gillespie examined a single play (Heart- 
break House) in relation to the symbolic nature 
of character and theme. Miss Gatch dealt with 
the form, substance and symbol of Shaw’s later 
plays, noting especially Shaw's awareness of 
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Ibsen, Chekhov and Shakespeare in the tone 
and temper of these plays. Miss Watson placed 
her sights on Shaw’s attitudes toward women 
as revealed in the plays and other writings. 
Mr. Langton made a plea for producing Shaw 
as the way to a better understanding of his 
relation to the classic theatre tradition. 


ActinG (CS): THe Acror AS COMMUNICANT: 
Robert I. Schneideman, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Robert Hobbs, Barratt College; John 
Reich, Goodman Theatre, Chicago; F. Cowles 
Strickland, Arena Theatre, Washington; Wil- 
liam Alton, University of Chicago. 

Mr. Reich stated that the actor must search 
for recognizable truths, both in life and within 
the play, and communicate these. If the actor 
communicates pretense or an unrecognizable 
truth, he has not performed his function. The 
search for truth is as basic to Brecht as it is 
to Stanislavski, and we must not regard “style” 
and “truth” as mutually exclusive. Mr. Strick- 
land said that there were no really special 
problems confronting an arena actor—only the 
same problems with varieties. Aesthetic dis- 
tance is as important in the arena as it is in 
the proscenium, and “intimacy” is not as pos- 
sible as some might think. The actor must 
project as fully in the arena as he does in the 
proscenium, since what is “intimate” or ‘“nat- 
uralistic’” to the spectator facing the actor may 
well be lost to the spectator behind the actor. 
The actor must act with his whole body, the 
“rear view” becoming as eloquent as the front. 
Mr. Alton spoke of the actor in the cabaret 
theatre. There is no playwright and the actor 
must rely on his own resources; sketches develop 
from improvisations. The actor can assume or 
drop his role or turn to address his audience 
as he chooses. The actor plays to an audience 
which is thoroughly at ease and free to relate 
directly to the performer. The cabaret medium 
seems equally suitable for comedy and for short 
journalistic-style sketches. 


THEATRE ResEARCH: Kalman A. Burnim, Tufts 
University; Wendell Cole, Stanford Univer- 
sity; William I. Oliver, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Albert B. Weiner, Renssel- 
aer Polytechnic Institute; Harry W. Pedicord, 
The American Society for Theatre Research. 
Mr. Oliver showed the development of themes 

and dramatic techniques of Garcia Lorca by 

analyzing his oft-neglected early short plays 
and puppet pieces. Mr. Weiner, using slides, 
illustrated how J. C. Adams’ reconstruction of 
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Shakespeare's Globe—the basis for thousands of 
models as well as theatre structures in the 
country—transmogrified existing evidence. Mr. 
Pedicord explained the purposes and the ex- 
panding activities of the American Society for 
Theatre Research. 


LIGHTING: REVEALER OF THE DRAMATIC EVENT: 
Donald Crabs, Rutgers University; James 
Kuser, Kliegl Brothers Lighting; Jo Mielziner, 
Broadway; Stanley McCandless, Century Light- 
ing; Jean Rosenthal, Broadway. 


Mr. Mielziner stated that the lighting and 
scene designer should be the same man, who 
works with competent technicians in whom he 
has the highest confidence. Mr. McCandless 
said that lighting for the theatre should both 
utilize technology to the optimum and meet 
aesthetic requirements. The designer should 
be fully aware of the potentials of the equip- 
uses. The tremendous advancements 
in equipment now enable the designer to 
accomplish his task more easily. Miss Rosenthal 
explained that there is a tremendous difference 
between European and American equipment 
and practice: American lighting is brighter, and 
more intense; European theatres use fewer 
types of units, and more manpower. Certain 
lights (Fresnels) and locations (tormentors) 
are used in America but not in Europe. 


ment he 


THEATRE AND EDUCATION: NEW DEVELOPMENTS: 
Willard Swire, American National Theatre 
and Academy; Roberta Baker, University of 
Miami; Milton Lyon, McCarter Theatre, 
Princeton; Jerome Max, Phoenix Theatre, 
New York City; Ethel Barrymore Colt, Plays 
for Living; Paul Shyre, Director-actor-play- 
wright; Joseph Papp, New York Shakespeare 
Festival. 

Mr. Lyon explained the operation of the 
University of Performing Arts Center at Prince- 
ton. Programming is based upon a four-year 
viewing cycle and covers drama, music, dance, 
cinema, and opera. Mr. Max explained the 
Portable Phoenix Theatre Plan to take pro- 
ductions of the classics to those who desire to 
see live theatre. Mrs. Colt explained Plays for 
Living, plays especially written and produced 
for service organizations throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. Shyre told of professional ~ctors work- 
ing with the Extension Division of U.C.L.A. 
doing Brecht, O’Casey, Eliot, Chekhov, Piran- 
dello, Equity minimum is the highest salary 
paid. Mr. Papp told of experiences in taking 
Romeo and Juliet to the New York high schools 
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and the problem of getting city government 
support. He also emphasized the need for 
reaching young people, of creating an audience 
for the classics. 


THEATRE HIsTORY AND PRODUCTION: Monroe 
Lippman, Tulane University; Jerry Rojo, 
University of Connecticut; Frank McMullan, 
Yale University; David Schaal, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa; Jean Eckart, Broadway Designer. 


Mr. McMullan stressed that in producing 
the historical play the director’s job is to find 
the life in the play that can be communicated 
to the audience and cause the audience to 
respond to it—what we call “the period” of 
the play often is an extricable part of its life 
and reality. Mr. Schaal attempted to clear up 
past confusion and controversy about Brechtian 
theories. He cited devices used by Brecht and 
compared epic drama with the conventional 
theatre. Jean Eckart believes the scene designer 
should get a “feeling” about the period and 
use it as the basis to achieve the style—to 
achieve in the audience this same “feeling.” 
She used designs to illustrate. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE AND ACTING: Lee Mitchell, 
Northwestern University; Gregory Falls, Uni- 
versity of Vermont; Dan. W. Mullin, Tulane 
University; Arthur O. Ketels, Temple Uni- 
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versity: William C. Seifrit, West Virginia 

Wesleyan College; James W. Gousseff, State 

University of Iowa. 

Mr. Ketels developed the thesis that the 
actor can, and often does, contribute mightily 
to the conception of the playwright and that 
the play’s success is often largely attributable 
to the actor; hence characterization is the re- 
sult of the collaboration of playwright and 
actor. In answer to the question, “What does 
the actor do for dramatic literature in stimu- 
lating the images?,” Mr. Mullin concluded that 
the actor’s appearance and movement deter- 
mine the visual aspects of the character, but 
more important is the actor’s voice which 
creates a kind of “musical pattern” that seems 
to disclose to us the most secret meanings. Mr. 
Gousseff suggested a number of coaching tech- 
niques usually associated with the Method 
which the director may successfully apply to 
the rehearsal of a period play—motivational 
analysis, examination of similarities and dif- 
ferences, simple invention, improvisation, and 
the descriptive recreation of the milieu of the 
play. Mr. Seifrit reported on a study to find 
needed research. He listed some specific prob- 
lems in four areas: technical theatre, sociological 
and political studies, theatre in schools and 
colleges, and historical studies in theatre. 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 
ELLEN GEPHART 


The 17th annual meeting of CTC, held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York City, August 
24-26, 1961, helped AETA celebrate its 25th 
Anniversary by a record registration of over 
500 delegates. Program chairman for the CTC 
convention was Nellie McCaslin of Mills College 
of Education, New York; Laurence Olvin of 
the High School of Performing Arts in New 
York was chairman of local arrangements. 

Speaking on the Conference Theme, “The 
Human Bond,” at the opening session, Dr. 
Amy Hostler, President of Mills College of 
Education, viewed the increased interest in 
children’s theatre as “a potential power in the 
improvement of education, a stimulation to 
learning, and an asset of great value in the 
growth and development of the individual 
child.” 

Turning to creative dramatics, she em- 
phasized its importance as “a road to learning” 
and a means for the exploration of values by 


the child. “When you unleash the creative 
energy of children through your work, you are 
creating one of the most vital and continuing 
forces that exist today.” 

SHowcasE—The afternoon sessions on August 
24 and 25 were devoted to a Showcase of pro- 
fessional productions. Scenes from The Wizard 
of Oz by the Traveling Playhouse, Children’s 
Suite danced by Bruce King and Bettina Dear- 
born, and The Tale of the Donkey by The 
Pocket Players, Petey and the Pogo Stick by 
The Story Players, and a revue-type program 
by The Paper Bag Players were presented. 
Gene Sosin showed some of his slides of chil- 
dren’s theatre in Russia. Some of Russia’s most 
famous playwrights write for children’s the- 
atres, he said, and well-known actors appear in 
their productions; recognition and remunera- 
tion are equal to adult theatre. 


THe Banquet—Norris Houghton of the 
Phoenix Theatre in New York gave his. impres- 
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sions of theatre as he had recently observed it 
in Russia, Poland, and western Europe. Telling 
of children’s theatres in Russia, he mentioned 
the close cooperation between the theatres and 
schools, with school principals invited to see 
new productions, and efforts made to find out 
what the children’s reaction had been and to 
improve the product. Speaking of adult theatre, 
he found the impact of the United States wide- 
spread, with contemporary American plays 
being produced on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain. Dorothy McFadden, founder of Junior 
Programs, received the Monte Meacham Award 
in recognition of her many contributions to 
children’s theatre. In accepting the award Mrs. 
McFadden noted that though Junior Programs 
had ceased operations 18 years ago, many of 
the committees it had set up across the coun- 
try were still functioning. A citation was also 
presented to the Association of Junior Leagues 
for its active role in children’s theatre, dating 
from 1921. 


SYMPOSIUM ON CREATING ATMOSPHERE FOR 
CHILDREN’s THEATRE—On Friday, August 25, 
a panel of representatives of five sponsoring 
organizations and four directors of touring 
companies discussed ways in which perform- 
ances could be made more satisfying for chil- 
dren. Though the hour was too short for 
recommendations, some of the 
observations were: (1) That the most respon- 
sive audiences were those where parents accom- 
panied their children and in which theatre 
became an experience shared with the parent. 
(2) That sponsors should evaluate the short- 
comings of their auditoriums and select pro- 
grams which can surmount the deficiencies in 
facilities. (3) That ‘“‘preparation” of the au- 
dience can dull children’s interest if it is not 
done with skill; very young audiences need to 
be told what to expect, but for older children 
the best preparation is some acquaintance 
with theatre techniques and with background 
for the play which will enrich their apprecia- 
tion of the performance without diminishing 
the suspense of the story. 


formulating 


SYMPOSIUM ON RESEARCH IN CHILDREN’S THE- 
ATRE—This Friday session reported 104 Masters 


degrees concentrating in children’s theatre and 
creative dramatics, along with 11 Doctoral proj- 
ects. However, a shortage in experimental theses 
was cited as well as studies of children’s age- 
level interests and of the physical nature of 


children’s theatre structures. Melvin Helstein 
pointed out that there were only four theatres 
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in the United States built with children in 
mind. Barbara McIntyre reported on research 
in creative dramatics at the University of 
Pittsburgh in evaluating the effects of creative 
dramatics on both children and parents. Doris 
Arntal reported on the response of children to 
arena staging, in terms of a touring company. 
The children were entirely enthusiastic about 
the technique. William Birner questioned 
whether children really understand the mean- 
ing of time, or the orientations of form, and 
Suggested directors attempt to answer these 
and other questions by applying child psychol- 
ogy methodology to children’s theatre and 
creative dramatics. 

Business MErETING—At the General Business 
Meeting on Saturday, August 26, Agnes Haaga 
was elected Director of CTC, Jed H. Davis 
Assistant Director, and Paul Beringer, Mrs. 
W. E. Brobston, and Robert E. Chambers to 
the Governing Board. Dorothy Clifford, James 
Popovich, and Nat Eek were elected to the 
nominating committee for 1962. Winifred Ward 
North- 
western University for the making of a teach- 
ing film on creative dramatics designed for use 
in situations where it is difficult to show a live 
demonstration of CD with a trained leader. 

The Alton (Ill.) Children’s Theatre and the 
Bessemer (Ala.) Junior Theatre received Win- 
ifred Ward Awards given by Zeta Phi Eta to 
honor a new producing group. The Edwin 
Strawbridge Memorial Cup, donated by the 
Children’s Theatre Press in recognition of sus- 
tained service to children’s theatre, went to 
Emmy Gifford of the Omaha Junior Theatre. 


announced a grant of $20,000 from 


Agnes Haaga announced that a committee 
under the chairmanship of Muriel Mawrer is 
working on revisions of the CTC Operating 
that have 
organization has grown. 
Members will be informed of the proposed 
revisions to be submitted to next year’s Con- 
ference, and any suggestions for changes can 
to Agnes Haaga. Miss Haaga also 
that next year’s Conference will 
be held at Eugene, Oregon, August 20-22. 


Code to eliminate inconsistencies 


developed the 


be sent 
announced 


In turning over the directorship of CTC to 
the new officers, Dorothy Schwartz took a “back- 
ward and forward look” from her 15 years’ 
association with CTC: “In its growing up, the 
Children’s Theatre Conference has been char- 
acterized by enthusiasm, generosity, intellectual 
hospitality. . . . As we progress in our more 
seasoned maturity I devoutly hope that we can 
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continue to blend, and never cease to appre- 
ciate, the particular contribution made by 
each interest in our diverse membership. As 
we strive to improve the quality of our program 
and extend its influence, may we not lose 
sight of our real goal—that today’s children, 
educated through theatre, may create a better 
world tomorrow.” 

FinAL LuncHEON—At the Saturday luncheon, 
Mrs. Louise Lake of the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation spoke of the 
handicapped child. They are like all other 
children, and creative dramatics can teach 
them that they are not useless, make them 
aware of their perceptions, help them see the 
abundance open to them, give them the will 
to go out in the world and live. 


REPORTS ON WORKSHOPS 


Eight Workshops were held each morning, 
and each of the eight met on three successive 
days. 

#i—Creative Dramatics in Action 
(reported by Jane Schisgall) 

Geraldine Brain Siks demonstrated 
children her philosophy and its implementa- 
tion. She believes that feeling and imagina- 
tion are the sources within the child that the 
leader must tap to have exciting and meaning- 
ful playmaking. She helps the child call on his 
imagination and realize that from this creative 
imagining comes empathy—the ability to feel 
like, and thus to understand, the other person 
or thing. She stated that the leader must fully 
understand the art of drama to use this feeling 
and imagination in building dramatic action. 
Going from pantomime of the simplest sort to 
intricate chacterization and story, she discussed 
with the children action and reaction, how they 
could improve by using words, by taking more 
time to establish the mood, etc. She drew from 
each all that she could without ever breaking 
the established mood. 


WorksHorp #2—Creative Dramatics for the 
Exceptional Child (reported by Barbara Mc- 
Intyre) 

The purpose of this Workshop was to ac- 
quaint members of CTC with the CD needs 
of the exceptional child. ‘fhe first session dealt 
with definition of terms. Dr. Gunnar Dybwad, 
Executive Director of the National Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children, defined exceptional 
children as “those who deviate from what is 
supposed to be average in physical, mental, 
emotional, and social characteristics to such 
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an extent that they require special educational 
services in order to develop to their maximum 
capacity.” Special emphasis was laid upon the 
needs of the child who is below average. A 
tour of the Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation acquainted the group with some 
of the physical problems of the exceptional. A 
demonstration of CD with children in wheel- 
chairs offered an example of what can be 
accomplished. This was followed on the second 
day by a demonstration of CD with twelve 
mentally retarded children. Here emphasis was 
placed on the “normality” of these children. 
In conclusion noted that CTC 
responsibility not only to the average child, 
but also to the exceptional. 


it was has a 


WorksHop #3—Television: Direction ’61 (re- 
ported by Lowell Swortzell) 
session on “Educational Pro- 
grams” Paul ‘Taff, Head of Children’s Pro- 
gramming, National Educational 
(NET), reported that the major event of the 
coming season on his netwark will be the show- 


At the first 


Television 


ing of Shakespeare’s “Age of Kings,” a product 
of the BBC. NET offers a variety of children’s 
programs but must compete with the highly 
publicized programs of the major networks. 
Dennis Scuse, Pro- 
grams of the RBC, stated that the intention of 
the BBC’s children’s programming is to pro- 
vide entertainment, as well as to stimulate and 
develop children’s interests and talents, but 
not to educate. This is left to the schools. Many 


representing Children’s 


programs are available on film from the British 
Broadcasting Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y., for local showing by TV sta- 
tions. Lee Polk of WPIX, New York’s educa- 
tional TV station, described the programming 


aimed for the classroom. Each teacher is told 
to make her subject appear as if she is speak- 
ing to her favorite student. 

The hriday session on “Studio Operation” 
was held at a CBS studio where Jerry Leider 
demonstrated the lighting of a large studio. 
The final session on Saturday dealt with “Com- 
mercial Programs.” .\'len Swift, Jack Kuney, 
and Sonny Fox, repre:; ating commercial tele- 
vision, agreed that there are people in this 
area who care about the quality of the pro- 
grams, but they wonder if the audience always 
distinguishes good from bad. They made a 
common plea for help because “we want to 
improve our industry.” 

WorksHop #4—Movement for Children’s 
Theatre (reported by Julie Thompson) 
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Bruce King met with a heterogeneous group 
of boys and girls 7 to 11 years of age. He set 
the framework by introducing the idea that 
a dance was needed for “Hansel and Gretel” 
showing the awakening of the gingerbread chil- 
dren. Discussion followed children 
and Mr. King, bringing out the qualities 
needed, and the appropriate movement. Im- 
began and honest, spontaneous 
were forthcoming in 


between 


provisation 
movements abundance; 
but it was soon evident that the children were 
not aware of how to put their movements into 
the available space. Mr. King gave problems 
to help them discover the limitations of space, 
which of their actions would prove practical 
and which would not; which served the pur- 
pose of the play, and so selection began. Music 
was then introduced to further help in the 
structuring of the movement already brought 
forth. Then came the final timing and form. 


WorksHor #5—New Directions for CTC 

The purpose of this workshop was to explore 
possibilities for more and better theatre for 
children. The was devoted to a 
consideration of the aims of children’s theatre, 
with Dr. Zanvel A. Liff, Senior Psychologist at 
the New York Postgraduate Center for Psy- 
chotherapy, discussing the nature of creativity. 
Educational theatre, he stressed, can perform a 
significant role in reinforcing constructive 
values, helping children achieve constructive 
self-expression and creativity based on empathy 
and responsibility toward others. At the second 
session a panel explored ways in which CTC 
could with government, business, 
and private agencies concerned with youth and 
the arts. Members of the panel were Dr. Henry 
Allen Moe, president of the John Simon Gug- 
genheim Memorial Foundation; Dorothy Sch- 
wartz; John H. MacFadyen, executive director 
of the New York State Council on the Arts; 
Mark McCloskey, former director of the New 
York City Bureau of Community Education; 
John M_ Burns, consultant to the New York 
State Division for Youth; and Agnes Haaga. 
The Saturday session was devoted to formu- 
lating suggestions to be passed on to the Gov- 
erning Board as to channels through which 
CTC might work to increase its influence and 
effectiveness. 


first session 


cooperate 


WorksHop #6—Motivating Creative and 
Formal Drama through Related Arts (reported 
by Ruth Rogers) 

The first session, addressed by Ann Stall of 
the Children’s Room of the New York Public 
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Library, suggested many contemporary stories, 
useful both for creative drama and adaptation 
by a competent playwright for formal drama. 
The second session considered “The Impact 
of the Visual Arts upon the Child’s Imagina- 
tion” using film strip, painting, color, objects. 
Using the lines by Whitman, “Forms, colors, 
dimensions, odors, what is it in me that cor- 
responds with them,” Mr. Arthur McClasky 
brought out the use of texture, shape, color, 
line, volume, and void in awakening our senses. 
In a demonstration period five groups illus- 
of the elements as 


trated in movement each 


they saw them in a specific abstract painting. 
In the final session, “The Drama of Sound; 
Reaching the Child’s Feelings and Understand- 
ing Through Sound and Music,” Tony Schwartz 
treated sound as an art form similar to photog- 
raphy or painting. Using a tape recorder he 
painted a vivid picture of the sounds of life 


against a background of musical instruments. 


WorksHop #7—Demonstration Techniques 
(reported by Grace Stanistreet) 

Demonstration is a creative device for selling 
ideas or products. It is used by business and 
educational interests, but business has trained 
specialists in the techniques of demonstration. 
Education has assumed that he who has a skill 
can demonstrate it. This is not always true, 
and the purpose of the workshop was to estab- 
lish that demonstration techniques are of value 
to the teacher. Demonstration is the process 
of proving certain conclusions from a given 
premise. Therefore, clear statement of the 
premise is the first step in the preparation of 
the demonstrator and in the presentation to 
the audience. Three demonstrations were pre- 
sented: 

Premise #1—Basic techniques are essential 
to sustain and develop creative effort (demon- 
strated by Mrs. Ruth Klinger and a group of 
young people 7 to 17 years of age). 

Premise #2—The telephone is an effective 
means of teaching language (demonstrated by 
Mrs. Ruth Feigl and the “Teletrainer’’). 

Premise #3—Music—Adventure for the in- 
dividual, the group, and the individual within 
the group (demonstrated by Miss Helen Lanfer 
and the members of the workshop). 

It was established that the demonstrator 
must be in communication with the audience, 
even though he may be leading a group in an 
activity for observation purposes. There must 
be triangular communication, and the active 
group’s participation is enhanced by the fact 
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that they, too, must “reach” the watching 
group. 

Workshop #8—Unity in 
ported by Nancy Swortzell) 

Fred Voepel, Esther Bialo, and Eldon Elder 
all stressed that strong central control by the 
director is essential to achieve unity. Mr. Voepel 
stressed simplicity, imagination, and magic in 
designing plays for children rather than huge 
pictorial effects. He urged designers and direc- 
tors to consider spending the greatest portion 
of their budgets on costuming since the child 
audience is both ready and willing to create 
the setting in their imagination. Both Mr. 


Production (re- 
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Voepel and Mrs. Bialo feel that historically 
accurate costuming is seminal to the concept 
of any production. Esther Bialo, with the help 
of the dancer Betty Meredith-Jones, demon- 
strated the lines and forms of medieval to 
nineteenth century costumes, exhibiting pains- 
taking accuracy, and a deep appreciation of 
the spirit or essence of each age. Miss Meredith- 
Jones demonstrated the necessary movement 
required by the dress of each age. Eldon Elder 
stated that there are no prescribed rules for 
obtaining unity of production. The designer, 
he believes, instinctively knows when he has 
achieved production unity. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. THEATRE CONFERENCE 
R. W. TEETER, Jr. 


The ed annual meeting of SSTC was held 
in New York, August 27, 1961. Many members 
expressed pleasure at attending all sessions in 
the same hall and at not having to choose 
between simultaneous meetings. Most of the 
programs took the form of demonstrations. 


A coffee hour, provided through the courtesy 
of Samuel French, preceded the General Ses- 
sion, at which Director John Barner presented 
Roberta Sheets and Sister Margaret Mary, call- 
ing attention to their long service to the or- 
ganization, and Charlotte Kay Motter, Director- 
elect. The rest of the morning was devoted to 
a workshop in play directing. In three scenes 
selected from Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, 
The Importance of Being Earnest, and The 
Young and The Fair, Laurence Olvin and stu- 
dents from the High School of Performing 
Arts demonstrated directing techniques. The 
first scene was conducted as a reading, with 
the director helping the actors become aware of 
background, motivations, reactions, and rela- 
tionships. The second scene was played without 
interruption; then the director worked with 
actors in a second run-through, encouraging 
them to develop indicative and appropriate 
body tensions, gestures, and rhythm. In the 
third scene emphasis was placed on the dis- 
covery of means of supporting emotion. The 
second half of the workshop was presented by 
Ron Whittaker and three high school age 
apprentices from the Gateway Playhouse. A 
scene from The Importance of Being Earnest 
was used. It had been read through twice. On 
stage it was read through again, with the direc- 
tor interrupting to make frequent corrections 


i 


in vocalizations. Then it was repeated with 
blocking and further instruction in the mechan- 
ics of voice and movement. The director 
defended his dictatorial method as being com- 
pletely suitable in his professional school, where 
the philosophy is “make or break and quickly 
weed out the aspiring actor who is slow to 
respond.” During the discussion period each 
director had a chance to explain his methods. 
There was much audience discussion, and the 
majority seemed to feel that the second method 
harmed both the actor and the play. 

The afternoon session opened with a short 
annual business meeting after a warm welcome 
from AETA President Norman Philbrick and 
AETA First Vice-President Marjorie L. Dycke. 

Highlights of the Scarsdale report on “Inter- 
national Relations through High School The- 
atre” included Robert Delaney’s account of the 
community’s drive to raise funds and _ seek 
sponsors so these high school youngsters could 
share their successful production of Our Town 
with audiences abroad. Arrangements for such 
a tour could be easily handled by any first-rate 
travel organization, but in this case they were 
made by The Experiment in International 
Living, Putney, Vermont. John Hemmerly, the 
director, gave an account of the experience, 
country by country; and Robert Teeter, official 
representative for AETA and SSTC, attested 
to the artistic excellence of the production and 
the educational and cultural values. The stu- 
dents involved talked and answered the many 
questions from the floor. They had been tre- 
mendously stimulated by the experience, and 
it was evident that, though they had gone to 
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“give,” what they “received” from the tour 
was of as great importance. 

Virginia Tanner next presented with eighteen 
youngsters a demonstration of creative move- 
ment. Line, energy, poetry, music and drama 
were combined to show the relationship of all 
in the development of characters in a play. 
Mrs. Tanner showed exercises designed to teach 
the child how to move creatively and formally. 
Emphasis was placed on rhythmic studies, 
breath, metrics, and use of focus. The produc- 
tions The King’s New Clothes and Many Moons 
brought together all of the points in a culmina- 
tion of the demonstration. 

The final demonstration was provided by 
James Leyden and Lee Benjamin who told of 
their experiments in writing musicals for high 
school production. The writing takes into 
account the level of talent and ability at this 


age-level, without sacrificing artistry. Tiieir 


$25 


show Rough ’N Ready is available, and much 
of the period was spent in showing how slides, 
tapes, and records can be used as short-cuts in 
preparing the show. 

A few of the most important actions and 
discussions of the official meetings of SSTC 
and its Governing Board follow. A great need 
was noted for missionary work among school 
administrators. Similarly, notice was taken of 
the needs to furnish news to the SSTC News- 
letter and to organize at the local and regional 
level. A “Founders Award” was established in 
the names of Roberta Sheets and Dina Rees 
Evans, who were also made lifetime Honorary 
Directors of SSTC in recognition of their con- 
tribution to the founding of the organization. 

SSTC will meet with AETA at Eugene, 
Oregon, in August, 1962. A list of SSTC officers 
and committee chairmen will be found in the 
1961-62, AETA Directory. 


AETA REPORTS 1961 


SECRETARY'S REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP 

The total membership as of go June 1961, 
the close of the fiscal year 1960-1961, was 3,826, 
representing an increase of 312 over that of 


go June 1961. Approximately one-half of the 
gain was due to an increase in joint AETA- 
ANTA Student membership, while Individual 
memberships showed a gain of 98, library sub- 
scribers 53, and Organizational members 19. 
Sustaining and Family members showed small 
losses. It is noteworthy that three additional 


Life Sustaining Memberships were received. 
If a comparable growth is experienced this 
year as in the final six months of the last 
calendar year, membership should reach ap- 
proximately 4,200 or more. 


Joun A. WALKER, Executive Secretary 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


An income of $42,117.50 was budgeted for 
the fiscal year of 1960-61, and actual receipts 
came to $47,877.28, or $5,759.78 more than was 
anticipated. The chief increases came in Mem- 
berships, ETJ and Directory advertising, and 
Convention income. Disbursements for the 
same period were budgeted at $42,252.00, and 
actual expenditures came to $47,550,98, or 
$5,298.98 more than was anticipated. The chief 
overages were occasioned by the Directory, 
Convention expenses, and cost of operating the 
Executive Office. The result was a net gain of 


$460.80 during the year, reversing the trend of 
deficit financing of the past two years. 

Total funds of the Association as of 30 June 
1961 were $5,146.94, including a balance of 
$4,156.62 at the East Lansing State Bank, 
$535-70 in the name of Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference in shares at East Lansing Savings and 
Loan Association, $400.00 in the Revolving 
Fund controlled by the Managing Editor of 
ETJ, and $54.02 in the Revolving Fund of 
Manuscript Play Project. 

Joun A. WALKER, Treasurer 


SUMMARY OF 
CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Period Ending June go, 1961 
Receipts: 
Memberships 
Sales of Publications 
ETJ and Directory Advertising 
Contact Placement Service 
Projects* 
Conventions 
CTC Newsletter 
CTC Ways & Means 
SSTC Ways & Means 
Eaves Awards 
Sundry** 


Actual 
$23,580.74 
2,938.63 
7957-15 
1,333.00 
765-55 
5»729-14 
300.00 
1,357-14 
271.39 
1,500.00 
2,144.54 


Sub-total $47,877.28 
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Transfer of Funds 


(Manuscript Play Project) 335-44 


Total Receipts: $48,212.72 

*Of this total $464.55 was received for sale 
of tapes. $397.50 was the Producer’s share, leav- 
ing actual receipts of $68.05 to Audio-Visual 
Aids Project. The remaining $300 was received 
from University of Miami Press for editorial 
fee on Appia Book. 

**This figure includes $1,498.86 received for 
ANTA’s share of ANTA-AETA Joint Student 
Memberships. The remainder consists mainly 
of receipts from sale of AETA mailing lists. 


Disbursements: 
ETJ 
Directory of Members 1960-61 
Other Publications 
Contact Placement Service 
Projects 


$ 9,785.09 
5,180.48 
2,626.42 
1,459.27 
1,362.15 
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Conventions 

Executive Office Wages 

Executive Office Expenses 

Postage 

Promotion 

Officer & Committee Expense 

Dues 

White House Conference Follow-up 
CTC Operating Expense 

CTC Ways & Means 

ACTA Operating Expense 

ACTA Ways & Means 

SSTC Operating Expense 

SSTC Ways & Means 

Eaves 
Sundry* 


Award 


Total Disbursements: 

*This figure includes $1,498.86 
ANTA’s share of ANTA-AETA Joint 
ships. 


5-797 -62 
7244-33 
2,800.98 
1,216.28 
1,033-93 
2,152.18 
91.00 
84.84 
1,422.09 
820.26 
194.40 
17.70 
184.34 
122.19 
1,500.00 
2,455-43 


$47,550.98 
comprising 


Member- 


STATEMENT OF FUNDS 
June 30, 1961 


Balance Additional + or (—) Balance 


~.1-60* 
7-1-60 


Receipts Transfers 


Disbursements 6-30-61 


AETA Operating Fund 


CTC Ways & Means Fund: 
Cash Balance 
Savings Shares 

SSTC Ways & Means Fund 


Revolving Funds: 
ETJ Managing Editor 
Manuscript Play Project 


Total: 


$2,074.16 


1,322.22 
500.00 
98.50 


$46,248.75 


$335-44 $46,608.53 


820.26 


$3,994.88 


400.00 
389.46 


912.98 $335.44 $47,550.98 $4,692.32 
400.00 


(335-44) 54.02 


$ 789.46 
$4,784.34 


$47,912.98 $ — 


$ 454.02 
$5,146.34 


$47,550.98 


$47,550.98 


$(335-44) 


*Statement of go June 1960 erroneously credited $500.00 from AETA Operating Fund to 
CTC Ways & Means Fund; adjustment is hereby made to reflect correct opening balance in 
each fund. 


**Interest credited on savings shares; not received as cash receipt. 
On go June 1961 the Association’s funds were represented by the following: 
East Lansing State Bank, East Lansing, Michigan 


Balance per bank statement 


Less checks outstanding 


Balance per books go June 1961 


$6,073.85 
1,917-23 


$4,156.62 
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East Lansing Savings and Loan Association 
$500.00 shares @ 3%% payable to 
Children’s Theatre Conference 


(Accrued interest since December, 1959, $35.70) 


Revolving Funds: 


535-79 


$4,692.32 


ETJ Managing Editor, Mr. Melvin R. White $400.00 
MPP, Mr. James W. Gousseff, State U. of Iowa $54.02 


Total: 


AUDITING COMMITTEE'S REPORT 


The Auditing Committee examined the fi- 
nancial reports of the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer and the Statement of Audit by the 
Certified Public Accountant and found them 
entirely satisfactory. 

We wish to commend the Executive Secretary- 
stewardship, and 


Treasurer for his careful 


especially for the methods he has found this 
year to simplify and clarify the financial re- 


ports. 
WILLIAM H. CLEVELAND, JR. 
KENNETH L, GRAHAM 
WILLIAM P. HALSTEAD, Chairman 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York, N. Y. 
go August 1961 

The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Norman Philbrick at 10:30 a.m. It was 
voted to dispense with the reading of the Min- 
utes of the 1960 Meeting and to approve them 
as printed in the December, 1960, Educational 
Theatre Journal. 

President Philbrick reported that the Associa- 
tion had received its first foundation grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation through the 
efforts of Frank McMullan, Chairman of the 
Latin American Theatre Committee, for bring- 
ing a Latin American director to this country 
to work with educational and community the- 
atre groups in the fall and early winter of this 
year. He called for increased effort on the part 
of individual members to promote membership 
and to broaden the influence of the Association, 
and noted in particular the need for extending 
the work of AETA in international activity. 

The Executive Secretary-Treasurer presented 
the Secretary's Report of Membership and the 
Financial Report, both of which were accepted 
(see above). 

William P. Halstead, Chairman, presented 


$5,146.34 


the report of the Auditing Committee. The re- 
port was accepted. 

The report of the Nominating Committee for 
1962, consisting of Dina Rees Evans, Chairman; 
Agnes Haaga, Sara Spencer, and Horace Robin- 
son, elected members; and Samuel Selden and 
John A. Walker, both ex officio, was presented 
by Horace Robinson in the absence of the 
Chairman: 

For President: Marjorie L. Dycke, High 

School of Performing Arts, New York City. 

For First Vice-President: A. S. Gillette, State 

University of Iowa. 
For Second Vice-President: Kenneth L. 
Graham, University of Minnesota. 


For Board of Directors (1962-1964): 
Grorce H. Henry, University of Delaware 
Nancy HorrMAan, Wisconsin Idea Theatre 
James E. JEWELL, San Francisco, California 
BARBARA MCINTYRE, University of Pittsburgh 
LoreEN Winsuip, University of Texas 


In the absence of further nominations, it was 
moved that the slate be elected unanimously, 
and the motion was carried. 

Administrative Vice-President Burnet M. 
Hobgood reported for information the recom- 
the Standing Committee on 
Appointments and Research for appointed 
officers, committee members, Project Chairmen, 
etc. for 1962, including: Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer, Robert I. Schneideman; Director of 
Contact Placement Service, Maurice Mitchell; 
Editor of the Rare Books Series, H. D. Albright; 
and Managing Editor of ETJ, Marvin Seiger. 

The Executive Secretary announced the re- 
sults of the mail ballot for the Nominating 
Committee for 1963 as follows: 

Wendell Cole, Chairman, Stanford University 

Loren Winship, University of Texas 

James H. Butler, University of Southern Cali- 

fornia 


mendations of 
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Jules Irving, Actors’ Workshop, San Francisco, 
California 


These elected members were confirmed to 
serve with President Norman Philbrick and 
Executive Secretary John A. Walker, both ex 
officio, as the Nominating Committee for 1963. 


The Executive Secretary read the following 
proposed revisions to the By-Laws adopted by 
the Board of Directors at Denver in 1960 and 
printed in the May, 1961, Educational Theatre 
Journal in accordance with the provisions of 
By-Law 23: 

2. MEMBERSHIP CLASSES, PRIVILEGES, DUES, AND 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

All memberships except Life Membership 
and Special Term Membership are annual, be- 
ginning January 1 and expiring on December 
31 unless renewed. Each membership shall be- 
come effective upon the presentation of a 
written application and payment of the appro- 
priate dues to the Treasurer. 


a. Individual Membership is available to any 
person interested in the educational theatre. 
The following classes of Individual Membership 
are available: 

(1) Regular, calendar year. This member 
shall be entitled to one vote on all matters 
which entail a membership vote. He shall be 
listed in the annual AETA Directory if his dues 
reach the Treasurer before it goes to press. 


(2) Regular, special term. This member shall 
be entitled to the privileges listed under (1), 
but for the special period of September 1 of 
one year to December 31 of the following year. 
Thereafter he is to continue as a 
member on a calendar year basis. 


entitled 


(3) Life. This member is entitled to the 
privileges listed under (1), and they shall 
continue throughout his life. 


(4) Sustaining, calendar year. This member 
is entitled to the privileges under (1). In addi- 
tion he shall, upon request, receive free regis- 
tration at the annual AETA Convention and 
the Annual Meetings of Divisions. Ordinarily 
AETA shall also send him at least one special 
bonus publication during the membership year. 


(5) Sustaining, special term. This member is 
entitled to the privileges listed under (1) and 
(4), but for the special term of September 1 of 
one year to December 31 of the following year. 
Thereafter he is entitled to continue as a 
member under (1) or (4). 
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(6) Sustaining Life. This member is entitled 
to the privileges listed under (1) and (4), plus 
free registration in the Contact Placement Serv- 
ice upon request, and they shall continue 
throughout his life. 

(7) Contributing Life. This member is en- 
titled to the privileges listed under (1), (4), 
and (6), and they shall continue throughout 
his life. 

b. Family Membership is available to any 
two members of one family living at the same 
address who would otherwise be eligible to 
become individual members. Each individual 
of a Family Membership shall be listed in the 
AETA Directory, and shall be entitled to a 
vote on matters entailing a membership vote, 
but only one individual shall be entitled to 
receive publications of AETA which are distrib- 
uted to members without charge. 


c. Student Group Membership is available 
to any group of ten or more high school, under- 
graduate, or graduate college students who 
take out membership at the same time. The 
members shall be entitled to the privileges of 
Regular Members (see a. (1) above) except 
voting privileges at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association. These memberships shall be at 
reduced dues, to be determined by the Board 
of Directors. 

d. Organizational Membership is available 
to any national or regional organization (school, 
college, university, or community theatre) in- 
terested in the educational theatre. Upon re- 
quest of an Organizational Member, two rep- 
resentatives will be given free registration for 
either the annual AETA Convention or the 
Annual Meeting of a Division, or for one repre- 
sentative for the AETA Convention and one 
representative for the Annual Meeting of one 
Division. One official representative of the Or- 
ganizational Member shall be entitled to vote 
at the Business Meeting of AETA or of a Di- 
vision. The classes of Organizational Member- 
ship are: 

(1) Calendar Year 


(2) Special term (September 1 of one year to 
December 31 of the following year). 


e. Complimentary Membership in any cate- 
gory, and complimentary library subscriptions, 
may be authorized in limited numbers by the 
Board of Directors. 


f. Library Subscriptions are available to any 
library. This subscriber shall receive only the 
four yearly issues of the Educational Theatre 
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journal. He shall not be entitled to vote in 
the Association. 

g. The Board of Directors may offer combina- 
tion memberships with other organizations con- 
cerned with the educational theatre, either at 
regular or at reduced rates. 


h. The Board of Directors shall determine 
additional privileges to which members are 
entitled, shall set dues for the various classes 
of Membership in accordance with the financial 
status of the organization, and shall review the 
established dues upon the advice of the stand- 
ing Committee on Finance. 


(At the time of the adoption of this By-Law, 

the scale of dues was as follows: 
Regular, calendar year—$5.50 
Regular, special term—$6.50 
Life—$150.00 
Sustaining, Calendar year—$12.50 
Sustaining, special term—$15.00 
Sustaining, Life—$250.00 
Contributing Life—$1,000.00 

Family Membership: Regular, calendar year— 
$7.50; Regular, special term—$8.50; Sustaining, 
calendar year—$17.50; Sustaining, special term 
—$20.00. 

Organizational Membership: Calendar year— 
$15.00; Special Term—$18.00. 

Library Subscription: Calendar year basis— 
$5.00; Initial special term for the last two issues 
of one year, and the four issues of the follow- 
ing year—$6.00; When paid in full at the 
initiation, two-year subscription—$g.00, three- 
years subscription—$13.00). 


7. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

a. The Executive Committee shall be com- 
posed of: 

(1) the President; the First, Second, and Ad- 
ministrative Vice Presidents, the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer; the Directors of the vari- 
ous Divisions; all ex-officio; 

(The remainder of By-Law 7 to stand as is.) 


10. STANDING COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION 


a. The Standing Committee on Publication 
shall supervise all publications issued in the 
name of AETA except the Educational Theatre 
Journal and the AETA Directory. 

b. The Committee on Publication shall be 
composed of five or more members of AETA 
The Board of Directors, upon recommendation 
of the Standing Committee on Appointments 
and Research, shall appoint to the Committee 
on Publication, a Chairman, selected from 
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among the members of the previous year, and 
four or more committee members, at least two 
of whom shall be selected from among the 
members of the previous year. The Chairman 
shall be appointed for two years. Each member 
shall be appointed for one year. All shall be 
eligible for reappointment. 

(1) The Chairman shall supervise the work 
of the Committee, and all final actions shall 
channel through him. He shall be the official 
liaison with officers, editors, and members of 
AETA, but once a specific task is assigned to a 
member of the Committee, that member shall 
talk and correspond freely with the other 
AETA personnel on interim matters as long 
as the Chairman is kept informed. 


(2) The Committee, under the supervision 
of the Chairman, shall edit Project Reports 
of Investigation, and any other written ma- 
terials originating in a Project which are to be 
submitted for publication in the name of the 
Association. 

(3) The Committee, under the supervision of 
the Chairman, shall edit and review question- 
naires and other duplicated materials which a 
Project, or Investigation, or other AETA group, 
proposes to distribute in the name of AETA 
outside its own membership. Newsletters of in- 
dividual groups may be distributed outside 
the AETA membership without prior editing 
by the Committee, but shall be submitted to 
the Committee for review. 

(4) The Chairman shall assign specific tasks 
to individual members of the Committee and 
shall review their work. 

(5) One of the members of the Committee 
shall be assigned the special duty of arranging 
contracts for publications with publishing 
houses. 

(6) When AETA prepares for publication a 
pamphlet, a book, or a series of books, such 
shall be assigned to an editor specifically 
appointed by the Board of Directors, this edi- 
tor to work under the general supervision of 
the Chairman of the Committee on Publication. 


(7) The Executive Committee shall be kept 
informed currently of all work and decisions of 
the Committee on Publication. 

Each proposed revision was considered indi- 
vidually, its approval was moved, and the mo- 
tion carried by voice vote. 

President Philbrick called for ratification of 
the actions of the Board of Directors, noting 
in particular the approval of the petition to 
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establish the New York District of AETA as 
the second such District to be chartered, and 
the action of the Board to increase membership 
dues effective on January 1, 1962. It was moved 
that the actions of the Board of Directors be 
ratified by the membership with commenda- 
tion for its leadership and devotion to the in- 
terests of the membership. The motion was 
carried. 

The Resolutions Committee, 
John Wray Young, Chairman, Leah Salisbury, 
and Wendell Cole, presented the following 
resolutions: 


consisting of 


Whereas: 
has been a dignified and important source 
of information and edification for the makers 
of theatre and the audience of theatre, and 


For many years Players Magazine 


Whereas: The devoted stewardship of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark Weaver as editor and _ business 
manager of Players Magazine has made possi- 
ble this outstanding record of service to the- 
atre—Ber Ir Resotvep that AETA hereby ex- 
tends to the Weavers its appreciation and 
congratulation. 

Whereas: George Freedley, distinguished Cura- 
tor of the Theatre Collection of the New 
York Public Library, arranged the excellent 
theatre exhibit for the pleasure of those in 
attendance -at the 1961 convention of AETA, 

Ir Resotven that AETA ex- 

presses its appreciation to George Freedley 


therefore—BeE 


for this service. 

Whereas: Melvin R. White is retiring as Man- 
aging Editor of the Educational Theatre 
Journal, and 

Mr. White’s unselfish work resulted 
in doubling the advertising revenue of our 
learned journal, and 

Whereas: Mr. White administered the fine 
commercial exhibits of the 1961 Convention 
and made possible the handsome Convention 

therefore—Be Ir ReEsoLvep that 
AETA hereby expresses its appreciation to 
Melvin R. White for his long and devoted 
efforts. 

Whereas: John A. Walker is completing his 
service as Executive Secretary at the end of 
1961, and 

Whereas: during Mr. Walker’s term of office 
the Association reached new levels of stand- 
ards and size with their resultant demands 
upon his time and talent, therefore—Be It 
REsOLveD that AETA expresses to Mr. Walker 
its sincere thanks and gratitude for his dedi- 
cated service. 


Whereas: 


Program 
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Whereas: The Silver Anniversary Convention 
has long been in anticipation a desired goal 
of the Association and since it will stand in 
retrospect as a significant milestone in our 
history, therefore—Be Ir Resotvep that 
AETA expresses its sincere appreciation to all 
who have tirelessly forged the quality of this 
Convention, with special mention for Mar- 
jorie L. Dycke, Program Chairman; the local 
arrangements personnel; all Convention 
speakers; the fine publicity staff; Mayor Wag- 
ner; and the City of New York. 

Whereas: Barnard Hewitt has served as Editor 
of the Rare Books of the Theatre Series since 
its inception, and 

Whereas: his brilliant leadershi» signifi- 
cantly increased the reputcti and prestige 
of AETA among professional societies, there- 
fore—Be Ir ResoLvep that AETA expresses 
its deep appreciation for his devotion and 
service. 

Whereas: E. Turner Stump, a Charter Mem- 
ber of the Association and President of Alpha 
Psi Omega for many years, exemplified in his 
career as a teacher of drama, the precepts 
and high standards in which the Association 
believes, we hereby express regret at his pass- 
ing and ask that this resolution be recorded 
in our minutes and transmitted to his family. 

Whereas: Margaret McLean, a Charter Member 
of the Association exemplified in her long 
career as a teacher of speech and drama the 
precepts and high standards in which the 
Association believes, we hereby express re- 
gret at her passing and ask that this resolu- 
tion be recorded in our minutes and trans- 
mitted to her family. 

Respectfully Submitted, 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
Wendell Cole 
Leah Salisbury 
John Wray Young, Chairman 


President-Elect Dycke spoke 
briefly in appreciation of the confidence placed 


Marjorie L, 


in her and pledged herself to work to the best 
of her ability in the service of the Association. 

First Vice-President-Elect A. S. Gillette re- 
ported that plans were under way to conduct 
concurrent meetings of AETA and the three 
Divisions for a period of three days for the 
1962 Convention at the University of Oregon. 


In response to the call for new business, Mr. 
Robert H. Bishop spoke from the floor re- 
garding the proposal to revise the Copyright 
Act of 1909 in hopes of securing more advan- 
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tageous terms for the non-commercial rights to 
plays. Following extended discussion from the 
floor, Edward C. Cole moved that the President 
be empowered to take appropriate action to 
present AETA’s views within the limits of the 
Articles of Incorporation. Mr. Bishop seconded, 
and the motion was carried. 

Thomas P. DeGaetani presented the following 
motion: 

“In announcing to, and inviting the par- 
ticipation of, AETA in the 5th Biennial Con- 
gress of the International Association of The- 
atre Technicians, to be held at Lincoln Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts in conjunction 
with the second year of the World’s Fair, I 
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move that the aims and purposes of the 
AETA Committee on International Liaison 
be expanded to include liaison with the In- 
ternational Association of Theatre Techni- 


cians 


The motion was unanimously approved. 


Charles C. Ritter, Chairman of the College 
Curriculum Project, spoke briefly regarding the 
Project’s plans for revision of the material in 
the Directory of American College Theatre and 
invited the suggestions and cooperation of 
members. 

The Business Meeting adjourned ‘at 11:45 


a.m. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE MINUTES 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


August 26-30, 1961 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 


President Norman Philbrick called the meet- 
ing to order and recognized the seating of rep- 
resentatives of two additional organizations, U. 
S. Institute of Theatre Technology and Na- 
tional Recreation Association. 


Interim actions of the Executive Committee 
reported since its December meeting in St. 
Louis included: modification of its directive 
limiting ETJ advertising to an average of 40 
pages per issue to take effect with the October 
issue and that this not include AETA “house” 
ads; approval of gift subscriptions to Drama 
Survey for 1961 Sustaining members; authori- 
zation to the Time and Place Committee to 
institute negotiations with the Speech Associa- 
tion of America on the possibility of holding 
the 1964 and 1966 Conventions with SAA in 
December; authorization of a swap of 1962 and 
1963 Convention locations between the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and the University of Ore- 
gon, with Oregon to be the host in 1962 and 
Minnesota in 1963; invitations to U. S. Institute 
of Theatre Technology and National Recrea- 
tion Association to seat representatives on the 
AETA Board of Directors; approval of 1961 
Convention Budget; and approval of a special 
Silver Anniversary offer of back issues of ETJ 
and disposal of copies in excess of 200 of each 
issue. 

The Board directed that excess copies of 
ET] be offered to U. S. Information Service for 
distribution to overseas libraries. It further 
directed that an invitation be issued to the 


Association of Junior Leagues of America to 
seat an official representative on the AETA 
Board. 

Following his report on activities, President 
Philbrick noted three areas of major concern: 
(1) The strengthening of the unity of AETA 
among all its various members, recognizing our 
“individual” objectives but, more important, 
our common goals; (2) The continued improve- 
ment of our relationship with other organiza- 
tions which motivate interests in theatre and 
the arts, such as ANTA, the American Society 
for Theatre Research, the Shaw Society, the 
American Library Association, the Community 
Arts Councils, Inc., the National Council of the 
Arts in Education, SAA, UNESCO, and others; 
and (3) The continued improvement of all 
our publications with an understanding by all 
of us as to what we wish our national and in- 
ternational “image” to be by means of com- 
munication through publication. 


First Vice-President Marjorie L. Dycke re- 
ported some of the problems and conflicts 
attendant upon preparing the Convention pro- 
gram and made several recommendations re- 
garding possible streamlining of Association 
operations and establishment of a permanent 
executive office. It was directed that the Presi- 
dent ask the Division Directors to appoint rep- 
resentatives to meet during the Convention 
with the Second Vice-President regarding plans 
for the 1962 Convention, that he appoint a 
committee to investigate the feasibility of estab- 
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lishing an Executive Office, and that a revision 
to By-Law 14 be prepared to remove the specifi- 
cation for Continuing Sections at the Con- 
vention. 

Second Vice-President A. S. Gillette dis- 
tributed a report of conferences, festivals, and 
workshops held during the past year in AETA 
Regions and announced that extra copies would 
be available on request to his office. A meeting 
of regional representatives scheduled during 
the Convention would consider the establish- 
ment of permanent regional boundaries. 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer John A. Walker 
reported a membership of 3,826 as of go June 
1961, a gain of g12 over the same date last 
year. Receipts during the fiscal year totaled 
$47,877.28 and expenditures reached $47,550.98, 
representing a net gain of $460.80 during the 
year. (The full financial report appears else- 
where in AETA Reports 1961.) 

Jed H. Davis, Director of Contact Placement 
Service, reported that CPS registration of appli- 
cants continues to rise, that the number of va- 
cancies listed is 35% above last year, that 
known placements have increased approximately 
60% since 1959, and that the number of quali- 
fication sheets sent out to potential employers 


is 50% over the last report. Despite the in- 
creased activity, the office was able to keep 
abreast of new vacancy listings on arrival. 


During the year it had been necessary to secure 
support for the operation from the University 
of Kansas Theatre because of unexpected in- 
creases in expenses. Numerous letters of appre- 
ciation were received from employers and 
successful applicants. Particular note was made 
of the increased activity in the field of com- 
munity theatre. 

On recommendation of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, Herschel Bricker, H. D. Albright, Ger- 
aldine Siks, O. G. Brockett, Jed H. Davis, and 
Henry B. Williams were elected to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Appointments and Research 
for 1962. 

Melvin R. White, Chairman of the Standing 
Committee on Finance, reported on actions 
during the year and made several recommenda- 
tions. It was directed that the following scale 
of membership dues be made effective 1 Jan- 
uary 1962: 

Regular Individual (Calendar year) .$ 7.50 


Special Term Individual (16 months) 8.50 
9.50 
Special, Term Family ............. 10.50 
Regular Sustaining 15.00 
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Special Term Sustaining ........ 17.50 
Regular Organizational 17.50 
Special Term Organizational ...... 20.00 


(Life memberships, Student Group mem- 
berships, and Library Subscriptions to 
remain as at present.) 

It was further directed that a $1.00 fee be 
levied on members for each Divisional affilia- 
tion in excess of one, except that all classes of 
Sustaining, Organizational, and Life member- 
ships shall entitle such members to affiliation 
with all Divisions if requested. The AETA 
share for all joint AETA-ANTA Student mem- 
berships was raised to $3.00 effective immedi- 
ately. Other actions directed that the Associa- 
tion assume one-half the costs in excess of the 
authorized total for publication of the Direc- 
tory of American College Theatre, and that 
the Standing Committee on Finance serve in 
the future as the Annual Auditing Committee. 

Burnet M. Hobgood, Administrative Vice- 
President, submitted a summary report of 
Projects activities. The Board approved the 
publication in pamphlet form by La Voz of 
a bibliography of Spanish plays in translation 
prepared by Robert O’Brien for the Production 
Lists Project, and authorized the Television 
Project to pursue implementation of its plans 
for the production of new visual aids in ten 
areas of instruction related to TV dramatic 
production. The Army-AETA Cooperative Proj- 
ect was terminated, and the President was 
authorized to represent the Association in this 
area. New Projects authorized were Latin 
American Theatre and Theatre History. Re- 
tiring Project Chairmen Walter Boughton (Sum- 
mer Theatre), Orville K. Larson (Rare Books), 
and William Work (Audio-Visual Aids) were 
commended for their effective work, and con- 
gratulations were extended to the Chairmen 
of the two newest Projects, Loren Winship 
(Academic and Production Standards) and Stan- 
ley Glenn (Theatre Aesthetics) for their pro- 
ductive first year. Special commendations were 
also extended to the following Projects and 
their Chairmen for achievements since August 
1960: Production Lists (Theodore Shank) and 
Stage Design and Technical Development (Rob- 
ert C. Burroughs). Referred to the Projects Re- 
view Board for action were the prospectus of 
the Art Museums and Theatres Project, the 
merger of the Junior College Project into the 
College Curriculum Project, and appointments 
to Rights and Royalties, Teacher Training, 
Stage Movement, and Theatre Management 
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Projects. It was directed that the Constitutional 
Revision Committee consider the delineation 
of “AETA Policy,” “AETA Standard,” and 
“Special Program of AETA.” Future appoint- 
ments of Project Vice-Chairmen will require 
approval of the Standing Committee on 
Appointments and Research. 

Dorothy Schwartz, Director of Children’s 
Theatre Conference divided her report of ac- 
tivities into four areas: Administrative, Pro- 
gram Services, Special Studies, and Public Re- 
lations. Under the first, it was announced that 
CTC would meet with AETA at Oregon in 
1962 and Minnesota in 1963, and that Muriel 
Mawrer had been studying the Operating Code 
to see if revisions were needed. Program Serv- 
ices included: the publication of a pamphlet 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Drama With and For Children, writ- 
ten by Winifred Ward under CTC sponsor- 
ship; completion of Children’s Theatre and 
Creative Dramatics, Geraldine B. Siks, Editor, 
for publication by the University of Washing- 
ton Press: in October; continuance of 
preparation of a recommended play list by 
Betty Bobp. Special Studies in progress include 
the Child Questionnaire by Isabel 


and 


Drama 


Burger and John Allen, the National Children’s 


Theatre Study under the Chairmanship of 
Agnes Haaga, integration of puppetry into 
CTC activity by Melvin Helstein, initiation of 
research activities by Jed Davis, and exploration 
of possibilities for a series of publications co- 
ordinating drama education and language arts 
by Sister Honora. Public Relations activities 
were continued in Awards (Vern Adix, Chmn.), 
Creative Dramatics in Colleges and Universities 
(Geraldine Siks, Chmn.), National Publicity 
(Sue Dinges, Chmn.), and White House Con- 
ference follow-up (Richard Johnson, Chmn.) 
with a sub-committee on Summer Institutes for 
Teachers of Drama (Cynthia Rockwell, Chmn.). 
The retiring CTC Director was given high 
commendation by the Board especially for her 
effective efforts to bring all elements of the 
Association into closer harmony. 

Dorman E. Richardson, Director of Ameri- 
can Community Theatre Association, submitted 
a report on plans and activities, calling par- 
ticular attention to the accomplishments of 
continuing publication of the ACTA Newslet- 
ter under the Editorship of Janet Foote, estab- 
lishment of the Regional Council by Asst. 
Director Robert Telford, publication of an 
interim bibliography of community theatre 
references, and establishment of the Theatre 
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Information Service under Edward L, Kamarck 
of the Wisconsin Idea ‘Theatre. Future plans 
include the publication of a manual of organi- 
zation for community theatre, expansion of the 
bibliography, preparation of a directory of 
community theatres, and possible revisions in 
the Operating Code to integrate more closely 
the designated representatives of the various 
regional conferences. 

John C. Barner, Director of Secondary School 
Theatre Conference, reported the assembling 
of a packet of SSTC materials for new mem- 
bers, continuing publication of SSTC Newslet- 
ter by Al Cohen with a distribution of more 
than 8,000 copies per issue, establishment of 
an award in the names of Dina Rees Evans 
and Roberta Sheets to honor persons making 
outstanding contributions to secondary school 
theatre, the awarding of Honorary Director- 
ships to Miss Evans and Miss Sheets, the 
establishment of several committees to conduct 
studies and promote activities in the field, and 
acceptance of the invitation to meet with AETA 
at Oregon in 1962. Of particular interest was 
the fact that SSTC representatives, in coopera- 
tion with the Theatre Architecture Project, 
presented programs at the three regional con- 
ferences of the American Association of School 
Administrators, and the response was extremely 
gratifying. A recommendation that a code of 
ethics be prepared was referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Appointments and Research 
for possible incorporation in the Professional 
Ethics and Conduct Project. 

Reports from AETA Delegates and Repre- 
sentatives included the following: Marjorie -L. 
Dycke, Community Arts Councils, Inc.; Arthur 
Ballet, National Council of Teachers of English; 
Richard C. Johnson, National Council of Or- 
ganizations for Children and Youth; Jack Mor- 
rison, National Council of the Arts in Educa- 
tion; Herschel Bricker, International Theatre 
Celebration; Charlotte Kay Motter, American 
Association of School Administrators; and Joel 
Rubin, U. S. Institute of Theatre Technology. 

Extensive reports were received from chair- 
men of Special (Presidential) Committees, in- 
cluding the following: Foundations, Gifts, and 
Grants (Theodore C. Hoffman, Chmn.), Time 
and Place (Leighton M. Ballew, Chmn.), Over- 
seas Touring Exhibits (Christian Moe, Chmn.), 
Overseas Touring (Campton Bell, Chmn.), 
Latin American Theatre (Frank McMullan, 
Chmn.), AETA Structure (Delmar E. Solem, 
Chmn.), and Evaluation of Manuscript Play 


Project (Joel Climenhaga, Chmn.). Theodore 
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Hoffman and Edward C. Cole were appointed 
as special assistants to the President to draw 
up a specific plan aimed at securing founda- 
tion assistance for the establishment of a full 
time Executive Office, and the former also 
agreed to undertake the preparation of a brief 
manual of suggestions for the guidance of 
applicants for foundation grants. 


The proposed Convention schedule of August 
20, 21, 22, 1962, at the University of Oregon, 
Eugene, and August 25, 26, 27, 1963, at the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, was 
approved. Approval for the 1964 and 1966 Con- 
vention to be held in December in Chicago in 
conjunction with SAA was granted subject to 
of satisfactory negotiations with 
the convention hotel. The Time and Place 
Committee was directed to continue negotia- 
tions regarding possible scheduling of the 1967 
Convention in Pittsburgh. 


The recommendation of the 

; hibit Committee that the service be established 
4 as a Project was referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Appointments and Research. It was 

that the committee on AETA 


completion 


Touring Ex- 


recommended 
Structure be continued. 


The Board approved the plan that the name, 
“Manuscript Play Project” be discarded and 
fs that the name, “Playwrights Program of 
‘ AETA,” be adopted. The service would include 
programs for the production of new plays and 
be for aiding new playwrights. A central office will 
be created for the accumulation of informa- 
hel tion concerning all playwriting contests and 
7 winning scripts, from which one or more 
would be chosen for an additional prize. It 
was further noted that the new play produc- 
tion service should not be restricted to AETA 
members and there should be no dues or 
charges made except for services rendered. The 
Program would act as an agent and endeavor 
to bring about active cooperation between 
playwright and producet, with the playwright 
assigning production rights to the Program 
for a stated period. 

Barnard Hewitt, Editor of the Books of the 
Theatre Series published by the University of 
Miami Press, reported that plans to publish 
Le Memoire de Mahelot were abandoned and 
that publication of the Robert Edmond Jones 
designs for Macbeth was selected as the 1961 
volume. Adolphe Appia’s Music and Theatrical 
Production is scheduled for 1962. A second 
printing of The Renaissance Stage has been 
run. The Board extended its deep thanks to 
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the Editor for his devoted service and dis- 
tinguished contribution to the Series since its 
inception. 


O. G. Brockett, Editor of ETJ, reported that 
his principal problem continues to be that of 
heavy demands on available space. Although 
such items as Convention Reports were pub- 
lished elsewhere during the past year, the de- 
mands for advertising, official reports, and fixed 
features continued to limit the space available 
for articles. The quantity of quality items on 
hand awaiting publication was growing, but 
material in such areas as children’s, secondary 
school, community, and technical theatre were 
still lacking. A new cover is to be used be- 
ginning in March, 1962. 


The Managing Editor, Melvin R. White, re- 
ported that advertising sales in ETJ and the 
Directory continued to grow with 1961 receipts 
to date totaling about $7,750. Income from ad- 
vertising sales in the Silver Anniversary Pro- 
gram reached approximately $2,850, and the 
net income from Convention Exhibit rentals 
should be approximately $5,300. 


Robert W. Corrigan, Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Publication, reported that 
the Play Production Manual being prepared 
by the Production Lists Project under the edi- 
torship of Theodore Shank was almost com- 
plete. Authorization was granted for the Com- 
mittee to conduct negotiations for its publica- 
tion by others in cooperation with AETA. 
The report then discussed the need for revi- 
sion of publication policy and recommended: 
that ETJ be re-designed continued as 
AETA’s scholarly and critical publication; and 
that a new magazine, tentatively entitled The 
American Theatre Magazine, be established as 
a journalistic contain such 
items as feature articles, pictures, reviews of 
New York productions, and Association news 
and reports. It was estimated that four issues 
of ETJ and nine of the new magazine would 
cost between $13,400 and $15,100 annually, or 
some $1,800 to $3,;00 more than AETA was 
currently spending for such purposes. The 
Board expressed its interest in implementing 
such a plan and directed that it be further 
explored by the Publication and Finance Com- 
mittees. It further directed that an additional 
signature be added to each of the next three 
issues of ETJ, at least one of which would be 
reserved for the use of the Editor. 


and 


publication to 


A proposal from Back Stage for the inclusion 
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of an AETA news section on a weekly or 
monthly basis was rejected unless more favora- 
ble terms could be negotiated. 

It was directed that Honorary Life Member- 
ship be granted to all Charter Members who 
could be located by the Executive Office. 

A proposal from Marvin Young Associates 
for a 36-week cycle of educational theatre tele- 
casts was referred to John Ehle and the Tele- 
vision Project for further study. 

It was directed that Prof. Walter Unruh be 
informed that the Association had reexamined 
its 1959 proposal regarding Buhnentechnische 
Rundschau and decided that it could not under- 
take its distribution in this country. 

On the recommendation of the Standing 
Committee on Appointments and Research, the 
following were elected to fill the offices desig- 
nated: 


Appointive Officers: 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Jan. 1962-Dec. 


1964: 
Robert I. Schneideman, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 
Director, Contact Placement Service, Jan. 


1962-Dec. 1964: 
Maurine Mitchell, Northwestern University. 

Editor, Educational Theatre Journal. Jan. 

1963-Dec. 1965: 
Jonathan Curvin, University of Wisconsin. 

Managing Editor, ETJ, Jan. 1962-Dec. 1963: 
Marvin Seiger, Hunter College. 

Advisory Editors of ETJ through Dec. 1962: 
Children’s Theatre-Albert Mitchell; Book 

Review-Clayton Garrison. 
General Editor, Books of the Theatre Series, 
to begin Jan. 1962: 
H. D. Albright, Cornell University 
Member of Executive Committee, Jan. 1962- 
Dec. 1963: 
Nancy Hoffman, Wisconsin Idea Theatre. 

Publication Committee, Jan.-Dec. 1962: Rob- 
ert Corrigan, Chairman; Russell Graves, 
Robert Dierlam, William L. Sharp, and 
Theodore Hoffman. 

Finance Committee, Jan.-Dec. 1962: William 
P. Halstead, Chairman; Edward C. Cole, 
Melvin R. White. 

Nominees for ANTA Educational Panel, the 
Nominating Committee panel for 1964, and 
Project Chairmen for 1962 were also appointed. 

The budget for 1961-62 estimating receipts 
and disbursements at $52,740, not including 
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Divisional Ways and Means Funds, was ap- 
proved. 

Acting on the recommendations from the 
regional meeting on August 22, AETA Regions 
were established for an indefinite period as 
tentatively set up at Denver in 1960 except 
that all of Idaho was assigned to Region 4 and 
the District of Columbia to Region 13. (The 
complete list of Regions and Regional Chair- 
man will appear in the 1961-62 Directory.) 

It was directed that revisions to the By-Laws 
recommended by the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Revisions, Everett M. Schreck, Chairman, 
be submitted to the membership for vote. They 
include revisions of By-Law 2 to permit students 
to join individually as well as in groups, By- 
Law 6 to require the Committee on Finance to 
serve as the Annual Auditing Committee, By- 
Law g to change the membership of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Appointments and Research 
to include a Projects Review Board and to 
spell out the duties of Projects Sponsors, By- 
Law 11 to add the function’ of the auditing 
committee to the Finance Committee and re- 
quire that resolutions involving expenditure of 
funds be reviewed by the Finance Committee 
before action by the Board. By-Law 14 to 
eliminate all references to Continuing Sections 
at the annual convention, and a new By-Law 
23 defining AETA Policy, Standards, and Pro- 
grams. (The complete revisions will be cir- 
culated to the membership prior to the Annual 
Meeting.) 

At the recommendation of the Theatre Archi- 
tecture Committee, a resolution was passed ex- 
pressing appreciation to the American Institute 
of Architects for its cooperation and urging 
that body to consider establishing a Committee 
on Theatres to study and guide the vast amount 
of proposed construction. 

At the recommendation of the new Director 
of ACTA, Robert S. Telford, a resolution was 
adopted accepting Encore Magazine’s offer to 
include the ACTA Newsletter in its regular 
issues, offering special subscription rates to 
ACTA members, and providing copies of the 
newsletter for distribution. 

Edward C. Cole reported that Mr. Irving 
Goldman, President of Gothic Color Company, 
had expressed a desire to institute a competi- 
tion in scene design for students. The Presi- 
dent was authorized to establish a committee 
to study the idea further and recommend ac- 
tion by AETA. 
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A petition for the recognition of the New 
York District of AETA was received favorably, 
and the Board directed that a charter be 
granted recognizing this as the second AETA 
District to be established. 

Joel E. Rubin was appointed as Administra- 
tive Vice-President to fill out the unexpired 
term of Burnet Hobgood whose resignation was 
effective September 15. 

Reports of activities of affiliated national or- 
ganizations were received from Alpha Psi 
Omega (Paul Opp), American National Theatre 
and Academy (Willard Swire), National Asso- 
ciation of Dramatic & Speech Arts (Granville 
Sawyer), National Collegiate Players (Howard 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


C. Morgan), National Recreation Association 
(Siebolt Frieswyk), National Thespian Society 
(Leon C. Miller), Phi Beta (Hazel Aamodt), 
Puppeteers of America (F. R. Coleman), Speech 
Association of America (William Work), Theta 
Alpha Phi (Lawrence E. Tucker), U. S. Institute 
of Theatre Technology (Thomas DeGaetani), 
and Zeta Phi Eta (Claribel Halstead). It was 
directed that a resolution be prepared express- 
ing appreciation to George Freedley for arrang- 
ing the theatre exhibit at the New York Public 
Library, and that an appropriate resolution be 
prepared recognizing the retirement and long 
service of Mr. and Mrs. Clark Weaver as Editor 
and Business Manager of Players Magazine. 
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RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


FAIRY TALES AND FANTASIES 


Aladdin and the Wonderful Niccolo and Nicollette: ....... ........ 1.00 
Lamp Soe Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater: ........ 1.00 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves: . 1.00 1.00 
Alice in Wonderland: .................... 1.00 The Plain Princess: ........................ 1.00 
1.00 Prince Fairvioot: 1.00 
The Elves and the Shoemaker: .... 1.00 The Princess and the Swineherd: 1.00 
1.00 Rapunzel and the Witch: .............. 1.00 
The Good Witch of Boston: 1.00 
Hansel and Gretel: .......................... 1.00 The Sleeping Beauty: 1.00 
Jack and the Beanstalk: _............. 1.00 Snow White and Rose Red:* ........ 1.00 
The Land of the Dragon: ............ 1.00 The Wonderful Tang: .................. 1.00 
Little Red Riding Hood: .............. 1.00 
*Suitable for trouping in school time 
DRAMATIZATIONS OF POPULAR STORIES 
A Christmas Carol: . 1.00 The Nuremberg Stove: .................. 1.00 
The Christmas Nightingale: 1.00 1.00 
Five Little Peppers: _.......... . 1.00 The Pied Piper of Hamelin: ........ 1.00 
Hans Brinker and the 
1.00 Robinson Crusoe: ............ 1.00 
1.09 The Sandalwood Box: .................... 1.00 
Little Women: acai 1.00 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 


Arthur and the Magic Sword: .... 1.00 


1.00 
The Indian Captive: .......00000000.0....... 1.00 


The Prince and the Pauper: ........ 1.00 
1.00 


MODERN PLAYS 


Crasy Cricket Berm: ...:.....1..:.... 1.00 Mr. Popper’s Penguins: ................ 1.00 
The Ghost of Mr. Penny: ............ 1.00 Mystery at the Old Fort: .............. 1.00 
Junket: ...... : 1.00 The Panda and the Spy: ................ 1.00 
Let BOO? 1.00 Seven Little Rebels: ........................ 1.00 
TEXT-BOOKS 
Children’s Theatre Manual: Seattle Junior Programs .22.00.0..0.0.0....2...---sssceecsseeeeoeeeeoes $1.00 
The Book of Job: Orlin Corey (Religious Drama) ..... 3.50 
Twenty-One Years With Children’s Theatre: Charlotte B. Chorpenning ........ 3.50 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
Anchorage, Kentucky 
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Plays In 
Paper Covers 


Bald ¢« Wilson ¢ Lind 


TEN GREEK PLAYS in Contemporary Translations. 
Edited by L. R. Lind. This anthology of classical Greek 
plays presents nine tragedies and one comedy in trans- 
lations of high literary quality employing the idiom of 
today. The 20-page general introduction serves as “An 
Approach to Greek Drama,” and the introduction to each 
play gives specific background. 


RwEd C19 420 pages 1957 $1.25 


SIX ELIZABETHAN PLAYS. Edited.by Robert Cecil 
Bald. Marlowe, Dekker, Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Webster, and Ford are represented in this collection. 
Editorial aids include a general critical introduction, an 
individual introduction to each play, and abundant foot- 
note annotation. 


RivEd B37 Coming in 1962 


SIX RESTORATION PLAYS. Edited by John Harold 
Wilson. Setting the stage for the drama of this age of 
wit and skepticism, the general introduction describes its 
theaters and theater-goers, players and_ playwrights, 
comedies and dramas. Headnote, bibliography, and foot- 
notes accompany each play. 


RivEd B38 463 pages 1959 $1.50 


Company — 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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| QOvuUICK- 
CONNECT 


Circuit selection at your finger tips, 
(WALL OR CONSOLE MOUNTED) ; ae 


Here are the most significant advancements in cross-connecting systems in 50 years: 


1. Finger-tip control permits connection of as many as 60 
Each slider different stage loads with any one of 40 possible separate 
msgrenee one power sources. In large installations several may be combined 
stage load with f 
© capacity of or greater capacity. 
20 amperes. 
2. Visible Programming. Programming can be visibly checked 
without tracing individual circuits through a maze of patch 
cords 


3. No-flicker switching. No electrical contact is made until slider 
is released at desired load connection. 


4. ‘Dead front” construction insures completely safe operation 
without danger of electrical shock. 


5. A sweep of the hand clears the board. There are no plugs, 
jacks or cords to get lost or become worn and dangerous. 


Each 


conducting bar ARIEL DAVIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(buss) represents one Manufacturers of Arielites" and Davis Dimmers" 
dimmer or other Dept. C 1261, 3648 S. State St., Salt Lake City 15, Utah 
power source and has Manchester Road, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
Qo maximum 
Closeup detail capacity of 
of Davis 50 omperes. 


Quick-Connect 
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TAB Paperbooks 


MUSICAL COMEDY IN AMERICA by Cecil Smith. A reprint of this standard history 
of our light musical entertainment. “The style is as witty aud informal as the con- 
versation of a man-about-town. .. . The amount of information on composers, backers 
and performers and an index add reference value to entertainment.”-—American Library 
Association Booklist. “One hardly expects an excellent reference work to be so readable.” 
—The Nation. 448 pages, including 64 of pictures. TAB Paperbook, No. 5 $2.60 


ENTER THE ACTRESS by Rosamond Gilder. A history of the theatre from the point 
of view of the women pioneers, from Greek to comparatively modern times, who brought 
to the theatre new life as well as glamor. “It is a gorgeous pageant.’—Leo Lerman, 
The Playbill. “In teaching theatrical history in American Universities, the twelve 


portraits of first ladies in the theatre . . . have been more than valuable... . - \ real 
gap in theatre literature is filled.’—Prof. William W. Melnitz, U.C.L.A. TAB Paper- 
book No. 2. $1.95 


THEATRE ARTS ANTHOLOGY, edited by Rosamond Gilder and others. The 32 vears 
of the old Theatre Arts monthly is broadly represented in these 670 pages. Selections 
of magnificent writings by over 100 leaders in theatre thought and life—from Adolph 
Appia to John van Druten, Margaret Webster, Thornton Wilder and Stark Young. “The 
book should always be no farther than an arm’s length from anyone who loves the 
theatre.”—Russel Crouse, N. Y. Herald Tribune. TAB Paperbook No. 1. $2.20 


BERNARD SHAW’S LETTERS TO GRANVILLE BARKER, edited by C. B. Purdom. 
Out of one of the most productive friendships of the goth century theatre came this 
correspondence which began in 1920 and came to an end in 1942. “They (the letters) 
record many of Shaw’s ideas on the functions of censorship, society and the dramatist, 


along with many of his activities in and out of the playhouse . . . colored by his wit, 
his spirits and his wholehearted generosity..—The New Yorker. TAB Paperbook No. 3 
$1.55 


seialiiogials LEGACY, by Constantin Stanislavski, edited and translated by Eliza- 
beth Reynolds Hapgood. Out of the large body of materials—articles, speeches, notes 
and memoirs-yleft behind by Stanislavski, his friend and translator has chosen items 
which concent##e on the essense of his work and ideas. “You couldn't ask for a more 
definitive, fascinating discussion of the art of acting . . . a real service and probably 
one of the year’s most valuable theatre books.”—Washingion Post. TAB Paperbook 
No. 4. $1.55 


Coming in the spring of 1962, THE STAGE IS SET by Lee Simonson, with a new 
introduction. 604 pages; many illustrations. “It is perhaps the best and best written 
account of the history of theatrical production.”—Joseph Wood Krutch. “The most in- 
telligent, comprehensive, witty and altogether admirable piece of criticism that anyone 
has done on either side of the water for many a long moon.”—Lewis Mumford. 


Theatre Arts Books 


333 Sixth Avenue New York 14 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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the creative interpreter... 


Between your imagination and the stage lie many 
problems. The solution to one of these-—effective light- 
ing control—is a responsive and accurate dimmer. 
The heart of the art is in control. Century’s C-CORE 
dimmer offers features which reinforce the images of 
the mind. 


Features 
RESPONSE —Practically instantaneous 
DIMMING CURVE —Conforms to IES Square Law Curve 


REGULATION —Precise voltage regulation for any load 
at any point on the curve 


HOT PATCH-—Unlimited up to full capacity of dimmer 


PROTECTION- Under any conceivable load fault, either partial or full, the 
C-Core dimmer will disconnect the load from the system. 
Anything less may be a threat to safety 


CAPACITIES — Wide range from 2KW through 1OKW— 
UL Approved—higher ratings available 


Century Lighting equipment is ENGINEERED lighting equipment 


521 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
1820 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Cal. 
1477 N.E. 129th Street, North Miami, Fla. 
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“Skittering firecracker of a musical” 


—Walter Kerr, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


REDHEAD 


A romantic murder- 
mystery-musical 


Short Musicals 
Available 


e THE THIRTEEN CLOCKS 


(based on James Thurber’s fantastic Fairy Tale) 


e TALE FOR A DEAF EAR 


“lushly melodic” 


e SWEET BETSY FROM PIKE 


“an uproariously witty burlesque on ‘The Western’” 


e THE DRESS 


“. .. hilarious . ... with unexpected ending” 


Write for FREE Catalog, Information and Terms 


MUSIC THEATRE 
INTERNATIONAL 


1 Dept. ET-12, 119 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Better Stage Productions 


Begin with Hub Engineered Equipment 


FREE! Your choice of five 

outstanding Hub lighting bul- 

letins written by leading the- 

atre designers and lighting 

consultants. Each bulletin is 

complete with layouts, spe- 

cific suggestions, and staging 

tips. 

(0 ES-54—The Elementary 
School Stage 

O SL-56—The High School 
and College Stage 

00 99—Lighting the Church 


Stage 
(0 102—The Open Stage 
Theatre 
(C0 104—The Children’s 
Theatre 
Write today, on your letter- 
head. 


HUB ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


2255 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


From Spotlights to Switchhoards 
Hub Offers Professional-Type Results! 


Your stage productions take on more atmosphere and 
feeling when lighting is right, and under proper 
control. Regardless of the size of your stage, or the 
size of your budget, Hub can help you achieve the 
best results. 

Why? Because Hub’s complete line of stage lighting 
and lighting control equipment has been developed 
specifically for the educational theatre—school, 
church, and college. What’s more, Hub has been 
delivering fine quality lighting for over 45 years. 

If you are planning additions to your present stage 
lighting layout, or want to install an entirely new 
system, it will pay you well to get 
Hub’s engineering and design rec- 
ommendations. There is no ob- 
ligation for this service! 


Resident engineers in principal cities 
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Unbelievable, but true... 


SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR READERS OF 


COMPLETE % NO HIDDEN CHARGES 


INCLUDES EVERYTHING 


COSTUME Except Wigs & Jewelry 
410 OO serween nec: 1 


JAN. 31, 1962... for presentation 
EACH NOT later than Feb. 28. 


A GENUINE SPECIAL!! You get your complete production 
for only $10.00 per costume! EAVES STOCK of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Shakespearean costumes--including original designs by 
Robert Edmund Jones, Jo Melziner, Alvin Colt, Robert Fletcher and 
other prominent stage costume designers, are now available at 
only $10.00 each on a production basis. SEND IN RETURN FORM 
Now!!! 


DR ANY PERIOD 


THOUSANDS 


_) Send Measurement forms. (1 Send Theatre Production 
Services master catalog, 
Send special rental rates, which shows me the thea- i 
illustrated charts or cos- trical material | can get $0 ky THE 
tume descriptions and al! at no cost under the 
particulars for the pro- Eaves Bonus Plan. ” URN FOR NOW, 


ductions we have listed a get complete 


low. 
information on 
NAME OF PLAY APPROXIMATE PRESENTATION DATE ree 


EAVES 
YOUR NAME COMPANY, INC. 
SCHOOL or GROUP ...... 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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KLIEGL SCR’ DIMMERS* 


Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Antioch High School, Antioch, Calif. 

Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Univ. of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 

Columbia High School, Maplewood, N. J. 

Sunset High School, Beaverton, Oregon 

City College of San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 
KLIEGL South Brunswick High School, South Brunswick, N. J. 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 
SCR Stamford High School, Stamford, Conn. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


INSTALLATIONS Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
West Essex High School, North Caldwell, N. J. 


St. John’s Univ. Queens, N. Y. 
IN EDUCATIONAL Pleasant Valley High School, Brodheadsville, Pa. 
lowa State Univ., Ames, lowa 
INSTITUTIONS Cuyahoga Falls High School, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 
Charles Page High School, Sand Springs, Okla. 
Southern Methodist Univ., Dallas, Texas 
Univ. of Hawaii, Honolule, Hawaii 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Shaker Heights High School, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Univ. of California, Davis, Calif. 
*PATENTED Army Theatre, West Point, N. Y. 


Kliegl SCR Dimmers offer an entirely new and revolu- 
tionary concept in dimming control. 


Kliegl! SCR Dimmers are also being used in archi- 
tectural, television and armed services installations. 


For full details on Kliegl! SCR Dimming Systems write: 


Clighting EDUCATIONAL THEATRE DIVISION 


LIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co.,, INC. 
321 W. SOth ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 
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John Marston, Satirist 


By ANTHONY CAPUTI 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Renaissance poet and playwright, a significant figure in any 
discussion of Renaissance satire, is here given his first comprehensive 
study in depth. The critical analyses of his works—both poems and plays 
—not only illuminate each individual work but demonstrate his develop- 
ment from a fashionable writer of satiric verse to a playwright interested 
in communicating his complex point of view dramatically. 


A fascinating discussion of the child actors of the day—their the- 
atres, their acting styles, and their influence on the plays written for 
them—will be of interest to all students of Renaissance drama and of 
Shakespeare. 30r pages, $5.00 


Cornell University Press 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 


20,000 
BWAY & TV 
COSTUMES 


LOW RENTAL RATES 


Write Dept. D 
About Costume Plots, Brochures & 
FREE MAKE UP KIT 


MANHATTAN COSTUME CO. 


614 WEST 5lst ST. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Vickers Main Power ‘'A’’ Unit 


(Feeds Power to Bus-Bats). 


Vickers Show Cord—Monval 
Feed (Console 26” deep x 


60” long x 37” high— 
Complete Control for as 
many os 200 Dimmers). 


Vickers 3000 Watt Silicon Con- 
trolled Rectifier Dimmer (Only 15 
pounds, plugs into Bus-Bot Outlet). 


ICKERS. MARK I SYSTEM 


an outstanding achievement in theatrical lighting control... 


The Vickers Mark IT System is one of the most flexible, 
efficient and economical methods of theatrical lighting con- 
trol on the market. It provides extremely accurate, auto- 
matic regulation of lighting intensities in theatres, audi- 
toriums, schools and other stage lighting applications. Its 
unique design eliminates as much as two-thirds of the instal- 
lation costs incurred with other lighting control systems. 

Principal components of the Mark II System are the 
new Show Card Lighting Control Console, and the Silicon 
Controlled Rectifier Dimmer Units. 


SHOW CARD CONSOLE 
Provides infinite preset operation PS 
of the Mark II System . 
console unit proper, and “presettable” 
50 
dimmer control units. When a card is 


Includes the 


cards, each a “manual” for 10 to 


inserted into any of the three “read out” sections of the 
console, desired light intensities controlled by respective 
dimmer units are automatically and precisely adjusted. 


SILICON CONTROLLED 
RECTIFIER DIMMER UNITS 

Lightweight, silent, cool-operating, they mount on bus- 
hats right at the light source, to-provide a separate dimmer 
for practically every lighting circuit. Maintenance of these 
dimmers is practically zero, service life is unlimited, since 
there are no tubes or moving parts. 
ALSO AVAILABLE —Vickers Pak-Trol Units, incorpo- 
rating six autotransformer dimmer units, for moderate size 
applications. Available with dimmers of 2500 or 6000 watts 
capacity, accommodating any number of lights with total 
wattage of 15,000 or 36,000. 

Write for complete information on these lighting control 
systems by Vickers, 


VICKERS INCORPORATED 


DIVISION 


OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
1803-A Locust Street /Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
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Students begin to understand and to play parts 
from the very first chapter of . 


ON STAGE, EVERYONE 


Revised Edition, 1961 Barnes—Sutcliffe 


This new edition of an exciting, “how-to” drama textbook is organized to give 
every student maximum acting experience. Scenes from recent plays, additional 
play excerpts, and a complete, modern one-act play are provided for study and 
reading. New discussions cover the history of the theatre and such important 
techniques as acting and staging for theatre-in-the-round. Expanded sections of 
teaching-learning aids include many reference sources, activities, and suggestions 
for research projects. 


See for yourself! 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
Please send me more complete information about 
ON STAGE, EVERYONE. 


Send TODAY for 
free descriptive 
material: 


Address 


University of Kansas 


| 


STAFF THIRTY-NINTH SEASON 


Goff 
Idiot’s Delight Jeanne d’Arc 


Jack Brooking Between Two Thieves Antigone 


William Reardon 
ul 
Gordon Beck Auntie Mame The Cons 


Virgil Godfrey Dark of the Moon. Dance Drama 
Jed Davis The Boy Friend Romeo and Juliet 
Caroline Kriesel Aladdin Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Tom P. Rea Purple Dust Drama Sympostum 


William Kuhlke “imagination ’62” 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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TULANE 
UNIVERSITY 


B.A. 

M.A., M.F.A. 
Ph.D. degrees 
in theatre 


Proscenium Theatre 
Arena Theatre 


Seven productions 
annually 


Tulane Drama 
Review 


FOR INFORMATION: Monroe Lippman, Chairman 
Dept. of Theatre & Speech 


Tulane University 
New Orleans 18, La. 
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Lightweight 
Stage Brace 


of 
Structural Aluminum 


¢ Improved Design 
*Easier-To-Use 
¢Costs No More 


Completely new—the first stage 
brace improvement in years. Made 
of strong, light, structural aluminum 
—with steel hook and shoe. Practi- 
cally half the weight of wooden 
types. Tube slides within a tube for 
easy extension. Quick-acting clamp 
maintains proper length. Slotted 
shoe adjustable along entire length. 
Hook can be turned and engaged 
while shoe remains fastened. 


No Splinters 
No Broken Wood Pieces 
Stronger Than Wood 
Longer Lasting 
Less Bulky 
Easier-To-Pack 
Lower Shipping Costs 
Capacity 
Closed Open 
3'4” 
104” 
14’4” 
18°4” 
22'4” 
26'4” 
32°4” 
*Three-tube braces 
Prices the same as our 
2000 series wooden models 


Mutual 
Hardware 


Corp. 
5-45 49th Avenue 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


of 


are theatrically correct, fresh and 
colorful, sure to fit. Send for FREE 
PLOT and ESTIMATE now! It costs 
no more for the service of experts!!! 


VAN HORN & SON 


232 N. 11th ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
16 W. 61st ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


FINEST IN 
SCENIC SUPPLIES 


CASEIN PAINTS 
DRY COLORS...GLUES 
BRUSHES... ACCESSORIES 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
PROMPT, PERSONAL SERVICE 


WE SHIP ANYWHERE 


CATALOGUE AVAILABLE FROM. 


PLAYHOUSE COLORS 


8 WEST 40TH ST.,NEW YORK 18 


PENNSYLVANIA 6-9336 


Please mention 


ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
REPERTORY THEATER 


THE FAMOUS 


3 


DALLAS THEATER CENTER 


” 
A UNIQUE, FUNCTIONAL The Only New 


THEATER DESIGNED 
BY FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


Offers you 
9-12 PRODUCTIONS IN REPERTORY THEATER 


New scripts @A Repertory Theater with a 
Company of 


@ “Let The Dogs Bark”* Professional Excellence 


e@ “The Crossing” Drama affiliated with 
By Howard Fast Baylor University 
with Franchot Tone @ Complete Training 


“Joshua Beene and God” 


By Hall Lewis and Clifford Sage 
with Burl Ives 


@ “Naked to Mine Enemies’** 
By Charles Ferguson 


165 NIGHTS BEFORE AUDIENCE 
EACH SEASON 


BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED 
BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
SUMMER WORKSHOP 
SUMMER SEASON 


Write: PAUL BAKER 

Director, Dallas Theater Center 
*Chile’s Pedro Morth- 3636 Turtle Creek Blvd. **Norman Corwin to 
eiru sponsored by the Dallas 19, Texas direct Naked To Mine 
AETA to direct Let Enemies 
The Dogs Bark 
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UNIVERSITY of DENVER 


Mr. Moss Hart, distinguished play- 
wright and director will conduct a 
Seminar in Contemporary American 
Theatre during the summer of 1962. 


Courses in all 
Areas of Theatre leading to 
A.B., M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 


Scholarships, assistantships and 
fellowships available to qualified 
students. 


For information write to: 


Campton Bell, Director 

School of Communication Arts 
University of Denver 

Denver 10, Colorado 


Announcing the new 


MULTISCREEN 


SCENERY PROJECTION 
SYSTEM 


by Elemer Nagy 


A New Concept In 
Theatrical Scenery 


“Painted With Light” 


Exclusively Distributed by 


PARAMOUNT 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


Alcone Company, Inc. 
32 West 20 Street, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


(Free Pamphlet on request) 


STAFF VACANCY? 
OR 
JOB - HUNTING? 


USE THE 


CONTACT PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


The Service is free to Employers 


(Note new address beginning 
January 1, 1962) 


For information, write: 
MAURINE MITCHELL, Director 


AETA Contact 


Placement Service 
Department of Theatre 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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SCHOOL OF DRAMA — YALE UNIVERSITY 


CURTIS CANFIELD, Dean 


Since 1927 a noted center 
for the study and practice 
of all phases of theatre: 
history, playwriting, direct- 
ing, acting, design, pro- 
duction methods, and re- 
search toward the theatre 
of the future. 


Open to college graduates 
and students with special- 
ized education prepared to 
follow the three-year pro- 
fessional course leading to 
a Master’s Degree. 


For those planning to 
teach in schools and col- 
leges, a doctorate is also 
offered in Playwriting or 
Directing. 


Applications being received for 1962-63 


For information or advice on college curricula suggested before application, 
write School of Drama, Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut 


The following alumni and faculty are among those associated with the School 
who have achieved prominence in 1961: 


TAD MOSEL, author of the play, Ali the Way Home which received the 
Pulitzer Prize and Drama Critics Circle Award for best play: 


GEORGE SCHAEFER, director of the television production, Macbeth, 
which received 5 citations from the National Academy of Television Arts 
and Sciences. 

PAUL BAKER, director of the Dallas Theater Center, recipient of the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein Award for his contribution to the theatre of 
the Southwest. 

GEORGE IZENOUR, professor of Electro-Mechanical Techniques, recip- 


ient of the same award for his contribution to the theatre of the Northeast 
with his design for the Loeb Theatre Center, Harvard University. 


MICHAEL STEWART, author of script for Carnival, winner of the Drama 


Critics Circle Award for best musical. 


EDWARD PADULA, producer of Bye Bye Birdie. 
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THEATRE and TELEVISION 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


NEW UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
FINE ARTS CENTRE 


Complete educational theatre facilities including air con- 
ditioned 289 seat theatre, green room, shop, costume, design, 
rehearsal rooms, and stage. 


INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION DIVISION 
JESSE HALL—4th FLOOR 


Complete studio with G. E. Vidicon broadcast cameras, 
Ampex Video Tape Recorder, Micro Wave Link, with 
University of Missouri commercial station KOMU-TV. 


Theatre and Television Staff: Donovan Rhynsburger, Barton L. Griffith, Lewis W. 
Stoerker, Robin Humphrey, Luke F. Lamb, Donald McLennan, Ruby Roberson, 
Robert Anderson, Barry Cronin, Larry Hutchins. 


Degrees offered: Write to: 

. Charlotte G. Wells, Chairman 
B.A., B.Sc. in Educ., M.A., Department of Speech and Dramatic Art 
M.Ed., Ph.D. Parker Hall, Columbia, Missouri 


ROLLS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Florida 


B. A. Major in Theatre Arts of Chicago. 


ANNIE RUSSELL THEATRE 


Season 1961-1962 Acting e Directing ‘ 
Scene and Costume Design 


® Thieves Carnival Technical Production 


® Look Homeward Angel 
‘ Small classes directed by an out- 
A Streetcar Named Desire standing faculty. Charles McGaw,” 
® The Boy Friend Head of Education and author of 
Acting Is Believing. 200 performances 
annually in two theatres. John Reich, 
FRED STONE i Head of Production. Distinguished 
LABORATORY THEATRE graduates include Geraldine Page, 
Shelley Berman, Karl Malden, Jose 
Quintero, Sam Wanamaker. BFA and 
Full Scholarships Available MFA degrees and 3-year nonacademic 
certificates. Day and evening classes, 
beginning September and February. 
For information write: 
Arthur Wagner, Head 
_ Annie Russell Theatre can 
Rollins College Winter Park, Florida 


Chicago 3, Ill. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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LAMPS 

RIGGING 

TRACKS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 


0 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 
DIMMERS 


SWITCHBOARDS 
DRAPERIES 
CYCLORAMAS 
KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 
HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 

COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
SOUND EFFECTS 

WORKING MODELS CONSULTATION 
SPECIFICATIONS PLANS. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


52 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK 36,N.Y. - CIRCLE 5-5870 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


“Celebrating twenty-five years of service to the 
American theatre, 1936-1961” 


Membership dues effective January 1, 1962 


(All memberships are on a calendar-year basis and include a 
subscription to EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL) 


Individual 


Sustaining 
Family Sustaining 
Organizational 


Individuals may affiliate with one Division (CTC, SSTC, ACTA) without ad- 
ditional charge; for each affiliation beyond one a fee of $1.00 is levied. 


(Library Subscriptions and Life Memberships also available) 


For application forms and further information after Jan. 1, 1962, 
write 


ROBERT I. SCHNEIDEMAN, Executive Secretary 
American Educational Theatre Association 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Department of SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Speech and Drama 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


THEATRE 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


Graduate Programs in:-- 


¢ DRAMA AND THEATRE 
¢ PUBLIC ADDRESS 


e SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND A.B. Degree 
PHONETICS M.A. Degree 


Teaching Credentials 


Spring Term: Feb. 4-June 10 


For information write: 
Summer Session: June 28-Aug. 10 


Harold C. Crain, Head 


Address inquiries concerning admission, Department of Speech and Drama 
scholarships and assistantships to: San Jose State College 


C. C. Arnold, Chairman San Jose 14, California 


... NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


“Training in the Tradition” 


Degrees offered in theatre: 
B.S., A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. 
1961-1962 SEASON 

- You Never Can Tell—by Bernard Shaw 

Our American Cousin—by Tom Taylor 

Picnic—by William Inge 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream—by William Shakespeare 

Two Bills of Original Plays 


For information, write: 


Dept. of Dramatic Art 

School of Education 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square 

New York 3, N. Y. 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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WISCONSIN PLAYERS | 


THIRTY-NINTH SEASON 
1961-1962 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


William Shakespeare 
Oct. 24-28 


AH! WILDERNESS 


Eugene O’Neill 
Nov. 14-18 


THE VISIT 


Friedrich Diirrenmatt 
Dec. 5-9 


THE GONDOLIERS 


operetta by Gilbert & Sullivan 
Feb. 26-March 3 


MISTER ROBERTS 


Thomas Heggen & Joshua Logan 
April 10-14 


Theatre Staff 


Ronald E. Mitchell, Director of Theatre 
Fredrick A. Buerki 
Jonathan W. Curvin 
Robert Hethmon 
Jerry C: McNeely 
Ordean G. Ness 
Mrs. Doris Green 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., M.F.A., Ph.D. 


Write to: F. W. Haberman, Chairman, 
—— of Speech, The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Undergraduate and graduate programs in 
Speech Re-education, Audiology, Interpretation 
Rhetoric, Public Address, Discussion, Drama and Theatre 
Teaching of Speech 
Teaching English as a Foreign Language 


Graduate Assistantships Available 


Two 1962 Summer Sessions: June 18-July 20; July 23-August 24 


Summer Musical 


5th Annual Shakespeare Festiva! 


15th Annual High School Speech Institute 


Also short, intensive credit-bearing workshops 


For information write: THORREL B. FEST, Chairman 


THE HARLEQUIN PRESS 
Children’s Theatre Plays 


Mischievous Harlequin 
Introduction to classic characters of 
the Commedia dell’Arte with action 
and dancing; interesting to young 
people 8 to 16 


In the Forest of Fancy 
For the very young audience. Two 
familiar fairy stories linked together 
in the dream of a child. 


Niccobarbus and the Bear 
Action-packed. Exciting to youngsters. 
The tale of Snow White, Rose Red and 
the wicked dwarf. 


Also: good acting versions of Hansel and 
Gretel and Beauty and the Beast. 


Price per copy: $1.00 including postage; 
$.85 each for more than one. 


Address: Mrs. M. B. Engdahl, Man- 
aging Editor, 339 Arno Way, Pacific 
Palisades, California. 


BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts. 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


Donaid C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


@ DIRECTING 
ACTING 
@ STAGE DESIGN 


_@ TELEVISION 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


UGO BETTI SUMMERTIME 

SHAW @ THE MILLIONAIRESS 

DAVIS BETHAN FROME 

SHAKESPEARE @ A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM 
GARCIA LORCA ® DONA ROSITA 

SYNGE @ THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
CASONA @ THE JACARANDA TREE 
ROSTAND @ THE LAST NIGHT OF DON JUAN 
GOGOL &@ THE MARRIAGE 


CREDIT COURSES IN COOPERATION WITH 
THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
AND WITH MUSICARNIVAL 


| WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND «OHIO 
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THe UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


iN Zs SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


B.A. & M.A. DEGREES 
_IN TECHNICAL THEATRE 


Based upon a broad background in academic theatre with 
emphasis in: 


stagecraft fundamentals scene painting 

scene construction stage costume construction 
scene design theatre history 

stage lighting theatre management 
applied scene design 


THREE THEATRES 
45 WEEK SEASON FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


Dr. Grecory Fats, Executive Director 


Where Theatre IS 


The Living Art... 
MUSICARNIVAL)|; 


MUSICAL THEATRE-IN-THE-ROUND 


ANNOUNCING FOR F rom basic theatre practice to 
SUMMER 1962 drama interpretation, theories are 


TEN GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS demonstrated ... techniques 


@ Including tuition for six credit hours in taught . . . through personal 
School of Drama of Western Reserve Uni- sno-hv.dai 

versity and $25 a week. @ Regular seminar learning by doing. 

in all phases of musical tent operation 
with outstanding guest lecturers. Prac- ‘ 
tical experience, rotating through all de- Acting - Playwriting - Design 


partments with opportunity to specialize. 
@ Open to graduate students and excep- Directing - Dramatic Literature 


tionally qualified seniors and juniors. Ap- 

plicants must meet entrance requirements 

of Western Reserve University. Tw P 
wo campus th : 

APPLICATION DEADLINE: April 15, 1962 aad ga Ring 

TWELVE TUITION-FREE a 
APPRENTICESHIPS 

@ Practical experience assisting in all B.A. and M.A. degrees in Drama 

technical departments. @ Advanced ap- 

prentices may audit the Fellowship semi- 
nar. @ Open to qualified undergraduates Sane 

and high school seniors at least 18 years Write: eco a — 2 

lami 


of are. 
Write: Lawrence Vincent, Director Coral Ga i 
Musicarnival School, Cleveland 22, Ohie Gables 46, Florida 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


Program in Theatre leading to 
B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 


Course offerings include stagecraft, acting, directing, lighting, 
make-up, costume design, scene design, advanced technical prac- 
tice, theatre history, dramatic literature, dramatic criticism, the- 
atre planning, theatre management, creative dramatics, children’s 
theatre, and the usual introductory courses. 


The Theatre Department operates three theatres: the Northwest- 
ern University Theatre, the Laboratory ‘Theatre, and the sum- 
mer Northwestern Drama Festival. Afhliations are also maintained | 
with the Opera Workshop and the Children’s ‘Theatre of Evanston. 


Faculty: Samuel Ball, Rita Criste, ‘Theodore Fuchs, Alvina Krause, 
Lee Mitchell, Inge Schmidt, Robert Schneideman, Walter B. 
Scott, Hal Todd, and John Van Meter. 


On the wooded shore of Lake Michigan, within easy reach of the 
Chicago theatre district as well as a score of long-established com- 
munity theatres. Plays of all kinds, theatre clubs, opera, ballet, 
symphony, and numerous art exhibits are readily accessible to 


students. 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
THEATRE 


announces 
McKnight Foundation 
Graduate Fellowships 
for the University Theatre 
and the Tyrone Guthrie 
Theatre in Minneapolis. 


Write: Professor Kenneth L. Graham 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Chartered 1836 
MACON, GEORGIA 


‘Complete curriculum leading to 


ACTING B.A. and B.F.A. DEGREES 
DIRECTING in Speech and Drama 


SCENE AND Major options in 
COSTUME DESIGN 
PRODUCTION 
PLAYWRITING 


BFA and MFA degrees 


Acting 
Production 


Speech Education 


For further information, contact 


MARVIN J. PHILIPS 

Carnegie Institute of Technology Speech and Theatre Department 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Wesleyan College 

Macon, Georgia 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Memorial Theatre 


STANFORD PLAYERS 


1961-62 Season 


Little Theatre 


_ THE MASTER OF SANTIAGO 
Oct. 18-21; 25-28 


SIX CHARACTERS IN 


Memorial Theatre 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
MR. MISSISSIPPI 
Nov. 9, 10, 11 


OPERA (To be announced) 
Mar. 1-3; 8-9-10 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR 
Jan. 24-27, 31; Feb. 1-3 


THREE CUCKOLDS 


May 31; June 1, 2 Apr. 25-28; May 2-5 


PLAYWRIGHTING CONTEST 


* Full length original play 
% Prize: $300 and production when circumstances allow 
* Deadline: February 15, 1962 
* For registration, write: 
Playwriting Committee 
Stanford Players 
Stanford, California 


STAFF 
Norman Philbrick, Executive Head 
Paul Landry Technical Director 
Marianne Crowder Dance 
Helene Blattner Oral Interpretation 
Leland Chapin 
Jon Ericson 
Raeburne Heimbeck 
Helen Schrader 
Jeri Ellis Public Relations Director 
Carolyn Hill Executive Secretary 
Judith Moon Secretary 


Stanley Donner Acting Executive Head 
Wendell Cole Theatre History 

James Clancy 
Robert Loper 
James Kerans Dramatic Criticism 
George Willey 
Nathan Maccoby 
Henry Breitrose 
Herbert Seiter 
Richard Hay Design 
Douglas Russell Costume Design 


Acting & Directing 
Public Speaking 


Radio, T.V., Film 


Dept. of Speech & Drama, Stanford University, Stanford, California 
A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees 
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OUTHERN PLAYERS 


outhern Illinois University 


carbondale, illinois 


The ninth summer stock company will be composed of twelve graduate and 
undergraduate students selected from the applications received. The 1961 summer 
company represented a dozen universities and colleges from Colorado to New 
Jersey. All students selected will be awarded tuition scholarships. 


CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF 
TAMING OF THE SHREW 
BORN YESTERDAY 
HOUSE OF BERNARDA ALBA 
BANNERS OF STEEL 


B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. degrees in Theatre 
Touring Theatre, Summer Stock Company and Children’s Theatre 


Archibald McLeod, Chairman, Department of Theatre 
Sherwin Abrams Charles Zoeckler Christian Moe 
Mordecai Gorelik, Research Professor 


PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


NOW IN THE NEWEST AND 
FINEST UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
FACILITIES 


The Loeb Playhouse 


completely Air-Conditioned 
FIVE MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 


Experimental Theatre 


Twelve Full-length Classics 
and Original Scripts 


Acting, Criticism, Design, 
Directing, History, Playwriting 


Graduate Appointments 
$1700-$2500 


Write to: Ross D. Smith, 
Director of Theatre, Speech Dept., 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Main entrance to General Library, University of Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


(Urbana Campus) 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 


Area of Study: Theatre, Rhetoric and Public Address, Oral Interpretation, Speech 
Science and Phonetics, Speech Disorders and Audiology, Speech Education. 


Research Facilities: University of Illinois General Library, the largest state 
university library (over 3,200,000 volumes) and the third largest univer- 
sity library in the U. S.... Workshop Theatre . . . Playwrights’ Work- 
shop . . . Experimental Research Laboratory in Public Address and 
Discussion . . . Speech Research Laboratory . . . Speech Clinic . . . Uni- 
versity Hearing Center . . . Summer Residential Center. 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., Ph.D. 


Graduate Appointments: Approximately 50 available each year . . . half-time teach- 
ing assistantships at $1900 annually ... teaching fellowships at $2000 and non- 
teaching fellowships at $1500 anually . .. scholarships . . . all appointments 
carrying exemption from tuition and fees. Applications for 1962-63 should be 
made before February 1, 1962. 


For information on specific course listings in regular or in summer sessions, on related 
programs in Radio-Television and in other areas, or on scholarships, fellowships, and 
assistantships, write to Professor Karl R. Wallace, Head, Department of Speech and 
Theatre, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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The World’s 
Leading Costumer 


° now offers to costume your show at the same rental apes as others ° 
charge for ordinary costumes. 


Why not use the finest costumes available, they will cost you 


' no more! Selection of 200,000 costumes to correctly dress your 
show. 
° Write for free costume plots and our estimate. We have been ° 


costuming over 75% of all Broadway plays for 50 years. Be sure 
your show is Brooks costumed. 


BROOKS COSTUME COMPANY 
3 West Gist St., N. Y. City 23, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW ... 


ers 
AGALINE 


serving theatre across America 


ARCADE AT SWARTHMORE 


JAMES HULL MILLER 


3415 Reily Lane 
Shreveport, La. 


Consultation services for your theatre 
planning; also workshops in stagecraft, 

including projection. DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS THEATRE ‘CENTER 


This air-conditioned building will house all Department of Drama facilities and activi- 
ties including three theatres. Construction began January, 1961 on a site adjacent to a 
new main entrance of the University campus. The section on the right of the sketch is 
scheduled for completion June, 1962. The new Laboratory Theatre, located behind the 
stage house shown on the architect's sketch, is the third theatre in the Center. It was 
opened September, 1959. 


Lucy Barton, M.A., Professor Emeritus ... Costuming 
Roy Brown, BFA., Instructor (on military leave) Drama Education 
E. P. Conkle; Ph.D., .........Resident Playwright 
Shirlee Dodge, Associate Professor ...... .Dance Drama 
Jack Gillum, A.B., Instructor............ Opera Workshop 
Francis Hodge, Ph. D., Associate Professor .... Sere ee Directing 
Mildred Howard, PhD., Assistant Professor (on le ave) . Acting 
Fred J. Hunter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor .. History 
Mouzon Law, M.A., Assistant Professor ...... ee Children’s Theatre 
Frances Loder, M.A., Assistant Professor .. Acting 
James Moll, M.A., Associate Professor ..... Directing 
B. Iden Payne, Guest Professor ......... Directing 
Paul Reinhardt, MFA., Assistant Professor Costuming 
John Rothgeb, M.A., Assistant Professor ....... ...Designer-Technician 
Neil Whiting, M.A., Assistant Professor . ............ Technician-Designer 
Loren Winship, Ed.D., Professor ........ 136 .......+..Drama Education 


BS, BFA, MFA degrees in theatre. Majors in Drama Education (theatre 
teacher training), History and Criticism, Playwriting, Production 
(acting, costume, dance, directing, technical production) 


Write Loren Winship, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 
of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for further information 
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SPEECH 


rhetoric and 
public address 
speech edutation 


speech and 
hearing science 


theatre and 
interpretation 


radio-tv 


CALENDAR 1961-62 


winter term 
january 2 


spring term 
march 28 


summer term 
june 18 
july 26 


GRADUATE 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


DEPT. OF SPEECH 


MSU 


MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


DEGREES OFFERED 
B.A. M.A., Ph.D. 


THEATRE SEASON 
FOR 1961-62 
Born Yesterday 
Dr. Faustus 


The Good Woman 
of Setzuan 


A Streetcar 
Named Desire 


Brigadoon 


FOR INFORMATION 

John E. Dietrich, 
Head 

Dept of Speech 

Michigan State 
University 

East Lansing, 
Michigan 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Little Classrooms from Big Ones alii DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
Temple University television professors are busy ‘. AND DRAMATIC ARTS 


this semester making little classrooms out of big 

ones—in using mass media instructional techniques ed 

to achieve personalized instruction. ae Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 
The Radio and Television Division, in coopera- Fe Rhetoric and Public Address 

tion with the Marketing Department, is televising el) eee dA tati 

half of the University’s basic marketing courses. Discussion an Argumentation 

ae are receiving the course taught by: Profes- Speech Correction, Audiology 

sor William Conran in Jarge rooms equipped with bs. : sant j 

television receivers. But the rooms are divided : Acting and Directing, Technical Theatre 

invisibly through the strategic placement of many Speech Education Aen 

small units of about 25 students per receiver. The 

receivers themselves are flanked by dual loudspeak- Communication in Business and Industry 

ers and stretch out so as to create the effect of a Loe 
wall. Graduate assistants helping in the program ; 8 Facilities 

say the effect has been to cause the class groups po , ti 

to consider themselves as separate units and to feel Speech and Hearing Center, cooperative 

they are members of small tightly-knit groups ea programs with St. Cnristoprier's Hospital for 

rather than part of one large lecture group. The + Children and Moss Rehabilitation Hospital 


small-group personalized approach to television 
teaching is developed further through a third University Theatre, Laboratory Theatre 


weekly session in which the professor meets per- 


sonally with the group. Professor William Seibel, re Readers Theatre 
who supervises the television phase of the educa- 
tional program, also attempts to enhance the per- “ Speakers Union—Debate, discussion, radio and 
| television discussion, Student Speakers Bureau, 
small sets. 

Perhaps as a result of the emphasis on the per- Civic Forum League. 


sonal, students in the classes prefer the television 
instruction to the regular larger lecture sections to 


which the other half of the Marketing students are x DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 


being exposed. They feel they know their professor 
better, take more and more careful notes, and pay Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 


stricter attention. Professor Conran feels he is 


covering his material faster and in a more efficient oF Radio Broadcasting 
manner. 
The Radio and Television Division is now rush- ; Television 
ing completion of another new instructional tele- Film 
vision unit—a $100,000 installation in Barton Hall, ; Mass Media Education 
the University’s new five-million dollar science a J li 
building. The new unit will make it possible to E ourna ism : 
televise instructional courses to thirty-one rooms £ Communications Theory and Research 
simultaneously. 
The instructional television units’ are manned a 
by graduate students in radio and television and Be, Facilities 
are also used for songs on production courses, the Radio—University radio stations 
advanced work in television being taught in the x ; 
WFIL-TV and WHYY-TV studios. Ny WRTI-AM and WRTI-FM. Daily broadcasts 


‘ on WFIL and other commercial stations. 
TE M Pp LE H N | VER SITY . Television—Drama Workshop, internship program 
with educational television station WHYY-TV.— 
Advanced training in elaborate WFIL-TV studios. 
Instructional Television—Latest, most-advanced 
Graduate Assistantships Available a television unit installed in University 
Stipends for Selected Undergraduates [im campus television studio and classrooms. 
; Film Unit—Equipped for both silent and 


sound motion pictures. 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
Chairman, Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts yi Press—Daily campus newspaper, University 
Chairman, Department of Communications ie literary magazine. 


PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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Aristophanes’ 


Duerrenmatt's 
Shakespeare’s 
Shaw’s 


Puccini's 


Staff 


Roy H. Bowen, 
George Crepeau 
Walter S. Dewey 
John H. McDowell 
E. C. Reynolds 
Charles C. Ritter 
Everett M. Schreck 


Degrees: B.A., 
M.A., and Ph.D. 
Assistantships 


Available. 


A SEASON OF 
DISTINGUISHED THEATRE 
1961-1962 


LYSISTRATA 

THE VISIT 

MACBETH 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION 

LA BOHEME 


34 LABORATORY PRODUCTIONS 


The study of the theatre should provide opportunities to 
explore the art in all its aspects: literature, history, criti- 
cism, and production. The curriculum of The Ohio State 
University Theatre is designed to meet these needs. For 
information, write to: 


W. Hayes Yeager, Chairman 
154 North Oval Drive 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Improved Instruction Through Research 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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WAYNE STATE 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Department of Speech 
Detroit, Michigan 


SIX MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 
32nd season 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE TOUR 
21st season 


INTERNATIONAL TOUR 
2nd season 

(1958-India; 1962-Europe) 
OPERA THEATRE 

lst season 

(with Music Department) 
plus a series for 

student directors 


Large proscenium theatre 
Small flexible studio 


B.A. 
M.A. 
THIRTY-SECOND Ph.D. 
SEASON Degrees 


1961-62 


ACTING 


STAGECRAFT 


COSTUMING 


MAKE-UP 


LIGHTING 


DESIGN 


DIRECTION 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


CREATIVE DRAMA 


HISTORY 


WRITING 


CRITICISM 


FILM 


OPERA 


A Country Scandal 
King Lear 

Where’s Charley? 
The Devil’s Disciple 
The School for Wives 
Don Giovanni 


For information, write: 
Leonard Leone, Director 
Wayne State University Theatre 

Detroit 2, Michigan 
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San Diego State Theatre 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH ARTS 


Bot undergraduate and graduate degrees in Theatre, 
Public Speaking, Speech Correction, Radio and Television. 


A rapidly expanding program of graduate study, wiin a 
limited number of teaching assistantships available. 


Ai vecently inaugurated FM station—KEBS. 


Recon theatre productions include: Camino: Real, Medea. 


Tartuffe, Twelfth Night, Ondine, The Visit. 
“a lively view of significant world theatre” 


For further information, write 


Hunton D. Sellman, Department of Speech Arts, 
San Diego State, San Diego 15, California 


SAN DIEGO STATE THEATRE 
Department of Speech Arts 


Announces a Second Annual Competition 


Original 
Full-Length 
Play 


DEADLINE—JANUARY 5, 1962 


& The winning play will receive $300 and production this com- 
ing season in a fully equipped departmental theatre. 


Other plays in the 1961-62 season include: 
Uncle Vanya, The Male Animal, Othello. 


For further information, write Hunton D. Sellman 
Department of Speech Arts, San Diego State, 
San Diego 15, California 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


ye LEADING TO BACHELOR OF ARTS IN THE 
ARTS AND MASTER OF ARTS IN THEATRE ARTS 


THE PENN STATE THE ARTS COMPANY 
PLAYERS Live theatre presented by 
Seven major productions in graduate assistants in acting 


arena and proscenium theatres for classes in General Educa- 
tion in the Arts 


FIVE O’CLOCK THEATRE MATEER PLAYHOUSE 


Weekly productions of original §Professional-educational sum- 
manuscripts mer theatre at Standing Stone 


Resident Staff 


Walter H. Walters William H. Allison G. H. Reynolds 
Warren S. Smith Frank Neusbaum Ellis Grove 
Robert D. Reifsneider Kelly Yeaton 


Visiting Staff, Summer 1961 


Max Fischer, American Theatre Wing, Visiting Instructor and Director 
George Latshaw, Visiting Instructor, Puppets and Creative Dramatics 


Professional Actors-in-Residence, 
1961 Season at Mateer Playhouse 


Constance Dix Diana Frothingham Will Gregory 
Gerry Richards Patty Maguire Ed Anderson 


For further information concerning the Fall, Winter, Spring, and 
Summer Terms and graduate assistantships in acting, 
technical theatre, costume, and publicity, write to: 


Department of Theatre Arts, The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


THEATRE ARTS PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES: 1947-1952. 
A five-year bibliography compiled and edited by William W. Melnitz. AETA 
Monograph No. 1 (1959). Hard cover, pp. xiii-91. 

AETA Member Price $2.00 Non-Member Price $3.00 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, A TEN-YEAR INDEX: 1949-1958. 
Compiled and edited by David Welker (1959). Paper cover, 84 pp. Convenient 
reference guide to important articles in all theatre areas. 

AETA Member Price $2.00 Non-Member Price $3.00 


DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN COLLEGE THEATRE. Edited by Burnet M. 
Hobgood (1960). Geographical listing of theatre programs in nearly 1,500 col- 
leges and universities; tabulation of undergraduate and graduate courses, de- 
grees offered, staff, student enrollments and participation, etc.; the most com- 
prehensive reference on any field of study in U: S. higher education. 

AETA Member Price $2.00 Non-Member Price $3.00 


DRAMATICS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. A special issue of The Bulletin 
of the National Assoc. of Secondary School Principals prepared by AETA 
(1949). Discusses the place and status of dramatic arts in the secondary school, 
teacher training and qualifications, materials and methods for a course of study, 
organization and financial problems, and other recommendations. 

AETA Member Price $1.20 Non-Member Price $1.50 


INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS. Edited by Robert C. 
Burroughs (1961). A bibliography of available free or inexpensive pamphlets of 
interest to theatre workers; indexed by Costumes, Lighting, Make-Up, Paint, 
Properties, Scene Design, Sound, and Stagecraft. 

AETA Member Price $1.00 Non-Member Price $1.50 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THEATRE AND DRAMA IN AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1937-1947. A special issue of Speech Mono- 
graphs prepared by AETA (1949). 

AETA Member Price $1.00 Non-Member Price $1.50 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE ART, THEORY, AND TECH- 
NIQUE OF ACTING (1948). 
AETA Member Price $1.00 Non-Member Price $1.50 


THE EDUCATIONAL THEATRE IN ADULT EDUCATION. A series of 
essays on the community theatre as an adult education form, prepared by 
AETA for the Division of Adult Education Service of the National Education 
Association (1951). 

AETA Member Price $1.00 Non-Member Price $1.50 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE- 
ATRE HISTORY, LONDON, 1955. 
AETA Member Price $1.00 Non-Member Price $1.50 


PLAY SELECTION AIDS FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Set of three 
reprints from ETJ including “120 Plays Recommended for Contest & Festival 
Use,” “Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School,” and “Director’s 
Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School.” 

AETA Member Price $1.00 Non-Member Price $1.50 


DRAMA IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. A special issue of International Journal 
of Religious Education (Feb. 1961) contains articles by recognized authorities 
on uses, ways and means, children’s activity, organization, building and equip- 
ment needs, and other aspects of drama in Christian education. 

AETA Member Price $.50 Non-Member Price $.75 


(Prepaid orders shipped postage free; shipping charges added on others.) 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Invite a friend to join... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
“Celebrating 25 years of Service to the Theatre, 1936-1961” 
Membership will bring you... 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 

AETA Directory of Members 

Annual AETA Convention 

Annual Meetings, Children’s, Secondary School, Community Theatre 
Divisions 

AETA Projects Newsletter (2 issues). 

Divisional Newsletters 

Listing in the AETA Directory 

Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


DUES LISTED EFFECTIVE ONLY THROUGH DECEMBER, 1961 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK 
Note: —Calendar year (January 1 through December 31) 


Individual, calendar year S$ 
Sustaining, calendar year 
Organizational, calendar year 15.00 
Life 150.00 0 
Sustaining Life 250.00 
Contributing Life 1000.00 0 


*(For $2.00 extra two members of one family may obtain family membership.) 
**(For $5.00 extra two members of one family may obtain family membership.) 


Please check: New membership [J Renewal (9 


Name (Individual or Organization) 


Mailing Address 


Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 


or name of organizational representative 


Position Department 


(1 I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference. 
(1 I would like to be a member of the Community Theatre Division. 


0 I would like to be a member of Secondary School Theatre Conference. 


Send to: AETA Executive Office 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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Comedian Jack Carson and singer Margaret Whiting watch Master Electrician 
Dave Melaney demonstrate the theatre's new SOLITROL ‘‘200" system. 


SOLITROL lighting control opens at Circle Arts Theatre 


Billed as “America’s newest and most unique thea- 
tre-in-the-round,” San Diego’s Circle Arts Theatre 
is truly a colorful approach to live big-name thea- 
tre. A thin cement, dome shaped, circular building 
covering 22,000 square feet, the theatre seats 1853 
persons in 15 concentric rows centered about the 
36 foot stage. 
a Circle Arts is just one of the smart new theatres 
Circle Arts Theatre, San Diego. to install SOLITROL silicon controlled rectifier dim- 
ming systems. There’s a SOLITROL of capacity and 
versatility to fit every theatre or TV requirement. 
Write for information. Ward Leonard Electric Co., 
18 South Street, Mount Vernon, N. Y. (In Canada: 
WARD LEONARD Ward Leonard of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario.) 


2.5 


ELECTRIC CO. RESISTORS + RHEOSTATS - RELAYS « CONTROLS + DIMMERS 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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new. 


ORAK 


by 


ROBERT D. HOCK 


BORAK is a drama of brisk action and soaring dialogue, which captures 
the excitement and meaningfulness of a crucial battle in the Civil War. 
Howard Taubman of the New York Times called it, “An uncommonly 
thoughtful and provocative play.” We recommend it as an unique the- 
atrical experience—a drama which projects the “feel” of actual conflict 
and probes deeply into the fears and motivations of men at war. Write 
for availability and fee information. 


BOOKS $1.25 UNIT SET 16 MEN 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


THEATRE COURSE OFFERINGS: Acting @ Directing 
Lighting ™ Scenery and Costume Design 
m@ History @ Criticism ™ Opera (with 
School of Music) 


DEGREE PROGRAMS: Bachelor of Arts @ Master of Arts 
™ Doctor of Philosophy 


THEATRE FACULTY: Claribel Baird ™ Jack E. Bender 
Andrew Doe ® Ralph Duckwall 
William Halstead @ Hugh Z. Norton 
Robert C. Schnitzer ® LeVern 
Stillwell Zelma Weisfeld 


FACILITIES: Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre ® Trueblood 
Auditorium Frieze Arena Theatre Scenery 
and Costume Workshops 


We are pleased to announce the appointment of Robert C. Schnit- 
zer as Executive Director, University of Michigan Theatre. Mr. 
Schnitzer will be concerned with the development of a professional 
company as a supplement to the present theatre program at the 
University of Michigan. 


THE UNIVERSITY PLAYERS 
1961-62 SEASON 


The Trial @ Arms and the Man @ Henry 
IV, PartI @ The Faces of Malte (original) 
e@ The Living Room @ Opera e Henry 
IV, Part II 


For information, write to: William M. Sattler, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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